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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


Jane  Echols  started  me  to  work  on  the  first  edition  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  history  would  cover  the 
Echols  family  in  Alabama.  Since  then  it  has  backed  up  to  Virginia  and 
advanced  to  Mississippi  and  elsewhere. 

Twenty-five  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  with  the  request  that  they  make  suggestions  for 
additions  and  corrections.  There  is  still  much  that  might  be  desired. 

Mattie  Patton  Darwin,  Jane  Echols,  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Watts, 
have  requested  that  the  Patton-Beime  family  be  added  to  “the  book/' 
A  number  of  Beirne  Patton  additions  have  been  made,  and  the  Beirne- 
Patton  history  is  all  through  “the  book”  from  preface  to  final  chapter 
or  “bumper  to  bumper.”  Members  of  the  Spragins  family  have  con¬ 
tributed  material  and  requested  that  the  Spragins  pedigree  be  in¬ 
cluded.  A  A 

Requests  that  members  of  the  family  write  chapters  or  parts  of 
chapters  have  been  made  and  these  chapters  have  been  included.  The 
table  of  contents  shows  chapters  contributed. 

A  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  source  of  all 
information.  Mattie  Patton  Darwin,  a  niece  of  Mary  Beirne  Patton 
Echols  wife  of  William  Echols  V  in  addition  to  writing  a  nice  note 
to  the  grandchildren  of  her  Aunt  Mary,  has  suggested  corrections 
and  additions  in  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Mrs.  Thomas  located  the  original  Echols  Cemetery  for  me  after 
I  had  been  looking  for  it  for  a  couple  of  months.  Her  uncle,  John 
Echols  was  a  son  of  William  Echols  III.  The  original  Echols  Cemetery 
in  Madison  County  is  located  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  III,  about  half  way  between  Meridianville  and  Three 
Forks  of  Flint. 


Jane  Echols  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  great,  great  grand-daughter 
of  William  Echols  III,  has  sent  an  eighty-four  page  book,  “History  of 
Echols  Family”  by  Milner  Echols,  dated  June  4,  1850,  “Authentic 
data  compiled  by  Mary  Van  Outlaw.”  It  contains  reports  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  members  of  the  Echols  family,  sometimes  spelled  Eckles, 
Eckols,  Eckels,  Eccles  in  addition  to  Echols.  Their  research  indicated 
that  all  were  members  of  the  same  family.  It  appears  that  “the  old 
timers”  spelled  their  names  to  suit  their  individual  tastes.  This  opin- 
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ion  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  For  example,  the  Georgia  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Spragins  family  spell  it  Spraggins. 

The  Milner  Echols  History  of  the  Echols  Family  is  on  file  with 
the  D.  A.  R.  in  Washington. 

Matthews  H.  Tardy,  great,  great  grandson  of  William  Echols  III 
has  compiled  a  tabulation  of  Echols  Genealogy  and  has  mailed  his 
work  sheets  to  the  writer;  a  brief  has  been  prepared  and  is  included  as 
Chapter  VIII  of  this  book.  Mr.  Tardy  is  a  great  great  nephew  of 
Milner  Echols. 

The  attempt  herein  was  merely  to  prepare  a  brief  report  on  the 
William  Echols  line,  (other  items  which  may  be  of  interest  and  do  not 
require  too  much  work  were  included).  The  three  William  Echols 
who  resided  in  Virginia  are  sometimes  known  as  father,  grandfather 
and  son,  sometimes  as  senior,  junior,  etc.  The  oldest  to  arrive  in  Ala¬ 
bama  was  known  in  Virginia  as  Junior.  In  Alabama  he  was  known  as 
William  Echols,  Sr.  His  son  was  known  in  Alabama  as  William 
Echols,  Jr.  His  grandson  avoided  confusion,  changing  his  name  to 
William  H.  Echols. 

To  avoid  confusion  the  writer  is  using  numbers  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V 
in  addition  to  descriptions  such  as,  Sr.,  Jr.,  etc.,  and  William  H.  in  the 
case  of  William  V.  Viz: 

William  Echols,  I  born  about  1700,  patented  land  in  Virginia 
in  1728,  died  1771. 

William  Echols,  II  died  in  1794. 

William  Echols,  III  born  in  1771,  died  1858. 

William  Echols,  IV  born  1800,  died  1863. 

William  Echols,  V  (William  H.  Echols)  born  1834,  died  1909. 

The  mother  of  Matthews  Tardy  worked  on  genealogy,  covering 
many  families  including  the  Echols  family,  for  some  thirty  years.  He 
has  carried  on  the  work  for  the  past  six  years. 

Milner  Echols’  history  appears  to  have  been  dictated  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  and  from  memory,  and  supplemented  by  statistics 
compiled  by  Mary  Van  Outlaw. 

Marion  Patton  Echols,  Jr.  has  furnished  copies  of  the  will  of 
William  I  and  the  will  of  William  II  which  are  included. 

Later  information,  after  the  arrival  of  the  William  Echols  clan 
in  Alabama,  has  been  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  Early  Baptist 
church  records  which  are  in  the  possession  of  my  wife,  Ruth  Pettus 
Spragins;  from  cemetery  monuments;  from  records  in  the  office  of 
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the  Probate  Judge  of  Madison  County;  from  a  book  written  by  Judge 
Thomas  J.  Taylor;  from  a  book  by  Gen.  Edward  Betts;  from  records 
of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones  and  other  books  and  writings  as  noted  in  this 
report.  Matthews  H.  Tardy  of  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia  descendant  of 
Mary  Hollowell  and  a  great,  great  grandson  of  William  the  III  has 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  will  of  William  Echols  III.  The 
writer  has  prepared  a  brief  of  the  will  of  William  IV  as  recorded  in 
the  county  court  house  of  Madison  County,  Alabama.  This  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Chapter  IV,  William  Echols  IV.  Copies  of  the  wills  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  V  and  wife  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  have  been  included 
as  appendices  to  Chapter  V. 

A  Beirne-Patton  Section  has  been  added. 

I  have  been  working  on  “the  book”,  “off  and  on”,  for  over  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  perfect 
chronological  order  (if  it  ever  was).  About  a  year  ago  when  I  received 
new  information,  I  would  have  to  rewrite  the  entire  report.  Since 
then  I  have  merely  added  the  new  items. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Welch  and  English  are  both 
very  good  people,  and  either  would  be  very  satisfactory  ancestors.  It 
has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  if  we  assume  old  John  to  be  100% 
Echols,  his  son  William  I  would  be  half  Echols  and  half  Cave,  William 
II  would  be  one-fourth  Echols,  William  III  one-eighth  Echols,  of  the 
original  stock,  etc.,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Mary  Beirne  Patton,  the  wife 
of  William  Echols  V,  was  the  granddaughter  of  William  Patton  and 
Andrew  Beirne,  who  were  founders  of  the  Bell  factory  and  were  con¬ 
temporaries  of  William  Echols  III. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1810  there  were  no 
buildings  in  Madison  County  except  log  cabins,  and  few  nails  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  the  cabins.  There  may  not  even  have  been 
enough  nails  to  supply  the  need  for  coat  and  dress  hanging. 

The  writer  again  visited  the  Echols  cemetery  yesterday  afternoon, 
March  3,  1954.  The  brush  had  been  burned  and  a  better  inspection 
could  be  made.  The  Echols  farm  and  cemetery  are  between  three  and 
four  miles  east  of  Meridianville,  (good  gravel  road).  It  is  almost 
directly  in  front  of  the  home  of  Dr.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton.  It  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  Three  Forks  of  Flint. 

There  are  only  the  three  monuments,  these  have  been  described 
in  Chapter  III.  In  memory  of  three  daughters  and  several  grand  chil¬ 
dren  of  William  III.  The  monuments  are  all  down  on  the  ground 
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and  one  is  broken.  The  writer  thinks  that  they  should  be  moved  and 
erected  in  the  William  Echols  IV  lot  in  the  Huntsville  Cemetery. 
These  monuments  have  been  there  over  100  years,  but  eventually 
someone  will  junk  them  and  cultivate  the  land,  unless  we  move  them 
first. 

Susannah  has  no  descendants.  No  addresses  of  descendants  of 
Nancy  Royster  or  Larkin  Echols  are  known.  There  are  no  markers 
in  the  cemetery  to  mark  individual  graves.  Eight  or  more  persons  have 
been  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Old  John  Echols  I  was  a  Quaker.  William  I  and  William  II  were 
Quakers.  William  III  was  a  member  of  the  Quaker  Church  prior  to 
the  time  he  was  unfellowshipped  on  account  of  his  marrying  outside 
of  the  church. 

Matthews  H.  Tardy  is  a  descendant  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Echols 
Hollowell,  whose  monument  is  in  this  cemetery. 

The  William  Echols  ancestors  would  not  in  themselves  entitle 
their  descendants  to  membership  in  the  D.A.R.  They  may  be  eligible 
through  one  of  the  wives  of  one  of  the  Williams.  Preacher  John 
Echols,  a  brother  of  William  I  served  with  armed  forces  for  which 
he  was  severely  reprimanded  but  not  discharged  by  the  Quaker 
Church.  I  found  a  record  of  one  Lieutenant  Echols  who  served  with 
the  armed  forces.  He  was  not  in  the  William  Echols  line. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  male 
slaves  was  in  1855  to  1860  about  $500,  (1855  dollars),  females  about 
$900,  (1855  dollars).  The  third  William  Echols  left  his  wife  Sarah 
23  slaves,  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  in  1855  dollars, 
perhaps  the  equivalent  of  $150,000  to  $200,000  in  1955  dollars.  Old 
William  Echols  III  appears  to  have  been  quite  wealthy  (owned  land, 
slaves,  farm  equipment,  etc.).  Most  of  this  wealth  was,  of  course,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Civil  War.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Charles  Patton,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  William  Echols 
IV  and  Dr.  Charles  Patton  were  contemporaries. 

There  are  numerous  members  of  the  family  named  John  Echols 
and  Samuel  Echols.  It  is  a  problem  to  tell  one  from  the  other  from 
the  records.  However,  these  complications  do  not  effect  the  straight 
William  Echols  line,  although  there  have  been  numerous  Williams 
outside  of  the  straight  William  Echols  line. 

It  appears  that  in  the  olden  days,  elderly  and  respected  citizens 
were  given  the  title  of  Colonel  without  necessarily  being  officially 
commissioned  as  such;  for  example,  William  Echols  III,  Andrew 
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Beirne,  George  Beime,  etc.  The  writer  spent  much  time  in  an  effort 
to  discover  how  William  III  earned  his  title.  Apparently,  he  never 
served  in  the  Army. 

Since  increasing  the  scope  of  the  project  beyond  William  Echols  V 
in  point  of  time  and  in  volume,  I  am  presently  limiting  chapters  to 
members  of  the  Echols,  Spragins,  Beime  or  Patton  families  who  are 
dead  or  retired. 

After  some  three  years  effort  the  writer  has  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  operations  on  this  project.  It  is  suggested  that  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  might  continue  the  operation. 

George  Flanagan  says  that  descendants  can  study  the  history  of 
their  ancestors  with  profit  to  the  descendants.  (See  Flanagan’s  Chap¬ 
ter  in  Beime-Patton  Section) 

My  wife  who  has  been  reading  the  book,  remarked  that  she  found 
little  if  anything  uncomplimentary  about  members  of  the  family.  I 
told  her  that  evidently  uncomplimentary  clippings  were  not  preserved. 

William  Echols  Spragins 
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INTRODUCTORY  —  GENERAL 

Based  on  information  secured,  it  appears  that  there  was  no  pri¬ 
vately  owned  land  in  Madison  County  prior  to  1809.  The  land  was 
owned  by  the  Indians,  and  later  acquired  by  the  government  and  the 
Indians  were  moved  to  Arkansas  and  further  West.  The  land  in  the 
county  was  offered  for  sale  in  1809  by  the  government. 

Prior  to  1809  there  were  a  few  hundred  white  squatters  in  the 
county,  but  in  1809  the  population  was  increased  to  perhaps  a  couple 
of  thousand  or  so,  by  prospective  settlers,  land  speculators  and  others 
moving  in  for  the  land  sale.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  original  settlers  moved  further  West  in  about  1830  to  1840. 

The  towns  of  Merdianville  and  New  Market  were  started  prior 
to  1809.  There  was  a  small  settlement  at  New  Market  in  1806.  (From 
History  of  New  Market,  published  in  Huntsville  in  1877— also  Ala¬ 
bama  Records,  Volume  59,  page  85,  D.  A.  R.,  in  Washington.) 

When  the  land  of  the  county  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  first  time  in  1809,  two  of  the  largest  buyers  were  LeRoy 
Pope  and  John  Brahan.  The  city  of  Huntsville  presently  occupies 
perhaps  10%  of  the  land  originally  purchased  by  these  buyers. 

LeRoy  Pope’s  holdings  appear  to  have  extended  from  about  Pin 
Hook  Creek  on  the  west  to  Monte  Sano  on  the  east,  and  included  a 
large  part  of  the  land  between:  the  John  Brahan  holdings  appear  to 
have  extended  from  about  Pin  Hook  Creek  westward,  including 
Brahan  Springs,  West  Huntsville,  etc.  John  Brahan  also  bought  land 
which  is  now  in  the  eastern  part  of  Huntsville. 

General  Betts  reports  in  his  book  that  North  Alabama,  including 
Madison  County,  was  sold  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  of  1795-96  to 
the  Tennessee  Land  Company.  The  next  Georgia  Legislature  revoked 
this  and  other  land  grants  and  in  1802  ceded  the  land  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  sale  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  included  in 
what  was  known  as  the  “Great  Yazoo  Fraud."  The  Indians  ceded  the 
lands  of  Madison  County  to  the  Government  in  1807. 

General  Betts  seems  to  have  thought  that  “Old  Man  Ditto”  who 
lived  among  the  Indians  at  “Ditto’s  Landing,”  now  Whitesburg,  was 
the  first  white  settler  in  the  county.  He  reports  that  Joseph  and  Isaac 
Criner  and  Stephen  McBroom  explored  in  Madison  County  in  1804 
and  in  1805  built  cabins  on  the  Mountain  Fork  of  Flint  River.  John 
Hunt  and  Bean  from  Bean’s  Creek,  Tennessee,  came  through  New 
Market  a  year  or  so  later,  explored  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “Big  Spring,” 
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Bean  returned  to  Bean's  Creek,  Tennessee,  and  Hunt  built  a  cabin 
near  the  “Big  Spring." 

A  survey  of  Alabama  was  started  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1807.  The  Madison  County  part  of  the  survey  was  completed  in  1808. 
The  lands  of  Madison  County  were  the  first  surveyed  and  sold  in 
North  Alabama.  Many  purchasers  are  reported  to  have  bid  in  lands 
in  Madison  County  at  the  1809  land  sales  at  $2.00  per  acre.  Some  bids 
were  above  that  amount.  The  town  site  of  Twickenham  was  laid 
out  and  platted  in  1810.  LeRoy  Pope  had  previously  purchased  the 
quarter  section  (160  acres),  which  included  the  “Big  Spring"  at  the 
1809  land  sale,  at  $23.00  per  acre. 

The  town  commissioners  bought  30  acres  of  land.  The  south  hall 
of  this  was  bought  from  LeRoy  Pope  at  $25.00  per  acre,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  then  sold  one-half  acre  town  lots  at  $200.00  to  $500.00  each. 
The  first  lot  was  sold  in  Twickenham  Town,  July  4,  1810. 

John  Hunt  left  the  settlement  shortly  after  the  1809  land  sales, 
without  perfecting  title  to  any  land  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Tennessee. 

It  appears  there  was  internal  strife  concerning  the  name  of  the 
settlement.  The  “Royal  Party"  wished  to  continue  the  use  of  “Twick¬ 
enham”  as  the  name  for  the  town  but  was  out-voted  by  the  party  called 
the  “Castor  Oil"  party,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
Huntsville,  November  25,  1811. 

The  first  Cotton  Gin  in  the  county  was  built  in  1809  on  Barren 
Fork  of  Flint  River.  A  Madison  County  Courthouse  was  completed 
in  Huntsville  in  1816.  General  Betts  records  that  a  Cotton  Yarn  Mill 
was  in  operation  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint  in  1820.  He  reports  that 
a  census  of  Huntsville  taken  in  1828  shows  a  population  of  1,008 
whites  and  766  blacks. 

The  Bell  factory,  the  most  important  industry  in  the  county,  was 
started  in  1832  and  located  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint,  below  the 
Forks  on  the  main  river. 

It  appears  that  all  values  in  the  county  became  inflated  in  about 
1816.  Land  prices  advanced  perhaps  100%  to  1,000%.  (The  above 
information  was  largely  obtained  from  book  by  General  Betts.) 

The  Enon  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1808,  the  first  church 
building  (a  frame  building)  was  constructed  in  1809,  a  new  brick 
church  building  was  completed  in  1825,  and  the  original  frame  build¬ 
ing  was  abandoned  and  sold.  The  Enon  Baptist  Church  was  the  first 
church  built  in  the  county  and  was,  for  a  number  of  years  the  only 
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church  in  the  county.  It  was  located  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint,  which 
in  1809  was  apparently  near  the  center  of  population  of  the  county. 
At  a  later  date,  missions  (called  by  the  early  Baptists  “Arms”)  were 
established  in  New  Market,  Meridianville  and  Huntsville.  A  majority 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  moved  to  Huntsville 
about  1858  to  1861  and  the  Enon  Church  was  located  at  the  site  pres¬ 
ently  occupied  by  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  Flint  River  Enon 
brick  church  was  close  to  Maysville,  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
from  the  present  highway  bridge,  on  the  Maysville  to  Huntsville  High¬ 
way.  (Minutes  of  meetings  of  Enon  Baptist  Church.) 

The  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  county  and  the  first  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  the  county  apparently  were  constructed  and  placed 
in  operation  at  about  the  same  time,  1818  to  1824.  The  first  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  was  apparently  a  frame  building  located  on  West  Clinton 
Street,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  frame  building  located  on 
the  lot  presently  used  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  (From  Bul¬ 
letins  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  First  Methodist  Church.) 

The  first  Episcopal  church  in  the  county  was  built  in  1843  on  the 
lot  presently  occupied  by  the  Church  of  The  Nativity.  (From  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity.) 

Alabama  became  a  state  in  1819.  The  center  of  population  of 
Madison  County  appears  to  have  moved  gradually  from  the  Three 
Forks  of  Flint  district  to  Huntsville. 

William  Echols  IV  moved  to  Huntsville  from  Three  Forks  of 
Flint  about  1818  and  worked  for  Patton  and  Beirne  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  he  started  his  own  merchandising 
business  in  Huntsville  in  1821.  (From  Deland  and  Smith  History.) 

A  brother  and  a  brother-in-law  of  William  Echols  IV,  Elkanah 
Echols  and  Richard  Holding,  built  a  large  new  building  on  a  corner 
lot  for  their  mercantile  business  in  New  Market  in  1834.  (History  of 
New  Market.) 

The  last  record  of  real  estate  sales  by  Elkanah  and  Louisa  Echols, 
his  wife,  is  dated  1846.  It  appears  they  left  the  county  and  moved  to 
Mississippi.  Richard  Holding  seems  to  have  moved  to  the  town  of 
Madison;  he  appears  later  as  a  large  land  owner  in  the  Madison 
section  of  the  county. 

The  early  members  of  the  Echols  family  in  Virginia  were  Quak¬ 
ers,  including  “Old  John”  (the  original  settler),  William  I,  William 
II,  and  William  III. 
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It  appears  that  William  III  joined  the  Baptist  Church  about  the 
time  of  his  first  marriage.  He  and  his  immediate  family  were  Bap¬ 
tists  when  they  arrived  in  Alabama.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Enon 
Baptist  Church  on  Flint  River  by  letter  of  transfer  from  another  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  They  were  not  admitted  by  baptism.  It  is  required  that  a 
new  member  of  the  church  be  baptized. 

Seven  members  of  the  Echols  family  are  mentioned  as  members 
in  the  minutes  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  likely  to  have  been  Baptists  but 
did  not  transfer  their  membership  to  Enon  or  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  minutes  of  the  church  meetings.  Since  leaving  the  Flint  River 
district  the  Echols  family  seems  to  have  scattered  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  as  well  as  geographically. 

William  Echols  IV  appears  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  William 
Echols  III  who  remained  in  Madison  County.  William  Echols  V  was 
the  only  son  of  William  Echols  IV  who  remained  in  Madison  County. 
None  of  the  sons  of  William  Echols  V  remained  in  the  county. 

The  Beime  family  were  Episcopalians.  George  Beirne  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  local  Episcopal  Church;  Andrew  Beirne,  his 
father,  was  born  in  Roscommon,  Ulster,  (formerly  North  Ireland).  He 
may  have  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  before  he  came 
to  Virginia  or  he  may  have  been  a  Catholic.  It  is  known  that  his 
uncle.  Cardinal  Plunkett  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  hanged  in  Lon- 
donerry  for  being  a  traitor  to  the  Empire,  or  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
a  traitor.  It  is  thought  likely  that  Andrew  Beirne  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  known  that  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia 
he  changed  his  name  from  O’Beirne  to  Beime,  and  joined  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

Susan  Beime,  daughter  of  Andrew  Beirne,  married  the  son  of 
William  Patton,  (Andrew  Beime’s  partner).  The  Pattons  were  Presby¬ 
terians,  but  apparently  became  Episcopalians  after  that  time. 

William  Echols  V  married  Mary  Beirne  Patton,  and  the  Echols 
family  who  remained  in  this  section  have  been  Episcopalians.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Beime  family  made  Episcopalians  out  of  the  later 
generations  of  the  Patton,  Echols  and  Spragins  families. 

“History  of  Madison  County,”  by  Thomas  Jones  Taylor,  gives 
the  following  figures  for  population  of  Madison  County: 

1816 — Whites  . 10,000 

Colored  .  4,200 

Total  . 14,200 
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1820— Whites  .  . 
Colored  . 
Total 
1830— Whites  . 
Colored  . 
Total 

1840 — Whites 

Colored  . 
Total 
1850— Whites  . 
Colored  . 


17.400 
10,000 

27.400 
28,000 
14,000 
42,000 
25,000 
13,000 
38,000 
36,000 


(General  Betts  reports  the  1828  census  of  Huntsville — 1,008 


whites,  766  blacks.) 

1870— Total  . 31,000 

1880— Total  . 38,000 

1890 — Huntsville  .  7,995 

County  . 38,119 


The  population  in  1930  was  about  65,000  for  the  county  and 
about  11,000  for  Huntsville.  The  World  Almanac  of  1952  gives  the 
following: 


1 930 — Huntsville  . 11 ,523 

1940 — Huntsville  . 13,050 

1950— Huntsville  . 16,437 

1950 — Madison  County  . 72,900 


Huntsville  Times  reports: 

HUNTSVILLE  IN  1880  AHEAD  OF  BIRMINGHAM 

In  1880,  Huntsville  was  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  State,  its 
4,977  persons  being  ahead  of  seventh  place  Birmingham  with  3,086. 

Although  the  city  increased  its  population  60.64  per  cent  in  the 
next  10  years  it  dropped  to  fifth  place  in  the  State,  then  being  be¬ 
hind  Mobile,  Birmingham,  Montgomery  and  Anniston,  in  that  order. 

Huntsville  was  one  of  19  towns  in  the  State  in  1880  with  more 
than  2,000  population,  and  one  of  21  in  that  bracket  in  1890. 

In  1870  Huntsville’s  population  was  listed  at  4,907,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  the  county  set  at  31,267. 

The  following  is  reported  concerning  land  sales. 

The  rush  of  settlers  to  old  Madison  County,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  land  with  speculators,  resulted  in  practically  all  of  the  usable 
land  in  the  county  being  bought  by  the  beginning  of  1816. 
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About  24,000  acres  had  been  bought  in  the  first  land  sales  of 
1809,  but  the  other  land  in  the  county  remained  open  for  purchase 
at  any  time. 

The  year  of  1810  more  than  doubled  the  first  land  sales.  Sales 
during  this  period  were: 


1810  .  53,612  acres 

1811  .  48,463  acres 

1812  .  22,209  acres 

1813  .  21,194  acres 

1814  .  27,643  acres 

1815  .  19,266  acres 

1816  .  23,958  acres 


Large  tracts  were  purchased  by  speculators,  most  prominent 
among  whom  were  LeRoy  Pope  of  Petersburg,  Georgia,  John  Bra- 
han  of  Nashville,  and  Thomas  Bibb  of  Petersburg,  Georgia.” 

In  the  “History  of  Madison  County,”  written  by  Thomas  Jones 

Taylor  in  1880  to  1886  it  is  stated  that: 

“About  Maysville  and  Old  Brownsboro  were  some  of  the  earlier 

settlers  in  the  county,  many  coming  there  in  1807.” 

Brownsboro  was  incorporated  in  1825  and  flourished  until  the 
Bell  Factory  was  built.  After  the  construction  of  the  Bell  Factory, 
Brownsboro  declined  and  town  lots  were  planted  in  cotton. 

Judge  Taylor  further  reports  that  many  of  the  older  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  William  Vietch  and  William  Echols,  III  who  had  a  merchan¬ 
dizing  business  in  Maysville  and  Brownsboro,  left  for  other  localities. 

William  Echols,  III  apparently  left  in  1836  when  he  was  between 
66  and  76  years  of  age. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Brownsboro  and  Maysville  community 
was  a  trading  center  for  the  east  half  of  the  county,  where  farmers 
sold  their  cotton  and  bought  supplies.  Apparently  they  sold  their 
cotton  to  Bell  Factory  after  it  was  in  operation  (1832). 

Judge  Taylor  states  that  an  industrial  town  site  (Manchester), 
which  was  located  upstream  from  the  Bell  Factory  site,  was  abandoned 
when  the  Bell  Factory  Company  bought  the  industry  and  moved  it. 
This  was  likely  the  Yarn  Mill  which  General  Betts  reported  operating 
at  Three  Forks  of  Flint  in  1820. 

The  Flint  River  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  in  1820, 
and  moved  cotton  by  boat  from  Brownsboro  down  the  Flint  River 
prior  to  the  building  of  Bell  Factory. 

The  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  Railroad  was  built  in  about  1835, 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  completed  through  Madi- 
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son  County  in  1856.  Apparently  operated  by  mule  power  in  the  early 
days.  (See  statement  by  Mary  Winifred  Hollowed,  Appendix  Chapter 
III). 

In  speaking  of  the  starting  date  of  churches  in  Madison  County 
the  writer  has  considered  that  there  is  a  church  when  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  stable  to  construct  at  least  a  frame  building  in 
which  to  worship. 

Below  is  presented  a  report  on  telephone  progress: 

“SOUTHERN  BELL  SERVED  34  CUSTOMERS  IN  1883 

It  was  72  years  ago,  on  November  7,  1883,  that  Southern  Bell 
established  a  telephone  exchange  in  Huntsville — the  sixth  in  Alabama. 

Only  34  individuals  and  businesses  subscribed  to  the  system,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  only  13  customers  were  added. 

But  by  1900,  the  business  had  picked  up  to  where  there  were  251 
telephones  in  the  city. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  Century,  Huntsville 
had  822  telephones,  and  the  number  had  increased  to  1,262  within 
another  decade. 

During  the  next  10  years,  the  number  almost  doubled.  There 
were  2,263  instruments  here  in  1930.  But  by  1932,  the  number  had 
dropped  to  1,925. 

Recovery  was  slow  during  the  1930s,  but  in  1940,  the  system 
boasted  2,496  telephones,  a  record  number  at  the  time. 

War  restrictions  and  later,  material  shortages  limited  additions 
during  the  1940s,  but  by  1950,  the  number  of  telephones  was  over 
8,000.  In  1955,  the  system  had  15,000  instruments. 

In  December,  1954,  Southern  Bell  here  converted  from  the  man¬ 
ual  to  dial  system  at  a  cost  of  some  $2,000,000.” 

In  order  to  explain  conditions  in  Madison  County  as  they  existed 
during  and  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  the  following  quotations  are 
presented: 


“CAPTURE  OF  HUNTSVILLE 

On  April  11,  1862,  General  Mitchell  wired  the  following  report 
to  Captain  J.  B.  Fry,  Assistant  Adjutant  General:  “After  a  forced 
march  of  incredible  difficulty,  leaving  Fayetteville  yesterday  at  12m., 
my  advance  guard  consisting  of  Qurchin’s  brigade,  Kennett’s  cavalry 
and  Simonson’s  battery,  entered  Huntsville  this  morning  at  6  o’clock. 
The  city  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  no  one  having  considered 
the  march  practicable  in  the  time.  We  have  captured  about  200 
prisoners,  15  locomotives,  a  large  amount  of  passenger,  box,  and 
platform  cars,  the  telegraphic  apparatus  and  offices,  and  two  South¬ 
ern  mails.  We  have  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting  the  great  artery 
of  railway  intercommunication  between  the  Southern  States.” 
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Not  only  was  Huntsville  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  order  to  control  the  railroad  line,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  gathering  supplies  for  the  Union  forces  operating  in  the  Western 
theatre.  Outlying  plantations  were  stripped  of  cattle  and  prepared 
food  stuffs.  Stables  and  smoke  houses  in  the  town  of  Huntsville  were 
periodically  searched  for  horses,  cows,  and  “smoked  hams.” 

*  #  • 

“Cotton,  the  chief  money  crop  of  the  farmers,  was  confiscated  in 
great  quantities.  In  several  of  General  Mitchell’s  reports  he  men¬ 
tioned  large  amounts  of  cotton  which  had  been  captured  and  were 
being  sold  to  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  money  to 
buy  supplies  for  the  army.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  that  he  had  from  5,000  to  10,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  on  hand  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  transported.” 

“The  last  years  of  the  1870s  was  spent  mostly  in  recovering  from 
the  long  Federal  occupation  of  the  city.” 

“Many  of  the  slaves  who  formed  most  of  the  town’s  labor  supply 
after  the  men  went  off  to  war,  were  persuaded  by  the  Federals  to  de¬ 
sert  their  owners  for  a  uniform  in  the  Union  Army.  Others  were 
recruited  to  work  on  fortifications  for  the  city  and  as  teamsters  to  haul 
supplies  for  the  army.  Many  Negroes  were  asked  to  testify  against 
their  masters  in  order  to  secure  enough  evidence  to  put  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  town  in  prison.” 

“Many  of  the  business  firms  of  Huntsville  were  taken  over  by 
former  Union  men  who  returned  to  the  city  after  their  enlistments 
were  completed.  One  Federal  beef  contractor  was  reported  to  have 
.  gained  control  of  the  two  hotels,  the  gas  plant,  and  the  waterworks 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama 
(located  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building)  had  to  close  its  doors 
in  1863  and  send  its  records  to  Georgia  for  safe  keeping.  The  building 
was  then  used  as  headquarters  for  the  Federal  troops.” 

“In  1881,  Huntsville  got  its  first  big  industrial  break.  The 
Huntsville  Cotton  Mill  Company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  This  was  but  the  first  of  eight  mills  to  locate  in  Huntsville 
in  the  next  quarter  century.” 

“That  same  year,  1887,  the  railroad  line  to  Huntsville  from 
Elora,  Tennessee,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  was  completed.  Three  years  later,  the  railroad 
was  authorized  to  start  a  line  from  Huntsville  to  Attalla.” 

For  perhaps  one  hundred  years,  the  corporation  limit  of  Hunts¬ 
ville  was  in  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
with  the  County  Court  House  as  the  center  of  the  circle.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years  (about  1942  to  1956)  two  Government  Arsenals  have 
been  building,  enlarging,  reorganizing,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity.  It  ap* 
pears  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  corporation  limits  will  have 
been  extended  to  cover  about  thirty-five  square  miles.  The  census  of 
1956  shows  the  population  of  Huntsville  at  about  50,000. 


* 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  V  MARY  BEIRNE  PATTON  ECHOLS 

From  picture  taken  in  1858.  From  1858  painting  owned  by  Martha  Patton  Darwin. 


ECHOLS  HILL  HOME 


Chapter  II 


FOREWORD 
#  #  # 

ECHOLS  FAMILY:  1650  to  1850.* 

Including: 

(a)  John  Echols  I 

(b)  William  Echols  I 

(c)  William  Echols  II 

(d)  Early  Life  of  William  Echols  III 
Includes  Notes  From: 

History  of  the  Echols  Family,”  by  Milner  Echols  written  June  1, 
1850  (Authentic  data  compiled  by  Mary  Van  Outlaw). 

Notes  from  genealogical  data  supplied  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy. 

(See  Chapter  VIII  on  genealogy  by  M.  H.  Tardy) 

Copies  of  wills  of  William  Echols  I  and  William  Echols  II 
(Furnished  by  Marion  Patton  Echols,  II). 


*  Information  compiled  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
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Apparently,  there  were  three  members  of  the  Echols  family  in 
Virginia  prior  to  the  arrival  of  “Old  John”  the  ancestor  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  line;  Joyce  Echol  1652,  Richard  Eccles  1653,  Sylvester 
Eccles  1664,  (see  quotation  from  Records  in  Library  of  Congress 
Records,  latter  part  of  this  chapter). 

William  Echols  V  (William  H.  Echols),  a  grandson  of  William 
III  was  under  the  impression  that  his  ancestors  came  from  Wales  and 
that  Echols  was  Welch.  It  has  been  contended  that  Eccles  is  the 
English  spelling  of  the  name.  Apparently,  the  “old  timers”  spelled 
the  name  anyway  they  pleased. 

Milner  Echols  who  wrote  the  family  history  in  1850  which  is  on 
file  with  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Washington  and  William  Echols  III  who 
moved  from  Virginia  to  Alabama  were  both  grandsons  of  “Old  English 
John  Echols”  (as  he  was  referred  to  by  Milner  Echols).  Milner  Echols 
stated  in  his  history,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“John  Echols,  an  Englishman,  came  to  America  about  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  settled  in 
Caroline  County,  Virginia  and  married  a  tall  red  headed  woman, 
named  Mary  Cave  and  by  her  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.” — 
Milner  Echols. 

“John  Echols,  Welch  Quaker,  born  in  1650  died  1712.  Bought 
220  acres  land  in  Virginia  in  1704.”  (See  Genealogy  by  M.  H.  Tardy) 

M.  P.  Echols  II  advises  that  the  records  show  that  what  is  now 
Caroline  County  was  then  a  part  of  King  and  Queen  Counties. 

Milner  Echols  continues  in  reference  to  John  Echols  I  as  follows: 

“ John  was  his  first  son,  left  Virginia  and  settled  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.” — Milner  Echols. 

“ Abraham  was  old  John’s  second  son,  his  descendants  moved  to 
Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.” — Milner  Echols. 

“The  third  son  of  old  (English)  John  Echols  was  named  Wil¬ 
liam  /.  I  do  not  know  who  he  married  but  he  had  several  sons  and 
daughters.  His  sons  were  John  and  William  (II).  John  was  one  of 
the  largest  men  ever  raised  in  Virginia,  he  was  a  Quaker  preacher, 
that  is  all  I  know  of  him  or  his  family  as  I  never  saw  him  but  once.” — 
Milner  Echols. 

“  William  I  died  in  1771.  His  wife  was  named  Sarah.”  She  died  in 
1778.  They  had  seven  children,  see  Genealogy,  Chapter  VIII,  for 
names  and  serial  numbers.  See  copy  of  Will  of  William  I,  latter  part 
of  this  chapter.  ( William  I  was  known  as  William  Sr.,  in  Virginia.) 

“ William  II,  son  of  William  I,  was  also  a  very  large  man.  He 
married  a  widow  Spradlen,  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  His  sons  were  Joel,  Elkanah  and  William  III,  Joel  and  Elkanah 
moved  to  Tennessee.” — Milner  Echols. 

William  II,  married  a  second  wrife  Susannah,  see  copy  of  his  will 
in  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  He  died  February  16,  1794.  He  had  ten 
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children,  living  at  the  time  his  will  was  executed,  November  7,  1788. 
See  Chapter  VIII  Genealogy  for  names  and  serial  numbers  of  children. 

“William  II  died  February  16,  1794.” — (M.  M.  South  River, 
Quaker  Church. 

“William  III,  the  third  son  of  William  Echols  II,  married  a  girl 
by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Farmer  (a  school  mate  of  mine  in  Virginia). 
Fie  moved  to  Alabama,  settled  in  Madison  County  near  Huntsville.” — 
(Milner  Echols’  History). 

“William  III  was  born  1771,  died  1858.” — See  Chapter  III,  this 
book  for  detailed  history  of  William  Echols  III. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Milner  Echols  book  that  William  Echols  II  had 

four  daughters,  sisters  of  William  Echols  III.  They  married  William 
Wynne,  Vardee  McBee,  (a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army),  Dan¬ 
iel  Williams  and  Richard  Anderson.  One  family  lived  in  Virginia 
and  the  other  three  moved  to  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. —  (Milner  Echols). 

“Joseph  Echols  was  the  fourth  son  of  Old  English  John  Echols.” 
— Milner  Echols. 

“Richard  was  the  fifth  son  of  English  John.” — Milner  Echols. 
Note:  Richard  was  the  grandfather  of  Milner  Echols,  who  wrote  the 
Echols  history  from  which  quotations  in  this  section  are  taken. 

Quote  from  the  Milner  Echols  History: 

“Richard  Echols,  fifth  son  of  English  John,  married  Caty  Evans 
and  by  her  had  fourteen  children.” 

“Old  Richard  Echols’  second  son  was  named  John.  He  married 
Lucy  Moore  and  raised  a  large  family.  Their  oldest  son  was  James. 
He  married  Nancy  Winbush  of  South  Carolina.  He  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama  at  an  early  date,  so  I  know  little  of  his  family.  I  have  heard  that 
one  son,  named  George,  was  a  doctor  and  another  son  was  named  Sam¬ 
uel.  That  is  all  I  know  of  them.” — Milner  Echols. 

Note:  The  second  son  referred  to  above  was  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  after  “Old  English  John”  and  would  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  William  Echols  II.  He  was  likely  the  John  Echols,  Sr.,  who  lived 
in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  and  whose  will  is  quoted  in  this  re¬ 
port.  It  appears  likely  that  James,  the  brother  of  John  Echols,  Jr. 
settled  in  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  which  adjoins  Madison  County. 
It  appears  likely  that  George  Echols  was  a  son  of  James  Echols  and 
was  perhaps  born  in  Morgan  County.  Samuel  M.  Echols  is  listed  as 
a  son  of  John  Echols,  Sr.,  in  his  will.  Samuel  M.  Echols  apparently 
sold  out  in  Madison  County  and  Samuel  M.  Echols  bought  real  estate 
in  Morgan  County.  It  appears  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  this  book). 

Members  of  the  Echols  family  evidently  built  the  Hotel  Echols 
in  Decatur,  county  seat  of  Morgan  County,  which  was  the  leading 
hotel  for  some  years,  and  were  in  business  in  Decatur  and  also  owned 
farm  land  in  Morgan  County. 
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Milner  Echols  reports  that  members  of  the  Echols  family  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Georgia  and  several  of  them  moved  from  Georgia 
to  Alabama.  Later  most  of  them  moved  farther  west.  The  name 
Samuel  and  the  name  James  appear  to  have  been  popular  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  Echols  family.  Some  of  the  early  Echols  moved 
to  New  England. 

Below  is  presented  a  quotation  from  Milner  Echols’  Book: 

“Members  of  the  Echols  family  found  in  the  records  of  the  First 
Census  of  the  United  States.” 

(M.  P.  Echols,  Jr.  advises  that  this  information  was  taken  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  1782  to  1785,  in  the  Library  of  Congress.) 

Reference — Heads  of  families,  First  Census  of  the  United  States 
1790,  Vol.  10 — State  Enumeration  of  Virginia,  1782-1785.  Central 
Library,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


(Halifax  County) 


Page 

No.  in  Family 

Slaves 

22  John  Echols 

11 

8 

23  Moses  Echols 

12 

8 

23  James  Echols 

8 

5 

24  William  Echols 

13 

1 

(Pittsylvania  County) 

42  Joshua 

6 

Other 

1 

(Amelia  County) 

White  Souls 

Dwellings 

i  Dwellings 

.  .  Thomas  Echols 

10 

2 

3 

88  James  Echols 

10 

2 

4 

(Halifax  County) 

. .  Joseph  Echols 

10 

9 

10 

.  .  Obediah  Echols 

7 

• 

88  John  Echols 

10 

1 

2 

89  William  Echols 

9 

1 

3 

99  Jeremiah  Echols 

3 

# 

1 

(Notes  of  History  of  Pittsylvania  County  are 

by  Maude 

Clements.) 

“William  Echols  I  patented  land  in  Virginia  in  1728.” — (Milner 
Echols). 

“Abraham,  Joseph,  William  I  and  Richard  Echols  bought  land 
from  Colonel  Byrd’s  estate,  ‘Havilla,’  in  1746 — they  also  patented  land 
on  Bent  Creek  (6,000  acres)  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia  in 
1745.” — (Milner  Echols). 

“Quaker  John  Echols,  (son  of  William  I  member  of  Captain 
Robert  Wade’s  company  kept  record  of  March  from  Mayo  Fort  to 
New  River  in  search  of  our  enemy  Indians.” — Milner  Echols. 

“For  this  offense  preacher  John  was  reprimanded  by  the  Quaker 
Church.” — See  genealogy  by  M.  H.  Tardy. 
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“William  Echols  I  patented  land  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  1751.” — 
Milner  Echols. 

Milner  Echols  states  that:  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  of 
the  Echols  family  had  draws  in  land  lotteries  as  a  reward  for  services 
in  the  Revolutionary  and  Indian  Wars,  (lotteries  1803,  1819,  1827), 
among  them  was  William  Echols  two  draws — “The  land  lotteries  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  the  migration  of  the  Echols  family  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia.” — (Milner  Echols). 

Note:  The  above  William  Echols  may  have  been  William  Echols 
II  or  William  Echols  III.  (May  have  been  some  other  William 
Echols).  It  is  evident  that  our  ancestors  of  this  name  did  not  remain 
in  Georgia. 

There  are  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Echols  family  listed  in  the 
Milner  Echols  book,  scattered  over  a  dozen  or  so  states.  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  concentrate  on  the  William  Echols  line. 

Milner  Echols’  book  shows  six  photographs  of  the  Big  Ben  Coun¬ 
try  with  the  following  notation: 

“Scenes  from  on  the  Chandler  Ranch:  It  was  over  this  rough 
terrain  that  William  Echols  V,  (descendant  of  William,  son  of  Old 
English  John),  led  the  expedition  to  map  the  Big  Bend  Country  and 
establish  an  Army  Post  in  the  Indian  Country  in  1859-60.  His  com¬ 
pany  was  mounted  on  camels  as  an  experiment  for  Army  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  South  West.”  (See  Chapter  V,  this  book,  William  Echols 
V  for  further  information,  concerning  this  reconnoissance). 

“The  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  did  not  in  olden  times  nor  do 
they  now  believe  in  bearing  arms.  They  do  not  disbelieve  in  serving 
with  the  army,  but  will  not  bear  arms.  In  World  War  II,  Quakers 
were  assigned  non-combat  duties,  and  usually  did  a  good  job.”  (M.  H. 
Tardy) 

There  are  numerous  members  of  both  the  Spragins  and  Echols 
families  now  living  in  Georgia. 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  I 
(Furnished  by  Marion  Patton  Echols  II) 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  April  the  8th  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  &  seventy  one,  I  William  Echols  of  Halifax  County  being  in  per¬ 
fect  mind  and  memory  but  calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  my  Body 
it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  die — do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament — that  is  first  of  all  at  my  decease  I  recommend  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God  that  gave  it  and  also  my  Body  to  the  earth 
to  be  buried  in  a  decent  manner  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors 
here  after  named  nothing  doubting — at  the  general  Resurrection  I 
shall  receive  my  own  or  such  a  body  as  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me 
and  as  touching  my  worldly  estate  where  with  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
give  me  I  give  and  dispose  of  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth. 
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(1) . I  lend  Sarah  Echols  my  wife  my  land  I  now  live 

on  together  with  my  corn  mill  thereon  standing  with  all  my  moveable 
Estate  debts  due  by  accounts  as  also  Robert  my  (Molatto-?)  slave 
during  the  Time  of  her  life  my  just  debts  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same 
and  at  her  decease  to  be  equity  divided  amongue  all  my  children  thats 
now  living  and  Abner  Echols  and  Sarah  Echols  my  grand  children 
Coequil  with  my  children  thats  now  living.  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
same  land  Sc  Mill  other  apurtenances  thereunto  belonging  to  my 
grandson  Joseph  Kirby  son  of  my  daughter  Judeth  desceased  and  her 
heirs  forever.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Abner  Echols  my  grandson  a 
certain  Tract  of  land  lying  in  Pittsylvania  County  whereon  Richard 
Brown  now  lives  containing  four  hundred  acres  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Sarah  Echols  my  grandaughter  one 
certain  tract  of  land  lying  in  Elalifax  County  on  the  north  side  of 
Bannister — River  that  I  purchast  of  Robert  Wood  to  her  and  her 
heirs  forever.  Lastly  I  make  constitute  and  appoint  John  Sc  William 
Echols  my  Sons  and  Moses  Hendrick  my  son  in  law  my  only  Sc  sole 
Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  and  I  do  utterly  deny 
revoke  and  disannul  all  other  Wills  Gifts  bequeaths  or  legacies  at 
anytime  before  named  ratifying  and  confirming  this  and  no  other 
to  be  my  last  will  &  Testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  name  and  seal  this  day  and  year  above  written. 

Wm.  Echols  LS 

Test — George  Brown 

George  Combs  (Minor)  Winn 

At  a  Court  in  Halifax  County  the  16th  day  of  May  1771  this 
will  was  presented  in  court  by  the  Executors  herein  named  Sc  being 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  several  witnesses  hereto  was  ordered  to  be 
recorded  and  on  the  motion  of  the  said  Ex’trs  who  affirmed  according 
to  Law  certificate  was  granted  them  for  obtaining  a  certificate  hereof 
in  due  form.  George  Combs  Sc  Ezekiel  Slaughter  became  their  Securi¬ 
ties  Sc  they  entered  into  and  acknowledged — their  Bond  according  to 
Law. 

Truly  recorded 

Test — R.  Munford 

Test — R.  Munford 

Will  Book— O 

Page  310 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  II 
(Fuminshed  by  Marion  Patton  Echols  II) 

I  William  Echols  of  Halifax  County  being  sick  and  weak  of  body 
but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth  to  wit: 

Item.  I  lend  unto  my  beloved  wife  Susannah  Echols  my  Land  and 
plantation  lying  on  great  Poll  Catt  Creek  together  with  half  the 
profite  of  my  mill  on  Burches  Creek  during  her  Natural  life  or — 
widow  hood. 
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Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Larkin  Echols  fifty  acres 
of  land  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Tract  I  now  live  on,  or  Fifty  pounds  in 
Gold  or  Silver  to  be  paid  unto  him  by  my  son  William  when  Larkin 
arrives  to  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  William  Echols  the  land 
plantation  whereon  I  now  live,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Larkin  Echols  fifty  acres 
of  Land  at  the  lower  end  lying  on  both  sides  of  great  Poll  Catt  Creek 
or  fifty  pounds  in  gold  or  silver  to  be  paid  unto  Larkin  by  my  two 
sons  Moses  and  John  Echols,  when  Larkin  arrives  to  the  age  of  Twen¬ 
ty  one  years  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Moses  Echols  all  my 
Land  on  the  North  or  Lower  side  of  Great  Poll  Catt  Creek,  and 
Twenty  Acres  on  the  South  Side,  at  the  upper  End  of  my  Land  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever — 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  friend  John  Anderson  Ninteen  Acres  of 
Land  already  Surveyed  to  him,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  John  Echols  all  the 
Remainder  of  my  land  on  the  South  side  of  the  aforesaid  Creek  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Betty  Echols  one 
good  Horse  and  Sidesaddle  two  good  Cows  and  Calv’s  two  good 
Ewes  and  Lambs,  Five  head  of  hogs  one  good  feather  bed  and  good 
furniture,  one  pewter  Dish,  Six  pewter  plates,  one  pewter  Bason,  on 
Iron  pot  &  hooks,  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Sarah  Brown  one 
large  copper  Kettle  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Elkanah  Echols  Five 
Shilling  Current  money  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Joel  Echols  five  Shilling 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Ruth  Brown  Five 
Shilling  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  Ever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Judeth  Evans  Five 
Shilling  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Larkin  Echols  all  the 
Remainder  of  my  Estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  and  if  my  Five  last  Children  that  I  have  had  by  my  Last 
wife,  should  die  before  they  arrive  to  Lawful  age  or  without  Issue,  my 
will  and  desire  is  that  their  part  or  parts  should  be  Equally  Divided 
among  my  surviving  Children  by  my  last  wife.  .  .  . 

Item.  I  Constitute  and  Appoint  my  Trusty  friend  Moses  Hen¬ 
drick  and  George  Wood  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament 
disannulling  and  Revoking  all  other  wills  heretofore  by  me  made. 

Item.  My  will  and  desire  is  that  my  Estate  should  not  be  ap¬ 
praised  in  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  seal.  This  the  Seventh  day  of  November  1788 — 

Signed,  Sealed  Published  pronounced  and  declared,  by  the  said 
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William  Echols  as  his  last  will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
Subscribed  our  names. 

Reuben  Ragland 
Obadiah  Spradling 

her  her  William  Echols — LS 

Elizabeth  Anne  X  Boult  Lucy  X  Spradling 

mark  mark 

At  a  Court  held  for  Halifax  County  the  22nd  day  of  September 
1794  the  within  written  last  Will  and  Testament  of  William  Echols 
deceased  was  piesented  in  Court  and  proved  by  the  oath  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses  thereto  to  be  the  act  and  will  of  the  said  deceased  and  was 
ordered  to  be  recorded — 

Truly  Recorded  Test — G.  Carrinton  CHC 

T4y.„  ^  Teste— William  Thompson  DC.  H.C. 

Will  Book  3 
Page  116 

QUAKER  CHURCH  TITHES 

PAID  BY  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  I  AND  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  II 

(Information  Furnished  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy  in  July  1955) 

“Lunenburg  County,  taken  from  Brunswick,  originally  embraced 
all  the  territory  from  Brunswick  County  westward  to  the  top  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  and  from  the  North  Carolina  line  northward  to 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers.  From 
this  was  created  Halifax  1752,  Bedford  1754,  Charlotte  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg  1765  and  Pittsylvania,  1767.  (Hening,  Vol.  VI,  page  252)  (Old 
Free  State,  Vol.  I,  page  139-136-137). 


Year 

1749  —  William  Caldwell 

1749  —  Nicholas  Haile 

1748  —  William  Caldwell 

1 749  —  Cornelius  Cargill 

1750  —  William  Caldwell 
1750  —  Cornelius  Cargill 

1750  —  John  Phelps 
1752  —  J ohn  Phelps 


Tithe 


Joseph  Echolds 

Isaac  Echolds  2 

John  Eckols  1 

Joseph  Echolds 
Abraham 

Israel  3 

Moses  Ecols 
Richard  3 

William  Eckholls  1 

Joseph  Ecchols 
Isaac  2 

William  Echols  I  1 

William  Echols  II  1 

Richard  Echolls 

Moses  3 

Jno  Echoles  1 

Jno  Echoles  1 


List  of  Tithes — Lunenburv 

Taken  By 


Scalp 
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Under  date  of  July  18,  1955  Matthews  H.  Tardy  writes  in  part 
as  follows: 

“I  am  checking  old  church  records  to  try  and  find  where  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  were  married.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Halifax  County  was  formed  in  1773  at  Catawba 
and  Winn’s  Creek.  The  Winn’s  Creek  Church  with  thirty-five  mem¬ 
bers  and  Obediah  Echols  as  their  first  preacher.  He  was  a  mighty 
power  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  but  fell  into  gross  immorality 
and  suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  afterwards  repented  and  was 
restored  to  the  ministry.  No  marriage  records  exist  prior  to  1753.” 

Under  date  of  September  30,  1955,  Marion  Patton  Echols  II, 

writes  in  part  as  follows: 

“Notice  they  spell  his  name  Eckhols  which  indicates  some  pro¬ 
gress.  The  original  spelling  was  Eckholes  so  they  have  one  more  letter 
than  our  present  version  and  one  less  than  the  ancients.  Also  note 
that  Thomas  Spragins  was  one  of  those  who  appraised  the  estate.  This 
date  of  May  21,  1761  is  the  earliest  on  any  Echols  so  presumably  it  is 
of  interest  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Isaac  was  the  brother  of  our 
William.” 

“I  want  to  give  you  a  partial  run  down  taken  from  the  record  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  historical  mention  of  the  name  Echols 
and  the  places  that  there  is  a  note  on  the  name  Echols  in  the  record. 
There  are  more  of  these  which  I  have  not  covered  but  this  is  my 
partial  list  and  will  probably  be  my  total  list  for  some  time  since  I  am 
in  night  school  five  nights  a  week  and  with  my  studying  find  myself 
very  busy.” 

List  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: 

1652  Joyce  Echol  (indentured)  arrived  Milford  Haven,  Va.* 

1653  Richard  Eccles  (indentured)  arrived  Corotoman-Lancaster 

County.* 

1664  Sylvester  Eccles  (indentured)  arrived  Rappahamock  & 
Northumberland.* 

1703  (23  October)  John  Echolls— and  three  others  patented 
1620  acres  Tuckahoe-King  8c  Queen  Counties  on  Mattapon  s  River. 

1704  John  Eachols  paid  quit  rent  on  220  acres  King  and  Queen 

Note:  The  two  items  immediately  above  refer  to  John  Echols  I  called  Old 
English  John  by  Milner  Echols.)  r, 

1728  (11  December)  Abraham  Eccles  (and  three  others)  Wil¬ 

liam  I,  Joseph  and  Richard,  patented  6,000  acres  of  land,  Spottsyl- 
vania  County  near  Bent  (or  Stocks)  Creek. 

(Note:  The  above  were  sons  of  John  Echols  I.) 

1741  (15  October)  Richard  Eckholes  patented  1,600  acres, 

Nottoway  River,  Prince  Edward  County  near  Farmville. 

(Note:  Brother  of  William  Echols  I). 

1747  William  Eckholes  patented  1,091  acres  on  Sailor’s  Creek  in 

Prince  Edward  County. 

•Note — Residence  of  Patentee  and  Location  of  Land. 
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(Note:  Apparently  this  was  William  Echols  I.) 

Note  by  M.  P.  E.  II,  “the  above  references  are  in  public  documents 
in  Library  of  Congress.” 

1749  Abraham  Echols  — left  Will,  Luenburg  County  which 
ajoins  Prince  George  County. 

(Note:  Brother  of  William  Echols  I.) 

1756  (9  October)  John  Eccles— et  al  petetion  for  a  Quaker 
meeting  at  Goose  Creek  in  Bedford  County. 

(Note:  This  was  John  II,  brother  of  William  I). 

1757  (17  December)  John  (son  of  Wm.  and  Sarah)  Echols  joins 
Quaker  meeting. 

(Note:  Son  of  William  I.) 

1758  Edward  Eckles— left  will,  Sussex  County  near  Petersburg, 
May  20— John  Echols— moved  (?)  Halifax  County,  June  17— William, 
Sr.  Echols — joined  Quakers,  Halifax  County. 

(Note:  William  Echols  I.) 

William  Echols,  Jr.— joined  Quakers,  Halifax  County. 

(Note:  William  Echols  II)  (Both  were  on  Committee) 

August  12— John  (son  of  Wm.  and  Sarah)  went  after  Indians 
(with  Capt.  Wade)  from  Halifax  to  New  River. 

1759  (21  March)  John  read  out  of  the  meeting  by  Quakers  for 
above  warlike  trip. 

(Note:  The  above  two  items  refer  to  John,  son  of  William  I.) 

9  September  Judith  joined  Quaker  meeting  in  Halifax  County. 

1760  (19  January)  Judith  marries  Richard  Kirby. 

(Note:  The  above  two  items  refer  to  Judith  Echols,  daughter  of 
William  I.) 

1761  Isaac — deceased — property  is  inventoried — Halifax  County. 

1762  (9  October)  William  punished  by  Quakers,  South  River 
meeting. 

(Note:  William  Echols  II) 

1764  John — still  in  hot  water  over  Indian  trip. 

(Note:  John  II) 

1769  James— married  Elizabeth  Milner  Palmer,  Halifax  County. 

1770  William  (Jr.)  married  non-Quaker. 

(Note:  William  II) 

1771  (April)  William,  Sr. — died — will  in  Halifax  County. 

(Note:  William  I)  7 

r  William  re-admitted  after  1770  marriage  under  Bannister 
(in  Halifax  County)  meeting. 

(Note:  William  II) 

1774-7  Moses— 2nd  Lt.  Militia— Halifax  County 

1777  John,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  went  as  drovers  on  Cherokee 
expedition  and  were  paid  for  8  days,  22  days,  22  days,  respectively. 

1778  (February)  Sarah— died,  wife  of  William  Sr.— mother  of 
Wm.  Jr.  and  John,  Halifax  County. 

(Note:  Wife  of  William  I) 
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1782  Tax  Roll— Joseph  and  8  dependents,  Pittsylvania  County. 

“  “  Joshua  and  5  dependents,  Pittsylvania  County. 

“  “  James  and  7  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

“  “  John  and  10  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

“  “  Moses  and  11  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

“  “  William  (II)  and  12  dependents,  Halifax 

County. 

Drusilla  marries,  Halifax  County. 

1784  John  Eccles  (Eckols) — marries  Sarah  Williams,  Norfolk 

County. 

1785  Tax  Roll— Jeremiah  and  2  dependents,  Pittsylvania 
County. 

“  “  James  and  8  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

“  “  John  and  9  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

“  “  Moses  and  11  dependents,  Halifax  County. 

1785  William  and  8  dependents  (Tax  Roll),  Halifax  County. 
(William  II) 

Tax  Roll — James  and  9  dependents,  Amelia  County. 

“  “  Thomas  and  9  dependents,  Amelia  County. 

“  “  Joseph  (?)  and  9  dependents,  Fairfax  County. 

1785  Tax  Roll,  Obediah  and  6  dependents,  Fairfax  County. 

1786  John — reinstalled  by  Quakers,  Halifax  County. 

1788  John  (?)  Johnothan  (See  Edward  1758)  left  will  in  Sussex 
County  (son  of  Edward). 

1790  Joseph — deceased  has  property  inventoried  in  Halifax 
Countv. 

1791  (April  7)  Joseph  married  Lucy  Handcock  in  Bedford 
.  County. 

1791  Obediah  married  Lucy  Jones  in  Halifax  County. 

1792  Jeremiah  left  will  in  Halifax  County. 

1794  (February  16)  William — died  left  will — Halifax  County. 
(Note:  William  Echols  II) 

1795  John— died,  Bedford  County. 

1795  Susann  married  John,  Halifax  County. 

1799  Obediah— died,  Pittsylvania  County. 

1807  Moses  —  married  Elizabeth  Hix  (or  Hicks)  Campbell 
County. 

Note:  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  each  member 
or  branch  for  the  Echols  family  used  his  own  discretion  in  spelling 
the  name.  The  above  statistics  were  furnished  by  Marion  Patton 

Echols  II. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  three  members  of  the 
Echols  family  arrived  in  Virginia  1652  to  1664,  it  is  possible  that  one 
may  have  been  the  father  of  Old  John  Echols  I. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS,  III* 

INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  IS  INCLUDED: 

Enon  Baptist  Church  Records 
Records  in  Madison  County  Courthouse 
Monuments  in  Madison  County  Cemeteries 
“Northern  Alabama”  by  DeLand  &  Smith 
“Echols  History”  by  Milner  Echols 
Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones 
Records  of  Matthews  H.  Tardy 

AND  OTHER  SOURCES 
WILLIAM  ECHOLS,  III 

Known  as  William  Echols,  Jr.,  in  Virginia,  and  William  Echols, 
Sr.,  in  Alabama. 

William  Echols,  III,  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  records  of  the  Quaker  Church,  he  was  born  in  1771.  The 
1830  census  records  that  he  was  between  60  and  70  years  of  age  in 
1830.  The  census  shows  him  a  few  years  older  than  the  Quaker 
Church,  records. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  “Northern  Alabama”  by  DeLand  and  Smith 
reports  that  he  came  to  Alabama  in  about  1810  from  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia.  The  writer  thinks  that  this  information  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  William  Echols  V,  and  is  correct.  He  bought  his  first  land 
in  Alabama  in  January,  1811,  indicating  that  he  must  have  arrived 
prior  to  1811.  Apparently  William  III  bought  no  land  at  the  1809 
land  sale,  but  bought  his  first  land  in  January,  1811. 

Matthews  H.  Tardy  quotes  authorities  to  prove  that  William  III 
and  family  arrived  in  Alabama  about  1809,  and  that  Mary  Elizabeth 
Echols  Hollowell  was  born  in  Alabama  March  29,  1810.  This  sounds 
reasonable,  all  agree  that  he  arrived  in  1809  or  1810. 

William  III  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer,  his  first  wife,  in 
Virginia.  The  marriage  was  evidently  not  in  the  Quaker  Church,  as 
no  “Intentions”  were  spoken  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  church, 
nor  were  “Banns”  ever  published  by  the  Society,  so  William  III  was 
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not  married  with  the  sanction  of  the  Society.  Mary  Elizabeth  Faimer 
was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  died  in  Alabama. 

June  16,  1794,  it  was  reported  at  the  Bannister  Monthly  Meeting 
of  the  Quaker  Church  that  William  Jr.,  (meaning  William  III)  was 
married  contrary  to  discipline.  Discipline  was  deferred  at  his  request. 
August  20,  1794,  William  Jr.  (meaning  William  III)  confessed  his 
disorderly  marriage  and  was  acquitted.  No  later  dealings  between  the 
Quaker  Church  and  William  III  have  been  noted. 

No  evidence  has  been  found  to  support  this  conclusion,  but  to 
the  writer  it  appears  likely  that  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  was  a  Baptist; 
that  William  III  married  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  had  Baptist  chil¬ 
dren.  He  did  have  a  flock  of  Baptist  children  when  he  arrived  in 
Alabama,  otherwise  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

Susannah,  apparently  the  first  born  of  William  III  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Farmer,  was,  as  recorded  on  the  monument  in  the  Echols 
Cemetery,  born  August  6,  1792.  She  died  August  15,  1825,  (as  recorded 
on  the  monument).  It  therefore  appears  that  William  III  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Farmer  were  married  in  1791,  in  all  probability  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  The  Quaker  Church  apparently  did  not  make  it  “hot” 
for  William  III  until  1794. 

William  Echols  III  and  wife,  Sarah,  and  daughter,  Susannah,  were 
received  by  letter  of  transfer  into  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  on  Flint 
River  in  1819. 

In  1825,  William  Echols  III  and  other  members  of  the  Building 
Committee  were  authorized  and  directed  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  old 
Meeting  House  and  lot,  the  new  brick  church  having  been  completed 
in  1825.  (Minutes  of  Meetings). 

William  Echols  and  Sarah  were  granted  letters  of  dismission  in 
1830  (honorable  discharge  or  transfer  from  Enon  Baptist  Church). 
(Minutes  of  Enon  Baptist  Church). 

The  official  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church 
indicate  that  old  William  III,  known  locally  as  William  Sr.,  was 
“called  on  the  carpet”  by  the  Presbytery  (governing  body)  of  the 
Enon  Church.  Charges  were  filed  against  him  on  seven  counts,  he 
was  found  not  guilty  in  six  cases  out  of  seven.  In  the  seventh  case, 
he  was  accused  of  drinking  and  gambling.  He  replied  that  if  he  evei 
did  any  drinking  or  gambling  it  was  prior  to  joining  the  church  and 
was  not  their  business.  Pursuant  thereto,  he  was  un-fellowshipped  by 
the  Presbytery  (meaning  fired).  Thereupon  his  wife,  Sarah,  took  the 
floor  at  a  meeting  and  alleged  that  her  husband  had  been  found  guilty 
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on  insufficient  and  inconclusive  evidence.  She  notified  the  congre¬ 
gation  that  she  did  not  wish  to  associate  with  such  people,  that  effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  she  was  unfellowshipping  herself  and  would  no 
longer  occupy  her  seat  at  meetings. 

A  committee  composed  of  two  men  and  three  women  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  committee  later  reported  that  they  had  labored  dili¬ 
gently  with  wife  Sarah  for  three  months,  but  that  she  had  persisted 
in  her  refusal  to  occupy  her  seat  at  meetings.  A  vote  was  taken  by  the 
congregation,  a  majority  voted  that  old  William  III  was  unfellow- 
shipped  on  insufficient  and  inconclusive  evidence,  thereupon  he  was 
reinstated  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  extended  to  him.  (The 
writer  suspects  that  the  rest  of  the  Echols  clan  were  present  and  voting 
on  this  occasion.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  original  roll  of  church 
members  were  members  of  the  Echols  family.) 

At  a  later  date,  William  III  and  wife,  Sarah,  requested  and  were 
granted  honorable  discharge  with  letters  of  transfer. 

It  appears  that  the  Flint  River  or  Enon  Baptists  may  have 
been  more  or  less  divided  by  strife  in  to  camps,  the  Missionary  Wing 
and  the  Primitive  Wing.  Whether  the  Echols  clan  were  Primitive 
Baptists  or  whether  they  were  Missionary  Baptists  or  mixed,  is  un¬ 
known.  It  appears  that  the  Missionary  Wing  moved  to  Huntsville 
and  founded  the  church  which  later  developed  into  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Huntsville. 

William  III  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  were  granted  letters  of  “dismis¬ 
sion  in  1830  (honorable  discharge  or  transfer  from  Enon  Baptist 
Church). 

Apparently  little  is  known  concerning  William  III  between  1800 
and  about  1810  when  he  arrived  in  Madison  County.  It  may  be  that 
William  III  went  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  with  numerous  other 
members  of  the  Echols  family  and  came  on  to  Alabama  in  about  1810. 
See  last  page  of  Foreword  (William  Echols  was  entitled  to  two  draws 

for  free  land  in  Georgia).  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  William 
III,  most  likely  not. 

We  know  that  William  III  and  Sarah  Holey  were  man  and  wife 
when  they  entered  the  Enon  Church  in  1819;  when  they  signed  deeds 
selling  out  Madison  County  real  estate  in  1835;  when  he  was  buried 
in  the  Echols  Farm  Cemetery  in  Mississippi  in  about  1858. 

The  marriage  of  William  III  and  Sarah  Holey  is  not  recorded  in 
Madison,  Limestone  or  Morgan  Counties,  Alabama,  therefore  must 
have  taken  place  eleswhere.  (Date  and  location  unknown).  In  view 
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of  the  fact  that  William  IV  is  a  son  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer,  the 
date  or  location  of  the  William  III  and  Sarah  Holey  marriage  is  not 
important  to  the  straight  William  Echols  line  of  descent. 

We  have,  in  effect,  the  eye  witness  testimony  of  Milner  Echols 
(see  Foreword)  that  William  III  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Absolom  Farmer,  in  Virginia.  William  Echols 
IV  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1800.  (DeLand  and  Smith  History,  and 
monument  in  Huntsville  cemetery).  He  would  necessarily  be  the  son 
of  William  III  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer.  Mr.  Tardy  advises  that 
proof  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  and  William  III  has 
been  approved  by  the  F.  F.  V.,  The  Colonial  Dames,  and  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Patriots  and  Founders  of  America.  Milner  Echols  knew  his 
cousin,  William  III,  and  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer. 
However,  it  is  not  material  to  the  issue,  in  the  cases  of  William  Echols 
IV  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Echols  (Hollowell).  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  descendants  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Farmer  died  and  William  III  married  Sarah  Holey  between  1810 
and  1818. 

Under  date  of  February  19,  1954,  Mr.  Tardy  writes  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  have  some  very  nice  Echols  Heirlooms.  The  one  I  prize  the 
most  is  an  old  French  perfume  bottle,  about  five  inches  high.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  and  was  given  by  her  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Echols,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Susan  Ann  Hollowed,  who 
gave  it  to  her  sister  (my  grandmother)  upon  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  my  mother.  I  have  also  a  necklace  with  a  cross.  It  was  made  from 
a  lock  of  hair  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer,  wife  of  William  Echols.  It 
is  really  exquisite.  Among  my  grandmother’s  silver  there  are  three 
very  thin  and  worn  coin  silver  spoons  with  an  “E”  on  the  handle 
front.  Among  my  daguerreotypes  is  one  of  William  Echols,  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  and  two  sons.” 

William  Echols  III  is  reported  to  have  had  thirteen  children. 
Jane  Echols  quotes  her  father,  son  of  William  Echols  V,  as  having 
said  that  William  III  and  William  IV  each  had  thirteen  children. 

(1)  William  Echols  IV  1800-1863,  (monument  Huntsville  Ceme¬ 
tery)  married  Mary  Hobbs,  15  February  1827  (See  Chapter  on  William 
Echols  IV)  bom  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

(2)  Larkin  Echols  (born  1804,  Tardy  Genealogy)  married  Judith 
A.  Logan,  16th  June  1829.  (County  Records,  Madison  County).  Two 
children  of  Larkin  and  Judith  Echols  are  buried  in  the  Echols  Ceme¬ 
tery  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint: 

William  P.  Echols  (1830-1831) 

Sarah  Echols  (1833-1835) 
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Larkin  and  Judith  Echols  received  by  letter  into  Enon  Church 
in  1830,  were  granted  letters  of  “dismission"  and  left  the  Church  in 
1835.  Larkin  was  a  land  owner;  he  and  Judith  lived  on  their  land 
between  New  Market  and  Maysville.  Probably  left  the  district  and 
likely  the  state  when  they  left  the  church  in  1835.  Echols  History  by 
Milner  Echols  indicates  he  moved  to  Mississippi.  In  1835  Probate 
Record  Volume  P,  page  215:  Larkin  Echols  bought  from  John  and 
Sarah  Echols  1/9  of  the  estate  of  William  Wright,  consideration 
$400.00.  Later  in  1835,  Larkin  and  Judith  Echols  sold  the  same  1/9 
of  the  William  Wright  estate  to  John  Wright  for  $300.00. 

(3)  Elkanah  Echols  (1806-1863,  Tardy  Genealogy)  married 
Louisa  J.  Shotwell  4th  June  1834.  Marriage  Records  Book  4,  page 
195,  Madison  County). 

Elkanah  Echols  and  Richard  Holding  (husband  of  Susannah 
Echols)  “Built  a  large  corner  store  in  New  Market  in  1834.  They  were 
prominent  merchants  of  New  Market  for  many  years."  (From  His¬ 
tory  of  New  Market,  published  in  1877.)  It  is  recorded  in  Probate 
Record  Books  that  Elkanah  and  Louisa  Echols  sold  real  estate  in  1837, 
1843,  two  tracts  in  1844,  two  tracts  in  1845,  one  tract  in  1846.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  then  left  the  county,  likely  went  to  Mississippi. 

They  are  reported  to  have  had  three  children.  (See  Genealogy' 
by  M.  H.  Tardy.) 

(4)  Terry  or  Turner  Echols. 

The  Enon  Church  records  show  that  Terry  Echols  was  admitted 
to  the  church  in  1825,  unfellowshipped  in  1829,  likely  left  the  county. 
Genealogy  by  M.  H.  Tardy  shows  Turner  Echols  (son  of  William  III) 
was  born  November  22,  1807.  No  records  have  been  found  in  the 
County  Courthouse  under  either  name.  Terry  may  be  the  correct 
name  as  it  is  used  several  times  in  the  Enon  Church  Records.  Turner 
Echols,  a  lawyer,  died  in  Mississippi.  (Sharrock  Bible  Record.) 

(5)  Joseph  Echols  (born  April  22,  1814.  M.  H.  Tardy  Gen- 
ealogy).  Joseph  Echols  married  Evaline  P.  Sandridge  21st  March  1840. 
(Marriage  Record  Book  4,  page  530,  Madison  County.) 

“Echols  History”  by  Milner  Echols  indicates  that  he  moved  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  was  killed. 

(6)  Pleasant  J.  Echols  (reported  to  have  been  bom  in  Virginia 
in  1795).  Pleasant  J.  Echols  married  Martha  Isabella  Powell  22nd 
April  1847.  (Marriage  Record  Book  4,  page  173,  Madison  County.) 

Pleasant  J.  Echols  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  as  such  signed 
numerous  marriage  certificates  which  are  on  record  in  the  Madison 
County  Courthouse.  (Mrs.  Howard  Jones.) 

(7)  John  Echols  (born  July  29,  1808.  M.  H.  Tardy  Genealogy). 
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Married  Sarah  Wright  25th  June  1834.  (Probate  Record  Book  4,  page 
197.)  Sally  Wright  was  born  August  2,  1802. 

John  Echols  and  wife,  Sarah,  apparently  sold  out  their  Madison 
County  property  in  1835.  (Deed  Book  D,  Volume  D,  page  215,  Madi¬ 
son  County),  also  a  Brownsboro  lot.  John  Echols  and  Sarah  Wright 
Echols  of  Caldwell  (Burleson  County)  Texas,  were  heirs  to  the 
estate  of  John  M.  Wright,  (Book  G/S  2,  page  143,  Madison  County, 
Alabama).  John  M.  Wright  lived  close  to  the  home  of  William 
Echols  III,  near  the  Three  Forks  of  Flint.  It  is  reported  that  Col¬ 
onel  John  Echols  had  immense  land  holdings  on  the  Brazos  River 
in  Texas. 

Sarah  Wright  Echols  died  at  Bryan,  Texas,  October  15,  1874. 
John  and  Sarah  Wright  Echols  had  two  children,  a  son  who  died 
unmarried  and  a  daughter,  Annie,  who  married  a  Mr.  Davis  and  had 
two  daughters,  Annie  and  Lula  Davis.  (Probate  Record,  Madison 
County,  Book  4,  page  197.)  (Tyler  Volume  8,  page  200.)  (Reported 
by  M.  H.  Tardy.) 

John  Echols  was  living  in  1857,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  his  father’s 
will  as  one  of  “my  five  living  children,  (see  will  of  William  Echols 

III.) 

“William  Wright  and  wife,  Sally  Mitchell  Wright,  Daniel  Wright, 
John  Wright,  William  Petty  and  wife,  Lucretia  Wright  Petty,  and 
their  sister,  Amelia  Wright  Martain,  a  widow,  moved  from  Surry 
County,  N.  C.  to  Madison  County,  Alabama  in  1815.  Amelia  married 
9  January  1828  Richard  Holding.  Ceremony  performed  by  William 
E.  Dupree  (Tyler,  Vol.  8,  page  199).”  (Matthews  H.  Tardy.) 

The  Wright  families  were  members  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church. 
(Enon  Church  Records.) 

(8)  Jeremiah  Echols — bom  August  28,  1811  had  five  children. 
See  Genealogy — Chapter  VIII.  Moved  to  Texas  (Prof.  W.H.E.  report). 

Daughters: 

(1)  Susannah  Echols  (1792-1825).  Monument  in  Echols  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  farm  of  William  Echols  III.  The  lettering  on  the  monument 
is  copied  below:  Mrs  Susan 

Wife  of 
Rd.  Holding 
Daughter  of 
Wm.  Echols  Sen. 

Born  Aug.  6 
1792 

Died  Aug.  15 
1825 

“Peace  be  writh  you” 
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The  monument  is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The 
words  “Mrs.  Susan”  take  up  all  available  space  on  one  line.  The 
words  “Rd.  Holding”  and  “Wm.  Echols  Sen.”  also  take  up  all  avail¬ 
able  space  on  one  line  and  show  abbreviations  in  all  three  lines. 
Susannah,  as  the  name  is  shown  in  full  in  the  church  records,  came  to 
Alabama  with  her  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  apparently 
in  about  1810.  She  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Enon  Baptist 
Church  on  Flint  River  in  1819  by  letter  of  transfer  from  another  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  most  likely  a  Virginia  church.  The  name  of  the  church 
from  which  she  transferred  is  not  given  in  the  records.  The  Enon 
Church  was  the  only  Baptist  Church  in  Alabama  at  that  time. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1820  (Marriage  Records  Book  3,  page 
54,  Madison  County),  she  married  Richard  Holding.  He  was  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Elkanah  Echols  in  the  mercantile  business  at  New  Market. 
As  mentioned  above,  she  died  in  1825  and  is  buried  in  the  Echols 
Cemetery  near  the  Three  Forks  of  Flint.  The  Enon  Church  in  record¬ 
ing  her  death  spelled  the  name  “Susanna”.  Milner  Echols  states  that 
William  III  had  a  daughter  married  to  Richard  Holding — (evidently 
Susannah). 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1828,  Richard  Holding  married  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Amelia  Martin.  Mrs.  Martin  was  a  member  of  the  Wright 
family  who  lived  near  the  Three  Forks  of  Flint. 

Mrs.  Howard  Jones  advises  that  Susanna  Echols  had  no  children, 
but  that  her  successor,  Mrs.  Martin,  had  three  Richard  Holding  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  two  men,  both  age  thirty  to  forty  listed  in  the  1830' 
census,  both  named  Richard  Holding. 

(2)  Nancy  Echols  (Royster),  1797-1827.  Buried  in  Echols  Ceme¬ 
tery  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint. 

(3)  Mary  Elizabeth  Echols,  1810-1849.  Married  William  Dean 
Hollowell,  March  10,  1830.  (Tombstone — Echols  Cemetery.) 

Buried  in  Echols  Cemetery  near  Three  Forks  of  Flint.  (See 
Genealogy  by  M.  H.  Tardy,  her  great  grandson).  Hollowell  Bible 
shows  Mary  Echols  Hollowed  born  in  Virginia,  March  29,  1810. 

“Died  at  her  residence,  Mary  Hollowed,  consort  of  William  D. 
Hollowed,  on  the  1st  inst.  at  7  a.m.  after  a  lingering  illness  of  eighteen 
weeks,  in  her  fortieth  year.  Baptist  nine  years.  Holly  Spring  papers 
copy.”  (Southern  Advocate,  October  5,  1849.) 

“January  19,  1890.  William  D.  Hollowed,  born  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  age  eighty-nine,  buried  in  Huntsville.  Widower.”  (Madison 
County  Record  Death  Certificate  1889-1890.) 

(4)  Eliza  Echols,  born  April  25,  1801.  (Genealogy  by  M.  H. 
Tardy.) 
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The  following  report  was  published  in  July  1824  issue  of  the 
“Huntsville  Republican,"  also  recorded  in  “Alabama  Records,"  Vol¬ 
ume  35,  page  28,  D.  A.  R.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Major  Larkin  F.  Wood  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  married  Miss 
Eliza  Echols,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Echols  of  this  county  in 
1824."  (Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CENSUS  OF  1830: 

Residence  of  William  Echols,  III,  and  Sarah  Echols  (Three  Forks 
of  Flint): 

1  male  age  60  to  70 

1  female  age  50  to  60 

2  males  age  15  to  20 

1  male  age  20  to  30. 

Residence  of  William  Echols  IV  (in  Huntsville): 

1  male  under  5 

1  male  age  15  to  20 

2  males  30  to  40 

1  female  under  5 

1  female  20  to  30. 

Residence  of  Larkin  and  Judith  Echols: 

1  male  age  0  to  5 

2  males  20  to  30 

1  female  age  15  to  20. 

In  the  William  Echols  III  residence  in  1830  he  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  and  three  sons  were  at  home,  all  daughters  appear  to  have 
been  gone.  Census  shows  that  William  Echols  IV,  age  thirty  to  forty 
years,  was  gone,  residing  in,  Huntsville,  and  that  Larkin  was  gone.  It 
appears  likely  that  one  brother  age  twenty  to  thirty  was  living  in  the 
home  of  Larkin  Echols,  may  have  been  Elkanah.  The  census  defi¬ 
nitely  accounts  for  five  brothers,  probably  six,  one  other,  an  older  one, 
likely  gone. 

The  following  is  recorded  in  the  Madison  County  courthouse 
“Tract  Book" — SE  1/4  Section  4,  T2  RI  E  patented  to  William  Echols, 
assignee,  January  25,  1811,  patent  No.  1059.  (It  appears  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  applicant  bought  on  the  installment  plan  in  1809  and  sold  his 
equity  in  this  quarter  section  to  William  Echols  in  1811,  as  recorded 
above).  The  SW  1  /4  of  this  section  was  patented  by  George  A.  Kelly, 
who  with  his  wife,  sold  to  William  Echols,  December  25,  1818. 

The  first  transaction  above  indicates  that  William  III  was  in 
Madison  County  by  late  1810. 

In  the  will  of  Davis  Battle,  Probate  Record  3,  page  159,  dated 
April  16,  1824,  William  Echols,  Sr.,  is  named  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  estate.  The  old  Battle  place  including  the  Battle  Cemetery  ad- 
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joins  the  Old  William  Echols  III  place,  including  the  Echols  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Both  places  are  now  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Pat  Mullin, 
at  least  the  two  cemeteries  are  included  in  the  Mullin  Tract. 

In  1838,  it  was  recorded  in  Orphans  Court,  Book  7,  page  279, 
that  William  Echols  IV  was  appointed  guardian,  and  Elkanah  Echols 
as  surety  for  Mary  A.  Yokely  and  George  F.  Yokely,  minors.  The 
Yokely  children  were  said  to  be  a  niece  and  nephew  of  William  IV 
and  Elkanah  Echols,  apparently  a  sister’s  children,  which  may  indicate 
another  daughter  of  William  III. 

In  Orphans  Court,  Book  5,  page  20,  October  1831,  William 
Echols  III  was  among  those  appointed  to  appraise  the  estate  of  James 
Power,  Sr.,  who  died  intestate. 

November  18,  1835:  “William  Echols,  III  being  desirous  of  mov¬ 
ing  further  south  advertises  his  lands  for  sale.”  (Alabama  Records, 
Volume  12,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Matthews  Tardy  makes  the  following  statement: 

“I  have  checked,  or  had  checked,  every  available  reference  and  fail 
to  find  any  William  Echols  serving  in  the  Revolution.  References 
checked  are: 

Register  of  officers,  Continental  Army 

Virginia  Soldiers  of  1776  by  Davis  A.  Burgess 

Virginia  Continentals  by  Walter  Clarke 

Bureau  of  Pensions,  Washington.” 

Deed  Books  in  the  Probate  Judge’s  Office  in  Huntsville  appear 
to  indicate  that  William  Echols,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  sold  out  in 
1836  and  it  is  probable  that  they  left  the  county  at  that  time  or  soon 
after.  No  information  has  been  found  concerning  personal  property. 

Deed  Book  D,  Vol.  P,  page  627 — 1836. 

Warranty  Deed  from  William  Echols,  Sr.,  and  Sarah  Echols  to 
James  Taylor,  dated  February  6,  1836. 

Ei/2  of  SW  1  /4,  Ei/2  of  NW  1  /4. 

Sec.  16  T-2  R-I-E,  containing  acres — 320. 

Consideration — $4,050. 

Deed  Book  D,  Volume  P,  page  627. 

Warranty  Deed  from  William  Echols,  Sr.,  and  Sarah  Echols  to 
William  Eastland,  dated  February  6,  1936. 

Ni/2  of  the  Ei/2  Sec.  16,  T-2  R-I-E:  Acreage — 81. 

Consideration — $  1 ,620.00. 

In  1836,  William  Echols,  Sr.  would  have  been  66  to  76  years  of 
age.  No  later  real  estate  transfers  by  William  Echols,  Sr.,  and  Sarah 
Echols  are  recorded.  It  appears  that  they,  accompanied  by  several 
sons,  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1836. 

William  Echols,  III  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  Eliz- 
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abeth  Farmer,  and  his  second  wife  being  Sarah  Holey  Echols,  who  was 
his  legal  wife  in  Madison  County,  and  signed  legal  documents  as  his 
wife. 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Enon  Baptist 
Church  that  old  William  Echols  III  was  somewhat  of  a  peppery  old 
fellow. 

If  the  Echols  family  had  any  slaves  they  are  not  shown  on  the 
roll  of  the  Enon  Church,  (about  one-third  of  the  congregation  was 
black). 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  a  1939  dollar  was  worth  about 
two  1953  model  dollars,  and  a  before  Roosevelt  dollar  was  likely 
worth  about  four  1953  dollars.  Judging  by  the  sale  price  of  the  Echols 
home  on  West  Clinton  Street  in  1901,  it  appears  that  a  1901  dollar 
was  worth  about  7  or  8  1953  dollars.  An  1835  dollar  was  probably 
equivalent  to  about  15  1953  dollars,  or  $75,000  to  $80,000  for  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  III  farm  in  1953  dollars. 

It  is  reported  in  “History  of  Madison  County”  by  Judge  Thomas 
Jones  Taylor,  that  William  Echols  III  disposed  of  his  business  in 
Maysville  and  Brownsboro  in  1836.  (See  Introduction.) 

It  appears  evident  that  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  was  the  mother 
of  the  older  children  of  William  Echols,  III,  including:  Susannah, 
Nancy,  Mary  Hollowed,  Eliza  Wood,  William  Echols  IV,  Larkin 
Echols,  Elkanah  Echols,  John  Echols,  etc.,  and  may  have  been  the 
mother  of  all  the  children.  It  appears  that  Sarah  Echols  may  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  younger  crop. 

It  is  thought  that  there  were  about  two  children  other  than  those 
listed  above.  Professor  W.  H.  Echols,  a  great  grandson,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  there  were  thirteen. 

Below  is  presented  a  statement  furnished  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy, 
quoted  from  the  Sharrock  Bible: 

“Died.  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Echols,  in  the  41  year  of 
her  age,  April  16th,  Anno  Domini  1816.  She  was  born  in  Virginia, 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Absolom  Farmer  on  Dec.  17,  1775.” 

(“On  the  back  of  a  map  in  the  Sharrock  Bible.  The  handwriting 
appears  to  be  that  of  William  Dean  Hollowed.  This  old  Family 
Bible  was  willed  to  William  Dean  Hollowed  by  Bashaba  Sharrock,  his 
grandmother,  and  came  into  his  possession  about  1871.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer.”) 

M.  H.  T. 

One  of  the  grandsons  of  Wiliam  III  is  reported  to  have  written 
from  Chulahoma,  Mississippi,  that  Old  William  III  made  400  bales  of 
cotton  that  year,  indicating  that  he  was  fairly  prosperous. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  descendants  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Farmer  Echols  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  First  Families  of 
Virginia,  1607-1620,  and  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  (See  Gen¬ 
ealogy  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy.) 

Sarah  Holley  Echols,  wife  of  William  Echols  III  died  near  Sani- 
tobia,  Mississippi,  at  the  age  of  about  ninety-two. 

FIRST— ECHOLS  CEMETERY 
Madison  County,  Alabama 

Located  on  land  formerly  owned  by  William  Echols,  III,  about 
live  miles  northwest  of  Three  Forks  of  Flint.  The  cemetery  contains 
about  one-quarter  acre,  located  on  a  hilltop,  presently  covered  with 
underbrush. 

Three  monuments  were  found  in  the  cemetery: 

First  Monument:  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Richard  Holding;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Echols,  Sr.  Bom  August  6,  1792,  died  August  15,  1825. 

Second  Monument:  Mrs.  Nancy  Royster,  daughter  of  William 
Echols,  Sr.  Born  March  22,  1797,  died  August  27,  1827. 

William  P.  Echols,  son  of  Larkin  and  Judith  Echols.  Born  April 
15,  1830,  died  October  18,  1831. 

Sarah  F.  Echols,  daughter  of  Judith  and  Larkin  Echols.  Bom 
October  1833,  died  July  29,  1835. 

Third  Monument:  Mary  Hollowell,  wife  of  William  D.  Hol¬ 
lowed;  daughter  of  William  Echols,  Sr.  Bom  March  29,  1810,  died 
October  1,  1849. 

Sarah  E.  Hollowed.  Bom  July  29,  1831,  died  July  23,  1837. 

Sharrock  Hollowed.  Bom  September  29,  1835,  died  June  13, 
1837. 

Lucius  Hollowed.  Born  April  12,  1846,  died  April  20,  1846. 

Reference  Monument  No.  1 — Mrs.  Susan  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
as  Susannah  Echols  who  was  admitted  to  the  Enon  Baptist  Church 
with  her  parents  in  1819. 

Monument  No.  3  is  evidently  for  Mary  Hollowed  and  three 
minor  children. 

A11  the  monuments  are  the  same  type,  apparently  ordered  after 
the  last  date  shown  on  the  monument.  A11  are  white  marble,  like 
Georgia  marble.  Each  has  a  base  about  24  inches  square,  seven  inches 
thick,  and  a  shaft  about  12  inches  square  at  the  base  and  about  eight 
inches  square  near  the  top — height  of  shaft  about  five  feet.  Each 
shaft  has  broken  away  from  its  base  and  is  down  on  the  ground.  The 
shaft  for  Susannah  is  also  broken  near  the  top.  A11  of  the  monuments 
are  of  course  over  100  years  old. 
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It  appears  likely  that  members  of  the  Echols  family  were  buried 
and  that  at  a  later  date  a  monument  was  ordered  for  one  of  more. 
No  markers  for  individual  graves  were  found.  It  may  be  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  other  than  the  ones  mentioned  above  are  buried  in 
the  cemetery. 

In  1824,  William  Echols  III  was  a  member  of  a  Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee  from  Enon  Baptist  Church  and  as  such,  visited  Huntsville, 
investigated  the  Huntsville  Baptists  and  organized  the  Huntsville  arm 
of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church.  (From  Church  Records  of  Enon  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.) 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  III 
WILLIAM  ECHOLS  III 

“MEMORIES  OF  MY  GRANDFATHER, 
COLONEL  WILLIAM  ECHOLS” 

By  Mary  Winifred  Hollowell 


Furnished  by 
Matthews  H.  Tardy 

“My  earliest  recollections  center  around  preparations  for  a  trip 
to  my  grandparents,  who  lived  near  Chulahoma,  Marshall  County, 
Mississippi.  We  went  by  private  conveyance,  about  three  hundred 
miles — carriage,  buggy,  wagon,  and  horse  back  for  the  boys.  My 
father,  sister,  two  brothers  and  myself.  The  tandem  mule  car  ran 
from  Decatur  to  Tuscumbia,  we  stopped  to  see  it  pass,  quite  a  curious 
sight — quite  an  event.” 

“My  grandfather  was  a  very  proud  but  a  very  religious  man  (Bap¬ 
tist).  He,  like  my  father,  was  raised  in  a  Quaker  family,  but  both 
changed  their  religion  after  moving  to  Alabama.  He  was  known  far 
and  near  for  his  hospitality.  He  entertained  Col.  Mills  and  Mr. 
John  Steel  of  Huntsville  while  canvassing  to  build  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  We  children  all  had  stock  in  the  road.” 

“My  grandfather  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers  and  could  talk  them 
like  a  professional — could  tell  the  name  of  a  hundred  roses.  Col. 
Steel  was  equal  to  him  and  told  about  the  wonderful  flowers  in  his 
mother’s  garden  which  grandpa  could  not  believe.  One  day  he  said, 
‘John,  I  have  one  flower  I  know  you  have  never  seen,’  so  he  showed 
him  a  cotton  stalk  that  had  just  bloomed  and  was  pink  in  color — ‘I 
know  you  have  never  seen  anything  like  that,  it  is  pink  today,  tomor¬ 
row  it  will  be  blue’.  So  they  tied  a  string  to  it  to  identify  it  and  the 
next  day  it  had  surely  changed  color.  Grandpa  told  him  he  knew  all 
about  roses  but  nothing  about  the  staple  plant  of  his  country  and  he 
was  mistified  to  see  the  various  stages  of  the  plant  flowers,  pink  and 
blue  squares  and  bolls  unopened  and  opened  with  cotton  hanging 
out  and  blown  by  the  breeze.” 

“My  grandfather  was  very  fond  of  jokes  and  pranks  that  he  would 
play  on  us  children.  He  would  always  cut  his  apple  in  half  and 
scrape  them  and  put  together  and  give  to  us  children  who  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  room  full  of  them  upstairs.” 

“He  was  buried  in  the  family  burying  grounds  at  his  home  in 
Marshall  County.  I  was  too  young  to  ask  about  his  relatives,  but  he 
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told  me  his  first  wife’s  father,  Col.  Absalom  Farmer,  lived  in  Amelia 
County,  Virginia.  My  grandpa  had  no  children  by  his  second  wife.” 

“My  father  took  me  to  see  my  mother’s  cousins  family  during  the 
war.” 

*  *  * 

Balance  of  the  paper  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  (Paper  left 
among  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Mary  Winnifred  (Hollowell)  Southerne, 
granddaughter  of  William  Echols  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Farmer) 
Echols.  Paper  is  dated  September  1907.)  (Note  by  M.  H.  Tardy.) 
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Appendix  II  —  Chapter  III 
(CERTIFIED) 

COPY  OF  WILL  OF  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  IIP 

Marshall  County,  Mississippi 
November  29,  1857 

I,  William  Echols  (Senior)  of  the  County  and  State  aforesaid  now 
of  sound  mind  and  memory,  though  mindful  of  my  mortality  do  make 
ordain  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament  hereby  revoking 
all  former  will  or  wills  either  verbal  or  written. 

1st.  It  is  my  order  that  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  shall 
without  delay  pay  all  of  my  just  debts  out  of  any  monies  that  may  be 
on  hand  or  shall  first  come  into  their  hands  from  any  source,  collect 
all  debts  due  me,  sell  my  crop  if  on  hand  of  cotton  and  any  surplus 
of  produce  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  my  beloved  wife  to  carry 
on  the  farm. 

2nd.  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Sarah 
Echols  the  following  slaves  viz:  Edmind,  Lydia,  Frank,  Liza,  May 
and  Delia,  Bedford,  Lenny,  Dravenport,  Ned,  Armstead,  Charlotte, 
Bell,  Tobe,  Jane,  Ann,  Amanda,  Waller,  Nancy  and  Jo  Anna,  John, 
Lewis,  and  Sylvia  twenty  three  in  number  (23)  together  with  the  farm 
on  which  I  now  reside  and  as  many  of  the  horses,  mules,  stock,  hogs, 
farming  utensils,  household  and  kitchen  furniture  as  she  may  desire 
to  carry  on  said  farm.  Also  five  hundred  or  One  Thousand  Dollars  if 
she  should  need  so  much  to  purchase  necessary  supplies  or  pay  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  carrying  on  said  farm  or  any  other  purposes  to 
which  she  may  wish  to  apply  it  to — All  of  said  property  both  real  and 
personal  my  said  wife  Sarah  is  to  hold  for  her  own  use  and  benefit 
during  her  natural  life  and  at  her  death  it  and  its  increase  to  revert 
to  my  children  and  grandchildren  as  hereafter  divided. 

3rd.  It  is  my  order  that  as  soon  as  my  debts  are  paid  that  all  of 
the  balance  of  my  property  or  money  be  equally  divided  between 
my  Five  living  children  viz:  William,  Larkin,  John  and  Elcanah 
Echols  and  Elizabeth  Wood  and  the  surviving  heirs  of  Mary  Hol¬ 
lowed  deceased  Viz  William  Susan,  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  heirs  of 
my  deceased  son  Jeremiah  Viz  Joel  T.,  David  E.,  Susan  L.,  Mary  D., 
and  Frances  J.  Echols  my  grandchildren — the  said  grandchildren  to 
draw  between  them  only  the  part  to  which  their  parent  would  have 
been  entitled  to  under  his  will.  But  as  my  son  Elcanah  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  heretofore  received  from  me  four  thousand  ($4,000.00) 
more  than  an  equal  share  and  my  son  John  Twelve  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  $1,200.00  more  than  an  equal  share  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
Wood  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  $1200.00  and  my  deceased  daughter 

•Furnished  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy. 
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Mary  Hollowell  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  $1200.00  more  than  an 
equal  share  heretofore  given  to  my  children.  It  is  therefore  my  will 
that  in  distributing  my  estate  those  who  have  received  more  hereto¬ 
fore  than  others  shall  receive  that  much  less  so  that  each  child’s  por¬ 
tion  shall  be  equal  in  the  end.  It  is  my  order  that  at  my  wife’s  death 
the  property  willed  to  her  both  real  and  personal  shall  be  divided 
between  my  children  and  grandchildren  exactly  in  the  foregoing  way 
and  proportion. 

4th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  shall  ap¬ 
propriate  out  of  the  portion  going  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Wood  an 
amount  sufficient  to  purchase  her  a  comfortable  home  and  thus  ap¬ 
propriate  it  if  she  desires  it.  It  is  farther  my  expressed  will  that  all  the 
property  both  real  and  personal  vested  in  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth 
Wood  inure  to  her  use  and  benefit  during  her  natural  life  and  that 
at  her  death  that  all  she  may  receive  by  through  or  under  this  will  be 
divided  between  my  children  and  grandchildren  as  before  divided. 

5th.  Whereas  my  grandchildren — the  children  of  my  son  Jere¬ 
miah  Echols  deceased  were  entitled  in  right  of  their  father  to  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  real  estate  of  which  my  son  Joseph  Echols  died  seized  and 
possessed  at  his  death,  which  said  real  estate  has  been  sold  to  B.  Sugg 
and  title  thereto  made  to  said  Sugg,  except  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
said  children  of  my  said  son  Jeremiah  which  interest  I  have  fully  paid 
to  said  children  and  whereas  it  is  my  wish  that  the  said  Sugg  should 
hold  the  said  interest  absolute  and  in  fee;  now  therefore  I  here  de¬ 
clare  that  what  I  have  given  to  my  said  Grandchildren  the  children 
of  my  said  son  Jeremiah  in  the  foregoing  will  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  set  up  no  claim  to  any  interest  which  they  may  have  had  in 
-  the  land  so  sold  to  said  Sugg  and  should  either  of  my  said  grandchil¬ 
dren  assert  any  claim  in  said  land,  by  so  doing  all  right  or  claim 
under  my  will  is  to  be  forfeited — I  do  not  wish  to  deny  to  my  said 
grandchildren  the  right  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  said  interest  in  the  said  land  to  the  said  Sugg  but  only 
to  prohibit  said  Sugg’s  interest  to  said  land  in  fee. 

6th.  I  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  sons  William,  Larkin 
and  Elcanah  my  executors  jointly  to  carry  out  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  and  hereby  specially  request  that  no  security  be  required 
of  them  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day 
and  date  first  above  written. 

Wm.  Echols 

In  presence  of 

W.  H.  Young 
John  Scott  Coleman 
B.  W.  Alexander 
D.  B.  W.  Rowser. 

Filed  May  17th,  1858 
Recorded  in  Book  No.  13,  page  383. 


J.  Trousdale,  Clk. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  IV* 

(William  Echols,  Jr.) 

Son  of  William  Echols  III  (Sr.)  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer.  Born 
Lynchburg,  Virginia  1800 — died  Huntsville,  Alabama  1863.  (Monu¬ 
ment  in  Huntsville  Cemetery.) 

Married  Mary  Hobbs  15  February,  1827  in  Huntsville,  (Marriage 
Record  ook  3,  page  500).  Mary  Hobbs  born  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
1810 — died  Huntsville,  Alabama  1879.  (Monument  in  Huntsville 
Cemetery.) 

William  Echols  V  was  serving  as  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bell  Factory  Manufacturing  Company  at  the 
time  Smith  and  DeLand  were  collecting  data  for  their  book  on  “North¬ 
ern  Alabama."  They  very  likely  consulted  William  Echols  V  and  se¬ 
cured  reliable  information. 

“NORTHERN  ALABAMA" 

By  Smith  and  DeLand 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  “Northern 
Alabama”  by  Smith  and  DeLand,  published  in  1888,  pages  281-282. 

“William  Echols  IV  (Jr.)  came  from  Pittsylvania  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia  about  1810,  with  his  parents  who  settled  near  New  Market. 
When  a  young  man  he  came  to  Huntsville  and  clerked  for  Patton  and 
Beirne.  When  he  became  of  lawful  age  he  embarked  in  merchandizing 
on  his  own  account  and  continued  in  business  until  1853  when  he 
retired." 

“He  served  several  terms  as  Mayor  of  Huntsville  and  was  for 
some  years  Probate  Judge  of  Madison  County."  “He  was  an  active 
enterprising  business  man  and  a  broad  gauge  citizen.  He  died  in 
1864." 

L  “William  Echols  IV  had  twelve  children  of  whom  William 
Echols  V  (William  H.  Echols)  was  the  eldest  son. 

2.  John  Echols,  Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi  during  the  Civil 
War; 

3.  Larkin  W.  Echols  was  a  soldier  in  an  Alabama  Regiment  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  and  was  a  successful  planter  and  merchant  in  Senatobia, 
Mississippi; 

*Compiled  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
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4.  David  H.  Echols  was  a  railroad  man.  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Yazoo  River,  in  Mississippi,  while  on  a  hunting  tour; 

5.  James  H.  Echols  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Russell’s  Regiment, 
Wheeler’s  Command,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta;  (Capt. 
Oliver  Gaston  was  his  Company  Commander.) 

6.  Charles  Preston  Echols  was  a  farmer  in  Mississippi; 

7.  Martha  was  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Muse,  an  attorney  and  once 
Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi; 

8.  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Colonel  Egbert  J.  Jones,  Commander  of 
the  4th  Alabama  Infantry,  who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Man- 
nasses; 

9.  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Walker  and  lives  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  South  Africa; 

10.  Eliza,  once  widow  of  Captain  Oliver  Gaston,  is  now  the  wife 
of  Dr.  N.  D.  Richardson,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 

11.  Susan  is  the  wife  of  William  C.  Collier,  merchant  and  Mayor 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee.” 

Note:  Reference  item  8  above,  Captain  Elias  Spragins  was  Com¬ 
pany  Commander  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  4th  Alabama  In¬ 
fantry  of  which  Colonel  Egbert  Jones  was  Regimental  Commander. 

Reference  item  3  above  (Larkin  W.  Echols);  Matthews  H.  Tardy 

has  furnished  a  copy  of  news  paper  clippings  as  follows: 

“Died  at  or  near  Senatobia,  Miss.,  February  23,  1878  after  a  short 
illness,  Larkin  W.  Echols  a  native  of  Huntsville,  but  long  a  resident 
of  Mississippi  and  highly  esteemed  in  both  states  for  his  many  vir- 
tures.  Leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family  connection.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Huntsville  and  interred  in  our  city  cemetery.” 
(Huntsville  Democrat,  February  27,  1878.) 

The  census  of  1850  is  in  agreement  with  the  above  statement  by 
Smith  and  DeLand  except  that  the  census  does  not  include  Martha, 
William  V  and  John  Echols  who  apparently  left  home  prior  to  the 
1850  census. 


WILL  OF  WILLIAM  ECHOLS,  IV 

The  will  of  William  Echols,  IV,  was  filed  in  1866.  William  Echols 
V  (William  H.  Echols)  was  administrator.  The  names  of  James  H. 
Echols  and  Martha  Echols  do  not  appear  in  the  will,  they  may  have 
been  dead  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  will. 

The  following  are  listed  as  heirs  in  the  will  but  not  included  in 

the  1850  census: 

Mary  M.  Lawson,  Senatobia,  Mississippi,  over  21  years  of  age; 
Sallie  S.  Echols,  Jackson,  Mississippi  over  21  years  of  age;  M.  Caroline 
Echols,  Senatobia,  Mississippi  over  21  years  of  age;  Mary  Echols,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Georgia  under  21  years  of  age. 
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In  Minutes  10,  page  317,  Probate  Judge’s  office,  Madison  County, 
Alabama,  it  is  recorded  that  Wm.  H.  Echols  filed  bond  for  $50,000.00 
as  administrator,  with  Mary  L.  Echols  and  Eliza  A.  Gaston  as  securi¬ 
ties  and  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate  of  William  Echols 
IV.  (Eliza  Gaston,  referred  to  above,  was  a  sister  of  William  Echols  V. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Mary  L.  Echols,  referred  to,  was  really  Mary 
Beirne  Patton  Echols,  wife  of  William  Echols  V.) 

FINAL  DISTRIBUTION  WILLIAM  ECHOLS,  IV  ESTATE— 1902 

(Records  in  office  of  Probate  Judge) 

1.  Edward  P.  Lawson  1/2  of  l/9th  (son  of  Mary  M.  Lawson); 
Willie  Lawson  Williams  1/2  of  l/9th  (daughtter  of  Mary  M.  Law- 
son). 

2.  Chas.  Preston  Echols  l/9th. 

3.  Caroline  Arnold  l/9th  (widow  of  Larkin  Echols). 

4.  Ellen  R.  Walker  1  /9th. 

5.  Eliza  Ann  Richardson  1  /9th. 

6.  Callie  J.  Echols  1/3  of  l/9th  (wife  of  David  Echols);  David 
H.  Echols  1/3  of  l/9th  (son  of  David  Echols);  Mamie  E.  Walder 
1/3  of  l/9th  (daughter  of  David  Echols). 

7.  Sue  K.  Collier  l/9th. 

8.  John  H.  Echols  l/9th. 

9.  W.  H.  Echols  l/9th. 

(Notes  in  prenthesis  above  are  by  Jane  Echols.) 

Date  of  final  settlement  February  17,  1902 — Signed  on  that  date 
by  Judge  of  Probate. 

No.  6.  Shown  above  appear  to  be  heirs  of  David  Echols  of  Dal¬ 
ton,  Georgia.  Callie  Echols  and  Sallie  Echols  may  be  the  same  (possi¬ 
bly  typographical  error.)  Mary  and  Mamie  may  be  the  same  (possi¬ 
bly  typographical  error). 

There  is  a  marginal  note  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Spragins  as  follows: 

“W.  H.  Echols  owns  the  share  of  John  H.  Echols  by  deed  re¬ 
corded  in  this  county  and  voucher  should  be  in  favor  of  W.  H.  Echols 
for  the  stating  of  the  facts.” 

Among  other  things  the  property  covered  by  the  final  settlement 
under  the  will  included: 

Clinton  Street  home,  large  two-story  brick  house  with  lot  one 
block  deep,  sold  in  1901  for  $4,000;  258  shares  Memphis  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Railroad  Stock,  sold  in  1881  at  $74.00  (paid  dividends  in  1868 
and  1869  of  about  20  cents  per  share  per  annum);  apparently  no 
dividends  1868  to  1881 — also  numerous  houses,  lots,  etc.,  in  Hunts¬ 
ville  and  Maysville.  (Reference  in  Probate  Judge’s  office  on  final 
settlement.  ADM-SET  4,  page  163.) 
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The  home  on  West  Clinton  Street  has  been  demolished.  The 
lot  is  presently  used  by  the  Crescent  Cab  Company  for  a  bus  station 
and  taxi  cab  headquarters. 

ECHOLS  LOT  IN  HUNTSVILLE  CEMETERY 
(William  Echols  IV  Lot) 

Has  monuments  or  markers  for: 

William  Echols.  Bom  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  1800;  died  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Alabama,  1863. 

Mary  Hobbs  Echols.  Wife  of  William  Echols  IV.  Born  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia,  1810;  died  Huntsville,  Alabama,  1870. 

Mary  Echols  Jones.  Daughter  of  William  Echols  IV.  Wife  of 
Egbert  J.  Jones.  Born  Huntsville,  Alabama,  1832;  married  1854;  died 

1855. 

Colonel  Egbert  J.  Jones.  Husband  of  Mary  Echols  Jones;  died 
1862  from  wounds  received  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  (Egbert  J. 
Jones  was  an  attorney;  he  came  to  Huntsville  from  Limestone 
County). 

Larkin  W.  Echols.  Died  in  1878.  (Son  of  William  Echols  IV; 
died  at  Senatobia,  Mississippi;  his  body  was  transported  to  Hunts¬ 
ville  for  burial;  was  a  Confederate  soldier;  after  the  Civil  War  he 
went  to  Mississippi). 

Ellen  Echols.  Daughter  of  William  Echols  and  Mary  Hobbs 
Echols.  Wife  of  Dr.  Ralph  Walker;  born  1845,  died  1910. 

There  is  an  unmarked  grave  in  this  lot,  the  grave  of  a  sister-in- 

law  of  William  Echols  V  (Mother  of  Ewing  Echols). 

William  Echols  IV,  during  the  time  that  his  father  lived  in 
Madison  County,  was  known  as  William  Echols,  Jr.  Official  records 
refer  to  the  father  as  William  Echols  Sr.  After  the  father  moved  to 
Mississippi,  William  Echols  IV  was  known  as  William  Echols. 

Susan  and  Ellen  Echols,  sisters  of  William  Echols  V,  joined  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Huntsville  during  the  Civil  War;  Susan 
under  date  of  February  2,  1862  and  Ellen  under  date  of  December  5, 
1863.  Later  both  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  (From  Records  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Susan,  Ellen,  Eliza,  Nancy,  and  Lucy  Echols  (daughters  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  IV)  are  listed  as  students  in  the  Huntsville  Female  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1860  year  book  of  the  Seminary.  Mattie  Patton  (later  Mrs. 
James  R.  Stevens,  a  sister-in-law  of  William  Echols  V)  is  listed  in  the 
same  book.  Mary  W.  Hollowed  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1860. 
(Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Eliza  Echols  Richardson,  Susan  Echols  Collier,  and  Ellen  Echols 

Walker  had  no  children. 
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William  Echols  IV  and  wife,  Mary,  in  1849  sold  a  lot  on  West 
Holmes  Street  to  Robert  S.  Spragins  (father  of  Robert  E.  Spragins). 
It  was  likely  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  Spragins  home  on  West  Holmes 
Street  presently  owned  and  occupied  by  Mamie  Mastin  and  Sally 
Mastin  Gill  (granddaughters  of  Robert  S.  Spragins.) 

In  1849,  William  Echols  IV  also  sold  a  corner  lot  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Gallatin  and  West  Clinton  Streets. 

There  are  several  large  size  pages  in  the  index  to  Deed  Rooks 
1810  to  1890,  in  the  Madison  County  Courthouse,  covering  transfers 
by  persons  named  Echols.  One  third  or  more  transfers  were  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  IV. 

In  the  Sesquicentennial  edition  of  the  local  paper  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  11  to  17,  1955,  it  is  reported  that: 

“William  Echols  IV  was  elected  alderman  of  Huntsville  in  1832, 
1834,  and  1838.  He  was  re-elected  in  1839,  elected  again  in  1841  and 
re-elected  in  1842. 

William  Echols  IV  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  the  North  Alabama  Tele¬ 
graph  Company."  (1858  City  Directory.) 

In  addition  to  the  mercantile  firm  of  Richard  Holding  and  Elk- 
anah  Echols  in  New  Market  which  was  reported  elsewhere,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  local  paper  that  there  was  also  a  firm  in  New  Market 
“Echols  and  Rice."  Elkanah  Echols  was  a  brother  of  William  Echols 
IV,  it  is  not  known  which  Echols  was  in  business  with  Rice. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  ECHOLS 
Wife  of  William  Dean  Hollowell 
Sister  of  William  Echols  IV 

“HOLLOWELL  HOME  BUILT  FOR  BRIDE" 

Brick  paved  courtyard  once  led  to  carriage  house  and  cedar 
pump. 

Built  as  the  home  for  a  bride  the  Hollowell-Wilcoxon  home,  601 
Franklin  Street,  was  erected  soon  after  1835  as  a  very  spacious  raised 
cottage. 

The  builder  was  William  Dean  Hollowell,  planter,  who  bought 
a  300-foot  square  lot  and  set  his  house  in  one  corner.  Bricks  were 
made  at  Hollowell’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  cedar 
shingles  came  from  the  nearby  plantation. 

The  bride,  who  first  occupied  the  home,  was  Mary  Elizabeth 
Echols  Hollowell. 
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Originally,  a  low  ell  to  the  back  of  the  house  contained  servants’ 
quarters,  smoke  house  and  storerooms.  A  brick  paved  courtyard  led  to 
a  cedar  pump,  stables  and  carriage  house  which  were  enclosed  by  a 
cedar  fence  held  together  with  cedar  pegs.” 

*  #  # 

William  T.  Echols  and  wife,  Susannah  Echols,  signed  deeds  in 
1851  and  in  1860.  No  other  information  concerning  them  was 
secured. 

Dr.  Ralph  Walker,  husband  of  Ellen  Echols,  is  thought  to  have 
died  and  been  buried  at  sea.  Ellen  Echols  later  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
California  where  she  died.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Huntsville 
and  buried  in  the  lot  of  William  Echols  IV  in  the  Huntsville  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Ellen  Echols  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Walker,  lived  for  many 
years  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  Major  General  Oliver  Patton 
Echols  and  Susan  Spragins  Watts  advised  the  writer  that  they  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  in  Huntsville. 

William  Echols  IV  had  thirteen  children — two  in  addition  to  the 
eleven  listed  in  the  above  quotation  from  DeLand  and  Smith  viz: 

Richard  H.  Echols  died  in  infancy. 

Lucy  T.  Echols  died  in  1867,  without  children. 

(Information  from  Jane  Echols.) 

It  appears  evident  that  William  Echols  IV  was  a  member  of  the 
.  Huntsville  arm  (or  branch)  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Church  who  in  1835  purchased  a  lot  on 
West  Clinton  Street  in  Huntsville  for  the  use  of  the  church. 

Miss  Helen  Petty,  historian  for  the  local  First  Presbyterian 
Church  advised  under  date  of  October  15,  1955,  that  the  first  Hunts¬ 
ville  City  Directory  which  was  published  in  1859,  shows  that: 

William  Echols  (IV)  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Gas  Company  which  was  incorporated  in  1856; 

That  William  Echols  was  Treasurer  of  the  North  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege  for  men;  Miss  Petty  advises  that  the  college  was  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

William  Echols  IV  may  have  quit  the  Baptist  Church  and  joined 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Church  records  show  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  daughters  were  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  about  that  time. 

Marion  Patton  Echols  II,  has  furnished  family  records  papers  of 
his  grandfather,  Prof.  W.  H.  Echols — Prof.  Echols  stated  that  'Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  IV  moved  to  Huntsville  in  1816. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  V* 

(AND  MARY  BEIRNE  PATTON,  HIS  WIFE) 

William  Echols  V  or  William  H.  Echols  was  born  in  the  Echols 
home  on  West  Clinton  Street  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  on  March  11, 
1834.  (He  sold  the  place  to  the  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Company, 
in  1901;  it  was  later  sold  to  the  Crescent  Cab  Company.  The  house 
has  been  removed  to  provide  the  space  which  is  presently  occupied  by 
the  local  bus  depot.) 

He  married  Mary  Beime  Patton  in  1859. 

His  wife,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  during  her  lifetime  stated 
that  he  was  originally  named  William  Echols;  that  he  later  changed 
his  name  to  William  H.  or  William  Holding  Echols.  (Reported  by 
Jane  Echols,  his  granddaughter.) 

He  was  the  son  of  William  Echols  IV  and  his  wife  Mary  Hobbs 
Echols.  He  had  one  older  sister,  Martha  Echols,  and  eleven  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  are  listed  in  Chapter  IV  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  William  Echols  IV. 

“Major  Echols”  (during  his  lifetime  told  the  writer  that  the 
name  “Echols”  was  Welch  and  that  his  ancestors  came  from  Wales. 

Matthews  Tardy  states: 

“The  Echols  were  of  Welch  descent.  Of  this  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  ...” 

“Genealogy  is  a  history  and  based  upon  facts.  I  have  searched 
every  printed  doscument  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  William  and 
Mary  College  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Virginia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  where  the  name  Echols,  Eckols  and  Eccles  occur.  This  was  not  as 
hard  as  it  would  appear  as  there  are  many  printed  indexes  which  list 
all  documents  and  page  number  where  the  name  occurs.” 

“Major  Echols”  received  his  preliminary  education  at  Green 
Academy  in  Huntsville.  (Reported  in  the  Confederate  Veteran.) 

“Major  Echols”  entered  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1854.  He  was  graduated  fourth  in  his  class  in  1858.  Eighty- four 
cadets  entered  in  the  class  of  1858 — twenty-seven  were  graduated. 
(U.  S.  Army  records  reported  by  Major  General  R.  L.  Spragins.) 

“The  Confederate  Veteran,”  January  issue,  1912  reports  that  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Regular 
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Army  and  was  retained  at  West  Point  as  an  instructor  in  the  Military 
Academy  until  September  1858. 

He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  in  Texas  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  (later  General  Lee  of  the  Confederate  Army). 
Colonel  Lee  was  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Texas. 

Quote  from  the  Confederate  Veteran  of  January  1909: 

“In  the  capacity  of  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Survey,  Lieutenant 
Echols  for  two  years  made  expeditions  throughout  Northwest  Texas 
with  camels,  imported  by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  in  search 
of  available  routes  through  those  arid  wastes  to  the  California  Coast.” 

“Lieutenant  Echols  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  Army  on  March  21, 
1861  and  joined  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  as  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  regular  Confederate  Army 
March  29,  1861.” 

*  #  *  * 

“He  was  ordered  on  April  17,  1861  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  where 
he  was  employed  as  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of  defenses,  in  building 
fortifications,  and  also  in  organizing  and  drilling  troops  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Lawton's  indorsement  of  his  cause,  President  Davis  wrote  him: 

“He  was  commissioned  on  December  30,  1861  by  Governor  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  as  Colonel  of  the  29th  Georgia  Volunteers,  a 
position  which  he  greatly  desired  to  accept,  but,  notwithstanding  Gen¬ 
eral  Lawton’s  indorsement  of  his  cause,  President  Davis  wrote  him: 

“  ‘The  number  of  engineer  officers  in  our  service  is  quite  too 
small  to  permit  them  being  placed  in  command  of  troops.’  ” 

“He  was  then  promoted  to  be  Major  of  Engineers,  and  as  Chief 
Engineer  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Char¬ 
leston  Harbor,  where  he  served  under  Generals  Beauregard,  Pember¬ 
ton,  and  Hardee  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston.  In  1865,  he  was 
proceeding  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  of  northern  Virginia  when  the 
surrender  took  place.”  ( Confederate  Veteran — January  1912.) 

The  writer  remembers  Major  Echols  telling  him  (perhaps  some 
60  years  ago  about  the  “Powers  that  be”  in  Washington,  importing 
camels,  at  great  expense,  from  the  Sahara  Desert  and  furnishing  cam¬ 
els  to  Lt.  Echols’  Engineer  Platoon  for  use  in  reconnaissance  work  in 
Texas.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  the  camels  were  fine  while 
operating  in  the  sand  but  when  gravel  or  rock  was  encountered  the 
camels  got  sore  feet. 

The  writer  also  remembers  his  telling  of  the  Confederate  Engi¬ 
neers  running  out  at  night  and  repairing  the  damage  done  to  their 
fortifications  by  the  enemy  fleet  during  the  day. 

The  “old  Major,”  as  he  was  called  in  Huntsville,  was  responsible 
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for  the  design,  construction  and  operation  of  the  “floating  battery" 
which  reduced  Fort  Sumter. 

The  “floating  battery"  consisted  of  a  large  wooden  raft,  upon 
which  a  battery  of  field  artillery  was  placed.  The  personnel  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  earth  breastworks.  Repairs  of  damages  to  the  breastworks 
were  made  by  filling  shell  holes  with  sand  bags  which  were  stored  on 
the  raft.  The  raft  was  released  at  a  time  when  the  tide  was  flowing 
towards  Fort  Sumter,  the  raft  then  washed  across  the  harbor  to  Fort 
Sumter. 

Major  Echols  was  also  responsible  for  the  floating  mines  which 
were  released  in  Charleston  Flarbor  and  floated  to  ships  of  the  enemy 
1  leet  exploding  on  contact.  He  constructed  floating  mines  with 
floats  above  and  chain  weights  below  the  explosive  charge  so  that  they 
were  not  visible  from  the  surface. 

After  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  Civil  Engineer  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  (now  the  Memphis  Division  of  the  Southern 
Railway).  Later  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  Manager  of  the 
Bell  Factory  Manufacturing  Company.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
from  1868  to  1885,  when  the  mill  was  closed.  He  probably  continued 
in  office  for  some  time  thereafter  as  the  property  was  not  immediately 
liquidated. 

It  appears  that  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Railway  leaving 
Bell  Factory  some  ten  miles  from  a  main  line  railroad  shipping  point, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Huntsville  Cotton  Mill,  the  Dallas  Mill 
and  other  more  modern  mills  in  the  nearby  railroad  towns  caused  the 
operation  of  the  Bell  Factory  to  be  no  longer  profitable.  (The  Hunts¬ 
ville  Cotton  Mill,  Dallas  Mill,  etc.,  have  since  become  obsolete  and 
been  closed.) 

In  1868  when  the  Bell  Factory  was  reopened  it  was  the  only  tex¬ 
tile  mill  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  manufacturing  cotton  cloth.  Com¬ 
peting  mills  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War. 

Major  Echols  was  elected  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fluntsville  in  1899  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in 
1909.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  bank  from  1909  to  his  death  in  1935.  Major 
James  R.  Stevens,  a  brother-in-law  of  Major  Echols  served  as  president 
of  the  bank  from  1882  to  1899.  Major  Echols  was  vice-president  and 
a  director  prior  to  becoming  president.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law  of  Major  Echols,  was  cashier,  1896  to  1909. 

A  majority  of  the  common  stock  of  the  corporation  was  owned 
by  Patton,  Echols  and  Stevens  prior  to  about  1907  or  1908,  when  their 
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heirs  or  some  of  them  sold  their  stock.  A  majority  of  the  stock  (51%) 
was  later  bought  by  Robert  E.  Spragins  and  Shelby  Fletcher,  after  the 
death  of  Major  Echols. 

(Patton,  Echols  and  Stevens  were  two  sons-in-law  and  one  son-  of 
Dr.  Charles  Patton.) 

Major  Echols  had  a  well-equipped  carpenter  and  plumbing  shop, 
where  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time,  but  it  is  thought  that  he 
really  preferred  working  on  clocks.  There  were  several  antique 
clocks  in  the  house  which  he  kept  in  good  repair  and  operation.  He 
apparently  enjoyed  taking  a  broken  down  alarm  clock,  dismantling  it, 
overhauling  it,  and  getting  it  back  into  operation  again.  His  liking 
for  broken  down  clocks  was  similar  to  a  chess  player’s  liking  for  a 
game  of  chess.  Alarm  clocks  in  those  days  cost  one  dollar.  He  would 
not  hesitate  to  spend  many  hours  on  a  contrary  alarm  clock. 

In  speaking  of  my  grandfather’s  liking  for  clocks  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair,  I  am  reminded  of  my  son,  William  Echols  Spragins,  II,  who  when 
a  small  boy,  driving  with  me  said,  “I  hope  we  get  a  flat  tire,  don’t 
you  Dad?  Then  we  could  fix  it.”  William  Echols  Spragins  II  was 
later  shot  down  over  the  North  Sea,  during  World  War  II  when  one 
of  the  engines  on  his  plane  failed. 

Major  Echols  was  an  expert  pistol  shot.  He  had  an  old  model  44 
caliber,  single  action,  Frontier  model  Colt,  which  he  bought  in  Texas 
about  1858.  Instead  of  anyone  catching  chickens  at  the  Echols  home  the 
Major  would  take  his  old  Frontier  model  Colt  out  in  the  yard  and 
shoot  the  chicken’s  heads  off. 

He  was  a  kindly,  considerate  man.  Having  six  grandsons  under 
foot  would  have  been  enough  to  cause  him  to  feel  like  being  a  bit 
peppery. 

When  Major  General  R.  L.  Spragins,  U.  S.  Infantry  retired,  a 
grandson,  was  perhaps  six  to  eight  years  old,  he  had  a  habit  of  crawl¬ 
ing  through  a  hole  where  a  window  pane  had  been  broken  out  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  his  grandfather’s  shop.  He  would  then  unlock  the 
door  so  the  other  grandsons  could  come  in  and  work  in  the  shop. 
Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  writer  has  no  recollection  of  any  dam¬ 
age  being  done.  Whenever  a  tool  was  used,  pencil  reference  marks 
were  made  so  that  the  tool  could  be  replaced  in  its  original  position. 

When  Major  General  Oliver  Echols,  Air  Corps  retired,  (presently 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  President  of  Northrop  Aircraft  Corpo¬ 
ration),  also  a  grandson,  was  about  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  down 
to  the  hardware  store  to  get  a  lamp  chimney  for  a  student's  lamp.  On 
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the  way  home  Oliver  climbed  the  high  iron  courthouse  yard  fence 
instead  of  going  through  the  gate  or  around  the  yard.  The  chimney 
was  broken  on  the  way  over  the  fence.  He  returned  to  the  hardware 
store  and  secured  another  lamp  chimney  which  was  charged  to  Major 
Echols.  Just  before  arriving  at  home,  Oliver  played  leap  frog  and  the 
second  chimney  was  a  casualty.  He  returned  to  the  store,  charged  a 
third  chimney  which  was  delivered  successfully  to  his  grandmother. 
When  Major  Echols  received  the  bill  for  three  lamp  chimneys  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  lamp,  an  investigation  was 
started  and  the  facts  brought  to  light. 

“The  old  Major"  customarily  had  a  bottle  of  Budweiser  beer  with 
his  lunch.  When  Angus  Echols,  (formerly  Senior  Vice-President  of 
the  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  member  of  The  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Motors 
Corporation),  and  the  writer  were  about  ten  years  old  we  developed  a 
liking  for  Budweiser  beer.  Every  afternoon  about  four  o’clock  (unless 
we  were  otherwise  engaged),  we  would  decide  it  was  beer  time  and 
would  remove  a  bottle  of  beer  from  our  grandfather’s  case,  take  it 
to  what  was  known  as  the  Alley  room  and  split  the  bottle.  After  a 
couple  of  weeks  the  Major  suspected  that  there  were  too  many  empty 
bottles  and  not  enough  full  bottles  in  the  case.  So  he  started  keeping 
a  record  by  making  a  pencil  mark  on  the  window  frame  whenever  he 
used  a  bottle.  Angus  and  I  were  forced  to  go  without  for  a  few  days 
while  we  studied  the  system.  Then  we  resumed  our  customary  beer 
time  habit,  being  careful  to  make  a  pencil  mark  on  the  window  frame 
whenever  we  used  a  bottle. 

This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  before 
the  Major  again  questioned  the  consumption  of  beer.  He  never  sus¬ 
pected  the  real  culprits,  but  raised  a  row  about  the  servants  stealing 
his  beer  and  put  a  Yale  lock  on  the  case.  Angus  and  I  used  up  all 
the  hairpins  in  the  house  on  the  lock,  playing  Nick  Carter  and  other 
masterful  detectives  of  the  five  cent  magazine  age,  who  “with  the  help 
of  a  hairpin  could  unlock  the  most  stubborn  lock."  Eventually  we  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Nick  Carter  was  a  liar  and  that  we 
would  be  forced  to  go  on  the  “water  wagon.”  The  “Old  Major"  ap¬ 
parently  disliked  the  idea  of  suspecting  his  grandsons  of  such  wrong 
doing.  He  had  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  a  man  who  would 
drink  whisky  or  would  drink  more  than  one  bottle  of  beer  in  a  day’s 
time. 

Dr.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  (age  80)  a  nephew  of  Mary  Beirne  Pat¬ 
ton  (wife  of  William  Echols  V),  enjoys  telling  a  story  about  calling 
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on  his  Aunt  Mary  and  finding  the  Old  Major’s  grandsons  sitting  in 
straight  back  chairs  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  and  their  grandmother 
sitting  facing  them  and  reading  the  Bible  to  them.  She  thought  they 
needed  it  because  they  had  done  something  of  which  she  disapproved. 

Major  Echols  never  learned  to  swim.  He  told  me  of  getting  in 
water  over  his  head  on  one  occasion,  he  figured  the  only  “out”  was  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  crawl  out  on  the  river  bottom,  which  he  did. 

Major  Echols  was  fond  of  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Robert  E.  Spragins.  When  the  writer  was  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
years  old  (some  60  years  ago),  he  and  some  of  the  Major’s  other  grand¬ 
sons  were  playing  in  the  front  yard,  bouncing  on  the  springing  board, 
etc.,  when  we  heard  what  sounded  like  large  firecrackers  exploding  a 
couple  of  blocks  down  the  street.  A  half  minute  later,  the  Major 
hurried  out  the  front  door  and  came  down  the  front  steps  without 
slowing  down  for  the  steps  which  was  unusual.  He  had  his  old 
Frontier  model  long  barrel,  single  action  Colt  swinging  in  his  right 
hand,  the  barrel  extended  below  his  knees. 

The  “old  Major”  could  not  run  but  he  was  taking  long  strides 
and  moving  fast.  His  grandsons  fell  in  behind  and  ran  after  him 
until  chased  off.  His  wife  grabbed  him  around  the  neck  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  free  and  then  swinging  the  old  Colt  around  like  a  wind¬ 
mill  to  prevent  interference  (without  hitting  anyone),  he  went 
striding  across  the  lawn.  He  said  to  his  wife,  “Keep  out  of  my  way, 
that  fellow  will  shoot  Susie’s  husband.  Mr.  Spragins  can’t  hit  him 
but  I  will.” 

The  son-in-law  was  armed  with  the  “old  Major’s”  pocket  pistol, 
(a  41  Colt  with  shorter  barrel,  of  later  model),  he  made  two  hits  with 
three  shots,  (missed  the  first  shot).  The  duel  took  place  about  a  block 
from  our  front  gate.  It  was  over  when  the  “old  Major”  arrived.  With¬ 
out  knowing  the  results  he  went  on  to  the  other  fellow’s  office  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  fight.  Someone  finally  convinced  him  that  the  other  fellow 
was  in  the  back  room  wounded,  and  took  the  Major  home  in  a  buggy. 
A  couple  of  hours  later  the  grandchildren  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
excitement. 

The  “old  Major”  has  been  described  to  me  as  being  short  and 
chubby  when  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This  is  a  slight  exaggeration. 
When  he  was  graduated  from  West  Point,  he  was  five  feet  eleven 
inches  and  slender. 

The  writer  has  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  and  Welch 
languages  to  express  a  competent  opinion  as  to  whether  Echols  is 
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English  or  Welch,  but  he  has  a  high  regard  for  the  opinion  of  his 
grandfather,  Major  Echols. 

Major  Echols  died  in  1909.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
grandmother,  six  grandsons  served  as  pallbearers,  and  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes  he  was  buried  in  the  Charles  H.  Patton  lot  in  the 
Huntsville  Cemetery.  (Charles  H.  Patton  was  her  father). 

Mary  Beirne  Patton,  wife  of  William  H.  Echols,  was  later  buried 
in  the  same  lot.  By  her  request  her  grandsons  served  as  pallbearers. 

Under  his  will  Major  Echols  left  all  property  that  he  possessed, 
both  real  and  personal  to  his  wife,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols.  (See 
Appendix  III). 

William  Echols  V  and  his  wife,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter: 

William  Holding  Echols,  Charles  Patton  Echols,  and  Susan  Pat¬ 
ton  Echols,  (wife  of  Robert  E.  Spragins). 

Major  Echols  was  twenty-six  to  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  Knight  Pythias. 

William  Echols  V  or  William  H.  Echols  (my  grandfather)  when 
I  knew  him  had  white  hair,  somewhat  thin.  Mattie  Patton  Darwin,  a 
niece  of  his  wife  and  older  than  I  am,  tells  me  that  he  had  red  or 
reddish  hair  when  he  was  younger.  He  had  blue-grey  eyes  and  what 
might  be  described  as  a  square  appearing  face.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height  when  I  knew  him.  I  remember  Aunt 
Sue  (Susan  Echols  Collier)  his  sister,  she  had  auburn  hair.  It  is  likely 
that  Ellen  Echols  also  had  auburn  hair.  Red  hair  appears  to  have  been 
a  family  habit. 

Elizabeth  Echols,  stepmother  of  Jane  Echols,  (granddaughter  of 
William  V),  says  that  her  stepmother  told  her  that  Aunt  Ellen  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  she  ever  saw. 

William  Echols  V  who  had  served  as  unofficial  guardian  for  his 
sisters  and  younger  brothers,  died  prior  to  the  death  of  his  sister  Ellen. 
Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  widow  of  William  Echols  V  evidently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  transfer  of  Aunt  Ellen’s  body  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Huntsville  and  arranged  for  the  funeral  in  Huntsville,  attended  by  all 
available  grandchildren  of  Major  Echols.  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols 
died  a  few  years  later  in  1924,  before  she  made  arrangements  for  a 
suitable  marker  for  Aunt  Ellen. 

Colonel  Chas.  P.  Echols,  executor  of  his  mother’s  estate,  intended 
and  talked  about  ordering  for  the  Echols  estate,  a  monument  for  his 
Aunt  Ellen.  This  was  after  he  had  retired  and  perhaps  had  reached 
the  forgetful  age.  At  any  rate,  he  never  completed  the  arrangements. 
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The  markers  were  today  (April  27,  1954)  placed  at  Aunt  Ellen’s 
grave,  so  that  when  her  namesake  Ellen  Echols  Spragins  gets  old 
enough  to  look  for  the  place  she  can  find  it.  (Same  type,  size,  etc.,  as 
used  for  William  IV  and  Mary  Echols,  parents  of  Ellen). 

Reports  written  by  Major  Echols  of  the  assault  of  the  enemy 
fleet  on  Fort  Sumter  are  published  in  the  record  of  the  “War  of  the 
Rebellion”  published  by  the  Federal  Government  Series  1,  Vol.  14. 
(Reported  in  the  Memorial  Record  of  Alabama  by  Brant  and  Fuller.) 

The  January  1909  issue  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  referred  to 
above  was  secured  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Watts  from  Jane  Echols’  “Echols 
File.” 

I  remember  my  grandmother  telling  me  that  the  state  of  Georgia 
made  the  Major  Regimental  Commander  of  a  Georgia  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment.  (The  rank,  of  course,  was  Colonel.) 

The  “old  Major”  was  anything  but  a  talkative  man,  but  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  was  a  small  boy  studying  “beginners  history,”  he  and 
I  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Jefferson  Davis.  My  recollection 
is  that  we  agreed  on  not  holding  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  ability  of 
“Jeff  Davis.” 

Below  is  quoted  the  report  of  the  death  of  William  Echols  V  as 
shown  in  the  Huntsville,  Alabama  newspaper: 

“MAJOR  ECHOLS 
PASSES  AWAY 

Esteemed  Citizen  Died  Saturday  Afternoon 
HAD  STROKE  PARALYSIS 

For  Some  Time  His  Health  Has 
Been  Failing  and  His 
Condition  Grave 


Maj.  William  H.  Echols  retired  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  died  at  his  home  on  Echols  Hill  yesterday  afternoon  at  2:30 
o’clock  after  having  been  unconscious  from  a  paralytic  stroke  since 
Thursday.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health  about  two  years  and  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  active  management  of  the  bank  to  which  he  had  de¬ 
voted  several  years  of  his  life.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
family  and  friends  but  was  not  altogether  a  surprise  as  they  had  been 
informed  of  the  gravity  of  his  condition. 

Arrangements  for  the  funeral  will  not  be  made  until  replies  come 
from  his  sons  who  are  at  a  distance. 

Maj.  Echols  was  born  in  Huntsville,  March  11,  1834.  At  the  age 
of  20  years  he  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the  United  States  Mili- 
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tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  fourth  in  the  class  of 
1858.  He  at  once  entered  the  engineering  corps  of  the  army  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States.  He  was  elected  colonel  of  a  Georgia  Regiment,  but 
at  the  personal  request  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  he  declined  this 
honor  and  accepted  the  commission  of  Major  of  Engineers,  where  his 
training  would  be  of  greater  service  to  his  country.  He  was  sent  to 
Charleston  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Confederate  fortifications 
on  the  South  Atlantic  Coast.  He  remained  in  that  important  position 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Then  he  returned  to  Huntsville  and  for  a 
time  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Memphis  Sc  Charleston  Railroad. 
Later  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself  and  managed  the  cotton 
mill  at  Bell  Factory  and  other  enterprises,  then  became  associated 
with  the  First  National  Bank. 

In  1858  Maj.  Echols  married  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Patton  of  Huntsville.  She  survives  him.  Their  three  children  are 
William  H.  Echols,  Jr.,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Col.  Chas.  Patton  Echols  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Spragins  of  this  city.  Besides  the  immediate  family  he 
leaves  three  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Collier  of  Nashville,  Mrs.  Eliza  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Nashville  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Walker. 

In  his  death  Huntsville  loses  one  of  her  most  esteemed  citizens." 

When  the  writer  was  about  fifteen  years  old  the  "old  Major"  gave 

me  his  first  surveying  instruments  and  his  engineering  handbooks. 
(Editions  of  about  1850  to  1880.) 

I  have  passed  these  articles  on  to  my  great  nephew  and  name  sake 
William  Echols  Spragins  III.  Bill  III  is  a  son  of  Captain  Stewart  V. 
Spragins  (Air  Force)  and  his  wife,  Carolyn  White  Spragins. 

Oliver  Echols  was  the  first  of  the  "old  Major's"  "home  grown" 
grandsons  to  leave  the  rest  of  us.  (See  Chapter  on  Gen.  Oliver  P. 
Echols.) 

It  was  announced  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  papers  during  Oc¬ 
tober  1954  that  Angus  B.  Echols  (older  brother  of  Oliver  P.  Echols) 
would  retire  October  31,  1954.  Below  is  presented  in  part  the  article 
which  appeared: 

"ANGUS  B.  ECHOLS  OF  DUPONT 
RESIGNS  DIRECTOR’S  POST 


Will  Retire  This  Month  at  65  From  Other  Financial 
Posts  and  Be  Succeeded  by  Lammot  DuPont 
Copeland;  Davis,  Richards  Advance 

“Angus  B.  Echols,  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  month  as 
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chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  DuPont  Company,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  finance,  and  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  resigned  today  from  the  board  of  directors,  effective  Oct.  31.  Mr. 
Echols  reached  the  retirement  age  of  65  on  Oct.  5  after  42  years  of 
service  with  the  company.” 

*  *  * 

“The  board  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Echols  for  his  services  and  noting  that  he  played  ‘a  major  and  in¬ 
valuable  role  in  the  formulation  and  direction  of  the  financial  policies 
of  this  company  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  growth.’  ” 

#  #  # 

According  to  the  book  rules  of  this  book,  Angus,  as  a  retired 
person  is  entitled  to  a  Chapter.  He  disagrees  with  the  rules  and  thinks 
that  retired  persons  should  not  have  Chapters,  or  at  least  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  written  up. 

Quote  from  Wilmington,  Delaware  newspaper: 

“Joined  Company  in  1912 

Mr.  Echols  joined  the  company  in  1912  as  an  engineer.  After 
serving  in  various  posts  at  commercial  explosive  plants,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  treasurer’s  department,  rising  to  the  position  of  treasurer, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1926. 

He  was  elected  to  the  board  in  1927;  the  finance  committee  in 
1929;  and  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  in  1930.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  since  1940. 

Mr.  Echols  was  elected  a  director  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
in  1944.  He  serves  on  its  financial  policy  and  bonus  and  salary  com¬ 
mittees  and  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  audit  committee.” 

#  #  # 

It  was  also  announced  that  Angus  Echols  would  retire  effective 
November  1,  1954  from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  committees  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

The  six  “home  grown”  grandsons  of  William  Echols  V,  who  were 
“raised”  and  who  were  a  nuisance  on  “Echols  Hill”  are  listed  below 
in  order  of  age: 

William  Echols  Spragins,  Angus  Blakey  Echols,  Robert  L. 
Spragins,  Oliver  Patton  Echols,  Marion  Beime  Spragins  and  George 
Blakey  Echols. 

There  were  two  “home  grown”  granddaughters: 

Jane  J.  Echols  and  Susan  Echols  Spragins  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Watts). 

There  was  a  younger  crop  of  grandchildren  reared  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Virginia.  These  are  listed  in  chapter  on  Prof.  William  H.  Echols, 
of  Virginia,  by  Jane  Echols. 
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It  appears  evident  that  William  Echols  V  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  South,  (Missionary  Baptist,  not  Primitive  Baptist). 
William  IV  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  South.  William  V 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  reared  in  that  church. 

Major  Echols  (William  V)  managed  to  “hang  on”  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  his  wife,  Mary  Beime  Patton  Echols,  during  his  life  time  in¬ 
cluding  the  difficult  and  trying  times  following  the  Civil  War.  Wil¬ 
liam  V  inherited  one-ninth  of  the  estate  of  William  Echols  IV,  but 
this  was  small  compared  to  his  wife’s  inheritance  which  was  small  com¬ 
pared  to  one-third  of  her  father’s  net  worth  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

An  article  in  the  Huntsville  Times  of  perhaps  thirty  years  ago, 
(date  of  paper  cut  off  of  clipping)  has  been  found.  This  confirms 
the  writer’s  story  of  the  planting  of  mines  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Two  of  the  “old  Major’s”  great  grandsons  have  been  killed  in 
action: 

William  Echols  Spragins  II  in  World  War  II  and  Robert  Elias 
Spragins  II  in  Korean  War. 

Major  Echols  was  a  small  stockholder  in  the  Huntsville  Ice  and 
Coal  Company  from  the  time  of  its  organization  (by  his  son-in-law 
Robert  E.  Spragins)  until  the  Major’s  death. 

Speaking  of  the  ice  factory  reminds  me  of  a  story  circulated  in 
Huntsville  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  still  told  by  some  of  the  older 
residents.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  old  Enon  Baptists  visited  Hunts¬ 
ville  shortly  after  the  ice  factory  was  placed  in  operation.  He  saw  a 
block  of  ice  on  the  platform  during  July  and  went  back  to  old  Enon 
and  told  the  brothers  and  sisters  about  it.  They  complained  to  the 
Presbytery,  reporting  that  the  old  fellow  was  prevaricating,  and  asking 
that  he  be  unfellowshipped.  Prior  to  unfellowshipping  the  old  boy 
the  Presbytery  sent  a  committee  to  Huntsville  to  check  on  his  story. 

Needless  to  say  the  committee  also  saw  ice  in  July.  This  story  is 
“hearsay”  and  not  taken  from  church  records. 

I  did  read  in  the  church  minutes  a  report  of  a  discussion  in  a 
meeting  of  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  unfellowshipping  of  all 
Missionary  Baptists  (no  action  taken)  also  of  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  each  church  member  should  wash  his  or  her  neighbor's  feet — 
no  action  taken. 

It  appears  evident  that  William  III,  IV  and  V  were  Missionary 
Baptists  and  as  such,  were  opposed  to  Primitive  Baptist  customs. 

In  June,  1955,  Jane  Echols  wrote  in  part  as  follows:  “I  put  in 
some  notices  of  your  father.  It  is  important  that  you  put  him  in  along 
with  your  mother.  He  may  belong  with  the  Spragins  family  but  he  is 
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also  a  very  important  member  of  the  Echols  clan  too.  Can  you  ever 
think  of  the  house  on  the  hill  without  him?  I  can  not.  He  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  life  there  as  William  Echols  V,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  and 
Susan  Patton  Echols.  He  shared  all  of  our  joys  and  sorrows.  ‘Mr. 
Spragins,’  as  our  grandmother  and  your  mother  called  him,  cannot 
be  left  out.” 

Mary  Beirne  Patton  and  her  son-in-law  were  very  good  friends. 
He  attended  to  all  of  her  business  affairs  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  William  Echols  V  and  perhaps  for  a  few  years  prior  to  that 
time  as  the  “old  Major”  was  sick  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death. 

The  only  serious  argument  that  I  remember  between  the  mother- 
in-law  and  the  son-in-law  was  when  he  insisted  upon  building  an  addi¬ 
tional  bedroom  and  bath  for  her  comfort.  She  refused  to  spend  the 
money  contending  that  she  was  too  old  and  that  it  was  stupid  to 
spend  money  to  provide  for  her  comfort  during  her  remaining  years. 
He  made  the  improvements  regardless  and  she  appreciated  his  action 
and  enjoyed  the  improvements. 

They  both  enjoyed  stories  that  he  made  up  and  told  her.  For 
example,  one  of  the  stories  was  that  her  cousin,  Governor  Bob  Pat¬ 
ton,  was  called  upon  to  address  the  graduating  class  in  a  school.  He 
said  in  part  as  follows: 

“Remember,  little  children,  that  the  greatest  word  in  the  English 
language  is  that  little  word  of  three  letters  “luv,  love.” 

She  was  always  unsuspecting  and  took  his  story  at  face  value  and 
defended  her  cousin  Bob  Patton  vigorously  for  about  a  minute  and 
then  laughed  at  being  fooled  again.  I  think  she  liked  having  him 
take  the  trouble  to  make  up  such  stories. 

At  the  time  the  writer  was  employed  by  Major  Echols  to  work 
at  the  First  National  Bank  during  the  summer  of  about  1905,  I  was 
too  young  to  understand  about  such  matters  but  now  my  “hind  sight” 
tells  me  that  all  of  the  directors  and  all  officials  of  the  bank  were  past 
the  generally  accepted  age  for  retirement.  All  were  determined  to 
carry  on  and  died  while  holding  office. 

Major  Echols’  age,  when  serving  as  president  of  the  bank,  was 
about  sixty-three  to  seventy-two.  He  used  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  son-in-law,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  in  passing  on  loans  and  other  prob¬ 
lems.  He  managed  to  handle  his  job  satisfactorily  but  it  must  have 
been  tough. 

When  the  son-in-law  (Robert  E.  Spragins)  reached  that  age,  he 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  the  co-operation  of  such 
a  competent  and  efficient  assistant. 
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A  copy  of  Stock  Certificate  issued  to  William  Echols  V  by  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company  in  1869  is  shown  in 
the  Sesqui  Centennial  edition  of  the  local  paper  (September  11,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1955). 

The  following  is  quoted  from  “Who's  Who  in  America,"  Vol. 
1954-55: 

“Echols,  Angus  B.,  Board  of  Directors  Dupont  de  Nemours  and 
Company  since  1927,  Vice  President  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  since  1930.  Chairman  Finance  Committee  since  1940. 

“Director  General  Motors  Corporation  (member  financial  policy 
committee,  bonus  and  salary  committee).  Home  address — Old  Mill 
Road,  Greenville,  Delaware." 

Descendants  of  William  Echols  V,  of  course  are  qualified  for 
membership  in  the  U.D.C. 


William  Echols  Spragins 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  V 

LETTER  TO  THE  GRANDCHILDREN  OF  . 
MARY  BEIRNE  PATTON  ECHOLS 

By  Mattie  Patton  Darwin 
LETTER  FROM 

Mattie  Patton  Darwin  (niece  of  Mary  Beirne 
Patton  Echols,  wife  of  William  Echols  V) 

To  The  Grand  Children  of  Her  Aunt  Mary 

Dear  Grand  Children  of  Aunt  Mary: 

If  my  pen  could  be  dipped  in  the  well  of  love  rather  than  of  ink, 
my  memories  of  a  dear  and  rarely  lovely  Aunt  would  be  a  poem  of 
appreciation  for  all  the  fineness  and  loveliness  that  was  hers  and  of 
what  she  meant  to  me  from  my  first  memory. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  named  “Mary  Beirne”  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  my  life,  but  she  begged  of  my  father 
that  he  let  her  name  me  for  the  sister  they  had  so  recently  lost. 

She,  Mary  Beirne  Patton,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Susan 
Beirne  Patton,  was  nine  years  older  than  my  father  who  was  a  little 
fellow  four  or  five  years  old  when  their  mother  died.  There  were  two 
children  in  between  and  she  must  have  mothered  those  three  younger 
ones. 

The  children’s  nurse,  Nannie  Pope,  who  nursed  and  cared  for 
them  when  they  were  small,  also  as  a  very  old  woman  nursed  my 
youngest  sister,  Shelby  Patton,  when  she  was  a  baby.  It  was  a  delight 
indeed  for  Nannie  to  tell  me  all  about  those  little  children. 

Aunt  Mary  must  also  have  been  born  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Gates  Streets — now  the  Clinic.  My  father  was  born  there 
in  1846.  Dr.  Charles  Patton  and  his  wife  and  four  children  moved 
from  that  home  to  the  LeRoy  Pope  home  in  about  1849  or  1850.  This 
was  Aunt  Mary’s  home  all  her  life  except  when  she  was  a  small  girl. 

Along  with  her  own  children,  she  partially  raised  James  Stevens, 
the  motherless  son  of  the  sister  she  loved. 

For  a  while,  I  can’t  remember  just  how  long,  while  Major  Echols 
was  managing  the  Bell  Factory,  they  lived  there  up  the  hill  in  the 
house  just  above  the  factory,  and  it  was  the  joy  of  my  life  to  stay 
there  with  Aunt  Mary.  I  can  still  hear  the  hum  of  the  factory. 

They  had  an  old  fashioned  music  box  of  the  cylinder  type,  with 
prickles  all  over  the  cylinder,  which  made  music.  Major  Echols  used 
to  turn  it  on  at  night  and  play  the  tunes.  Often  times  I  was  sent  with 
the  little  black  girl,  Dilsy,  to  the  milk  house  down  the  hill,  for  the  cold 
milk  and  butter. 
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Aunt  Mary  had  a  very  severe  illness,  probably  along  about  the 
time  of  the  closing  down  of  the  Bell  Factory  in  1885,  and  they  came 
back  to  Huntsville  to  live. 

Her  flowers  and  flower  garden  (it  was  just  as  her  mother  had 
left  it,  she  said)  were  among  her  joys,  and  the  long  flower  pit  with  its 
many  shelves  of  flower  pots. 

As  a  child  she  probably  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
her  grandmother  Patton,  but  she  was  an  earnest  Episcopolian  through 
her  long  life. 

The  big  fat  feather  beds  that  a  little  child  could  get  lost  in  were 
a  delight  to  me  on  the  nights  when  I  would  spend  the  night  with  her 
which  were  many  and  often.  As  far  back  as  my  memory  goes  her  hair 
was  silvery  white  and  she  loved  to  have  it  brushed  and  I  loved  to 
brush  it. 

Mary  Beirne  Patton  was  named  for  a  sister  of  her  mother’s — an¬ 
other  daughter  of  Andrew  Beirne  and  Elenor  Kenan.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  McChegare’s  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Mattie  Patton  Darwin 
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Appendix  II  —  Chapter  V 

ECHOLSHILL 

By  William  Echols  Spragins 

The  story  of  Major  Echols  (William  Echols  V)  and  Mary  Beirne 
Patton  Echols  would  be  rather  incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
Echols  Hill.  Not  knowing  that  it  had  been  written  up  many  times,  I 
asked  Jane  Echols  to  write  an  article  concerning  Echols  Hill.  She  sent 
me  “one  of  her  most  valued  possessions,”  “Glimpses  into  Ante-Bellum 
Homes”  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

An  article  in  this  book  states  that  LeRoy  Pope  selected  the  high¬ 
est  hill  overlooking  the  town  of  Huntsville  for  his  residence.  This  hill 
later  known  as  “Echols  Hill”  was  a  part  of  a  large  body  of  land  which 
LeRoy  Pope  bought  from  the  Government  at  the  1809  land  sale. 

The  above  mentioned  article  continues  in  part  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  the  Echols  Hill  residence: 

“Believed  to  be  designed  and  built  around  1815  by  George  Steel, 
a  fine  local  architect,  the  mansion  was  erected  on  a  twenty-five  and  a 
half  acre  plot  inclosed  by  Eustis,  Lincoln,  McClung  and  White  Streets. 
Bricks  for  the  structure  were  brought  from  Tennessee  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Ditto’s  Landing,  thence  by  wagon  to  Huntsville. 

It  has  been  reported  elsewhere  that  the  house  was  built  in  1834. 
(Perhaps  between  1815  and  1834  would  be  correct.  It  was  not  built 
in  a  year.  It  was  likely  started  in  1815.) 

Dr.  Charles  Hays  Patton  purchased  the  above  described  property 
in  1848.  Dr.  Patton  intended  remodeling  the  house  and  building  a 
drive  for  a  front  entrance  from  Lincoln  Street,  and  ceiling  inside  the 
house  with  wide  walnut  boards,  etc.  The  writer  remembers  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  telling  of  the  building  material 
including  hardwood  lumber  which  was  stored  on  the  site,  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Federal  troops  during  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Patton’s  financial  losses  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  were 
large.  He  owned  several  plantations  and  numerous  slaves  (the  slaves 
were  freed).  He  was  president  of  and  largest  stockholder  in  the  Bell 
Factory.  (The  factory  was  closed  during  the  war,  reopened  under 
Major  Echols  management  in  1868.)  Dr.  Patton  died  soon  after  the 
war,  his  estate  was  liquidated  in  1868. 

Dr.  Charles  Patton  and  Susan  Plunkett  Beirne,  his  wife,  had  three 
heirs,  Mary  Beirne  Patton,  (wife  of  Major  Echols),  Mattie  Lee  Patton, 
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(wife  of  Major  Stevens),  and  Oliver  Beirne  Patton.  Apparently  the 
First  National  Bank  stock  and  Bell  Factory  stock  was  divided  equally 
between  the  heirs,  other  property  was  equitably  distributed.  Mary 
Beirne  Patton  Echols  became  the  owner  of  Echols  Hill. 

The  home  on  Echols  Hill  has  been  the  residence  of  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  for  over  one  hundred  years,  viz: 

(1)  Susan  Plunkett  Beirne  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Patton. 

(2)  Mary  Beirne  Patton  and  Major  William  H.  Echols. 

(3  Susan  Patton  Echols  and  Robert  E.  Spragins. 

(4)  Susan  Echols  Spragins  and  J.  F.  Watts. 

(5  Three  young  Watts,  age  about  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  house 
is  presently  owned  by  Susan  Echols  Spragins  Watts. 

The  original  house  is  as  it  was  100  years  ago.  Minor  changes  only 
have  been  made.  The  first  heating  system  as  I  remember  it  was  fire¬ 
places  and  a  base  burner  in  the  downstairs  hall.  Major  Echols  had  a 
basement  furnace  and  hot  water  radiators  installed.  The  Major  had 
a  complete  bathroom  built  downstairs,  at  a  later  date;  but,  as  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  upstairs  bathroom,  it  was  on  the  upstairs  back  porch. 
There  is  about  a  ten-foot  air  space  between  the  bathroom  and  the 
main  house.  As  I  first  remember  it,  this  room  was  equipped  with  a 
tub,  apparently  a  large  log  (about  seven  or  eight  feet  long)  squared 
up  on  the  outside,  and  hollowed  out  like  a  canoe  on  the  inside  and 
the  inside  lined  with  sheet  cooper.  Cold  water  only  was  piped  to  the 
tub. 

Major  Echols  had  hot  water  piped  to  the  tub  and  had  a  water 
closet  installed,  (about  60  years  ago).  This  made  a  water  closet  avail¬ 
able  about  ten  feet  from  the  house.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had  a 
“garden  house”  on  the  far  side  of  the  garden  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
house.  Segregation  was  enforced  at  the  “garden  house.”  The  section 
for  colored  persons  was  what  Chick  Sale  would  have  called  a  “one 
holer.”  The  white  section  was  a  “three  holer,”  one  large,  one  middle 
size  at  about  the  usual  level,  and  one  small  hole  for  smaller  people 
at  about  one-half  the  usual  elevation. 

When  the  writer  was  a  small  boy  the  house  was  lighted  by  arti¬ 
ficial  gas,  coal  oil  lamps  and  candles.  When  Robert  E.  Spragins  and 
his  partner  C.  F.  Sugg  built  the  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  plant  (about  1895),  chandeliers  for  using  either  gas  or 
electricity  were  installed.  Some  years  later  these  were  removed  and 
electric  light  fixtures  were  substituted.  (See  Chapter  XV,  Robert 
Elias  Spragins  for  description  of  electric  light  system.) 

Major  Echols  donated  to  the  city  in  about  1895  the  lot  upon 
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which  the  steel  reservoir  (or  standpipe)  is  built,  on  condition  that  the 
city  supply  the  Echols  home  with  water  forever  and  without  charge, 
so  long  as  a  direct  descendant  lived  there.  He  donated  Echols  Street 
to  the  city  provided  the  city  would  grade  and  gravel  the  street.  (The 
street  is  now  paved;  has  sidewalks  and  curb  and  gutter).  All  lots  on 
this  street  have  been  sold  and  attractive  homes  have  been  completed 
on  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  lots. 

The  Echols  estate  presently  owns  several  lots  on  White  and  Mc- 
Clung  Streets  which  have  not  yet  been  sold.  (The  Echols  Street  lots 
and  lots  in  that  vicinity  which  have  been  sold  were  sold  after  the 
death  of  Major  Echols.)  The  frontage  on  Maiden  Lane  or  Eustis 
Street  was  sold  by  Robert  E.  Spragins,  son-in-law  of  Major  Echols,  in 
liquidating  the  Echols  estate.  I  think  there  is  only  one  lot  on  the  Eustis 
Street  side  on  which  there  is  no  house.  The  home  place  retains  what 
was  known  as  the  “calf  lot,"  “the  cow  pasture”  and  a  large  front  yard 
and  garden. 

Echols  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  stylish  residential  districts  of  the 
town. 

After  the  death  of  Major  Echols,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  his  son-in- 
law,  made  additional  improvements  to  the  house  for  his  mother-in- 
law;  consisting  primarily  of  a  wing,  which  had  two  bed  rooms  and  a 
bath  upstairs  and  a  kitchen,  pantry  and  back  porch  downstairs. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  kitchen  was  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
dining  room  with  a  covered  way  from  the  back  door  of  the  dining 
room  to  the  front  door  of  the  kitchen.  There  were  several  rooms  on 
one  side  of  the  covered  way. 

The  old  kitchen,  the  old  wash  room,  and  several  old  servants 
rooms  are  still  in  existence. 

The  Echols  home  (then  Patton  home)  was  commandeered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  by  the  Federal  Army  and  used  as  part  of  their 
headquarters  facilities. 

Jane  Echols  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  floor 
boards  in  the  house  are  the  original  hand  cut  boards  that  were  put  in 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  mantel  pieces  are  of  wood  except  two 
which  have  been  replaced  by  marble  mantel  pieces.  I  understand  that 
the  large  old  hand  carved  wooden  mantels  which  were  removed  are 
presently  worth  more  than  the  smaller  marble  mantel  pieces  which 
replaced  them. 

The  original  Echols  Hill  house  had  seven  rooms — four  upstairs 
and  three  downstairs,  a  large  downstairs  hall,  a  smaller  upstairs  hall. 
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There  are  upstairs  and  downstairs  back  porches  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house  and  a  large  colonnade  (on  the  west  or  front  of  the  house.) 

My  wife  calls  “Echols  Street,”  “Automobile  Row.”  It  seems  that 
the  automobile  dealers  of  Huntsville  have  made  so  much  money  the 
last  few  years  that  they  have  been  forced  to  spend  the  money  for  ex¬ 
pensive  lots  and  large  expensive  houses.  I  thought  for  a  while  it 
might  become  “Doctors  Alley”  for  a  similar  reason  but  the  doctors 
appear  to  be  losing  out  to  the  automobile  dealers. 

In  the  book  published  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  from  which  quotations  have  been  made,  the  house  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Pope-Echols-Spragins  Home.”  (The  word  Patton  is 
omitted.) 

The  name  of  the  house  seems  to  change  with  changing  genera¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  the  “Echols-Spragins-Watts”  place  next  time. 

The  name  “Echols  Hill”  may  be  permanent  as  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  residents  on  “Echols  Street”  which  is  the  principal  street  in  the 
Echols  Hill  district.  (All  voters.) 
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Appendix  III  —  Chapter  V 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  H.  ECHOLS 

(William  Echols  V) 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Sept.  21,  1906 
This  is  my  will 

State  of  Alabama 
Madison  County 

I,  William  H.  Echols  of  Huntsville,  Madison  County,  State  of 
Alabama,  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Mary  B.  Echols, 
all  the  property  I  own  or  may  hereafter  own,  both  real  and  personal, 
to  do  with  as  she  pleases. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereby  sign  my  hand  and  seal  this  the  21st 
day  of  September  1906  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  signed  in 
the  presence  of  each  other. 

I  hereby  appoint  Chas.  P.  Echols  my  executor  without  bond. 
Witnesses  signed  in  our  presence 
and  we  signed  in  the  presence  of 
each  other. 

Wm.  H.  Echols 
Signed  in  duplicate. 

O.  B.  Patton,  Jr. 

Henry  McDonnell 

Before  me,  Henry  McDonnnell  a  Notary  Public  for  said  county, 
personally  appeared  W.  H.  Echols,  who  acknowledged  that  he  signed 
the  above  document. 

Henry  McDonnell,  Notary  Public 
Sept.  21,  1906 

File  December  11,  1909 

Will  Book  4,  page  22 
Office  of  Probate  Judge 
Madison  County,  Alabama 


WILL  OF  MARY  BEIRNE  ECHOLS 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  18,  1920 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mary  B.  Echols 

I,  Mary  B.  Echols  am  healthy  and  of  sound  mind,  make  my  last 
will  and  testament  this  February  18th,  1920,  I  bequeath  to  my  grand¬ 
daughter,  Jane  J.  Echols,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000) 
and  if  ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  enough  for  her  to  live  on  the  interest 
to  clothe  and  board  herself  with,  I  want  to  have  an  additional  sum  of 
money  that  will  take  care  of  her  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried. 
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Also  I  leave  to  George  B.  Echols  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000) 
in  money  and  the  Glopton  place  (plantation)  which  I  promised  him  a 
long  time  ago,  I  want  him  to  have  it  still.  I  leave  to  Oliver  Echols 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  money.  I  leave  to  Angus  Echols 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  money.  After  the  above  bequests 
have  been  paid  as  directed,  I  bequeath  and  direct  the  residue  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  estate  shall  be  divided  equally,  one-third  to  my  son 
Wm.  H.  Echols,  one-third  to  my  son,  Charles  P.  Echols,  and  one-third 
to  the  children  of  my  daughter  Susan  Echols  Spragins. 

I  have  tried  to  be  kind  and  generous  to  my  children  since  their 
father  left  us,  and  I  want  them  to  carry  out  my  will  and  testament 
for  me  as  I  wish  it  done. 

I  appoint  as  my  executors  my  sons,  Wm.  H.  Echols,  Charles  P. 
Echols  and  my  son-in-law,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  I  am  of  sound  mind 
and  this  is  my  last  will  and  testament  and  sign  my  name. 

Mary  B.  Echols 

Witness  June  26,  1923. 

H.  C.  Landman 
Mary  J.  Murphy 
Mattie  P.  Darwin 
The  State  of  Alabama 
Madison  County 

Will  Book  4,  page  477 
Office  of  Probate  Judge 
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GENERAL  JOHN  ECHOLS,  C.  S.  A. 

HISTORY 

(By  William  Echols  Spragins) 


Extract  from: 

VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
REGISTER  OF  FORMER  CADETS 

#  #  # 

CLASS  OF  1843 

“Echols,  John;  bom  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia;  service,  one 
year  U/2  months;  honorary  graduate — no  stand  (7-2-1870);  graduated 
Washington  College;  lawyer;  Brigadier  General  C.S.A.;  member  of 
Virginia  State  legislature;  delegate  to  Virginia  Secession  Convention; 
Board  of  Visitors  V.M.I.  1857  to  1860;  died  May  24,  1886,  Staunton, 
Virginia.” 

#  •  # 

Note:  Born  Rockbridge  County  indicates  that  he  was  born  on  a 
farm,  not  in  a  town.  Lexington  is  the  county  seat  of  Rockbridge  Coun¬ 
ty.  Service  one  year  and  li/2  months  indicates  that  he  resigned  in  his 
sophomore  year  (may  indicate  that  he  went  home  and  made  another 
crop,  then  studied  law). 

The  first  Virginia  State  Legislature,  after  the  carpet  bag  govern¬ 
ment  enacted  a  law  authorizing  V.M.I.  to  accept  service  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  in  lieu  of  academic  work  at  Lexington.  About  half  of 
the  Cadets  resigned  between  1860  and  1865  and  enlisted  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  The  intent  of  the  law  was  to  reward  these  men  rather 
than  to  penalize  them.  John  Echols  apparently  qualified  under  this 
law  and  was  given  an  honorary  certificate  or  graduation  in  1870.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Visitors  when  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Lexington  is  the  county  seat  of 
Rockbridge  County.  Staunton  is  32  miles  north  of  Lexington  and  is 
county  seat  of  the  adjoning  county  north  of  Rockbridge. 

John  Echols  was  about  37  to  42  years  of  age  during  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  report,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  his 
law  office  in  Staunton,  Virginia. 
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Note:  Joseph  Roland  Echols  was  a  nephew  of  General  John. 
General  Echols  is  No.  19  on  the  Tardy  genealogy  statement.  Joseph 
Roland  Echols  is  No.  27  on  this  statement,  (a  son  of  Edward  Echols 
No.  17  on  the  genealogy  statement). 

CLASS  OF  1865 

“Echols,  Joseph  Roland;  born  Balcony  Falls,  Virginia;  service, 
four  years;  graduate  (18th  Stand);  with  Corps  when  it  was  dis¬ 
banded  in  Richmond,  April  2,  1865;  3rd  Sergeant  “D”  Co.,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  New  Market;  C.S.A.;  merchant;  railroad  constructor;  died  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1889.” 


GENERAL  JOHN  ECHOLS  C.S.A. 

Battle  of  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia 

Brigadier  General  John  Echols  C.S.A.  commanded  the  Confed¬ 
erate  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  in  1862.  The 
opposing  commander  was  General  Ord  of  the  Union  Army. 

(The  above  information  was  included  in  the  history  course  at 
U.S.M.A.  in  1909-13.  It  was  reported  by  Major  General  R.  L.  Spra- 
gins.) 

BATTLE  OF  NEW  MARKET 

Quote  from  article  by  Colonel  Marshall  A.  Glazebrook  (V.M.I. 
Class  of  1925).  “The  Cadets  in  the  Battle  of  New  Market”  (Current 
issue  of  V.M.I.  Alumni  Review).  (Spring  1954.) 

“General  Breckinridge,  headquarters,  Staunton,  Virginia,  called 
on  General  Lee  for  additional  troops  since  General  Sigel,  the  Union 
commander,  had  6,000  men  to  General  Breckinridge’s  4,500.” 

#  *  * 

“This  occurred  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  engaged  in  the  ‘battle  of  the  wilderness.’  Therefore, 
General  Lee  could  furnish  no  assistance  to  the  Confederate  forces 
for  the  battle  of  New  Market.” 

*  #  # 

“General  Sigel  moved  into  Winchester  and  on  May  9,  1864  he  was 
joined  by  Sullivan’s  division.” 

#  *  * 

“The  V.M.I.  Cadet  Corps  (271  Cadets,  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age),  were  ordered  to  report  to  General  Breckinridge.  The  Corps 
marched  from  Lexington  to  Staunton  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of 
May  12,  1864.” 
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“Soon  after  dawn,  Friday,  May  13th  *  *  *  *  the  column  was  on 
the  road  heading  northward  *  *  *  *.” 

“As  the  column  passed  through  Staunton,  General  Breckinridge 
and  his  staff  were  in  the  lead  followed  by  General  Whorton’s  brigade, 
then  General  Echols’  brigade,  then  the  V.M.I.  Cadets,  next  Major  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  artillery;  the  supply  train  brought  up  the  rear.” 

“I  might  mention  at  this  time  General  Whorton,  General  Echols 
and  Colonel  Scott  Shipp,  in  charge  of  cadets  were  all  former  V.M.I. 
Cadets  and  graduates.” 

#  *  # 

“McLoughlin’s  artillery  *  *  *  formed  the  right  flank  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  battle  line  *  *  *  next  in  line  General  Imboden’s  cavalry 
#  *  *  Whorton’s  brigade  formed  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate 
line.” 

“General  Echols’  brigade  filled  the  space  between  Whorton’s  men 
and  the  pike  and  deployed  the  remainder  of  their  troops  to  form  a 
second  battle  line.” 

“The  Cadet  Corps  was  formed  in  the  center  of  a  third  line  and 
constituted  the  reserve.” 

“At  9:30  a.m.  McLoughlin’s  artillery  opened  fire  *  *  *  immedi¬ 
ately  answered  by  Union  artillery.” 

*  #  * 

“At  2  p.m.  the  Confederate  line  again  started  to  move  forward 
slowly  but  steadily.  The  Cadet  Corps  moved  up  to  the  second  line, 
then  into  the  first  line.” 

(The  center  including  the  Cadets  was  in  the  Echols  section  of  the 

line.) 

#  *  # 

“The  Confederate  right  and  left  flanks  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses,  50%  casualties  on  the  right,  not  quite  so  many  on  the  left.” 

General  Sigel  (the  Union  Commander)  ordered  a  counter  attack 

which  was  repulsed  by  fire.  Two  Union  regiments  were  routed. 

*  #  #  # 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  ordered  to  charge — mission  was  accom¬ 
plished.  V.M.I.  casualties  23% — Cadets  took  62  prisoners  (Hessians 
who  spoke  little  English) — Cadets  also  captured  a  section  of  artillery. 

General  Echols  apparently  commanded  the  Confederate  center. 
The  Confederate  right  and  left  flanks  later  joined  in  the  attack  made 
by  the  Confederate  center  (Echols  command)  and  the  enemy  line 
broke. 

General  Sigel’s  defeat  caused  General  Grant  to  relieve  General 
Sigel  of  his  command. 
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Note:  Colonel  Scott  Shipp,  who  was  Commandant  of  Cadets  at 
New  Market,  succeeded  General  T.  J.  Jackson  as  commandant  when 
“old  Jack”  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  Commanding  General 
of  the  “Shenandoah  Valley  Brigade”  in  1860,  later  known  as  the 
“Stonewall  Brigade”  and  which  later  still  became  the  “Stonewall 
Corps.” 

General  Jackson  retained  his  chair  on  the  V.M.I.  faculty  until 
his  death.  He  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  while  he  was  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  His  rank  at  V.M.I.  was  Major,  perhaps  his  commis¬ 
sion  was  in  the  Virginia  militia,  he  was  on  the  faculty  1851  until  he 
died. 

Colonel  Shipp  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New  Market.  The 
senior  tactical  officer  present  then  served  as  acting  commandant. 

“Old  Billy,”  as  Scott  Shipp  was  called  by  the  Cadets,  was  super- 
intendant  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General  when  the  writer  was  a  cadet 
at  V.M.I.,  1902  to  1906. 

“Old  Billy”  always  began  a  sentence  by  saying:  “E  -  E  -  E  -.” 
Some  fifty  years  ago  the  writer  and  other  “Brother  Rats”  were  taught 
their  first  lesson  in  V.M.I.  history  by  the  third  classmen,  which  was 
that  “Old  Billy”  was  shot  in  the  sitter  at  New  Market  and  went  hop¬ 
ping  across  the  battle  field  holding  his  sitter  with  both  hands  and 
saying  “E  -  E  -  E,  I  am  mortaly  wounded  in  the  prime  of  life,  E  -  E  -  E!” 

The  “Rats”  were  not  dumb  enough  to  believe  the  story,  but  were 
trained  to  stand  at  attention  and  appear  to  believe  tall  tales.  “Old 
Billy”  was  really  a  fine  old  man  and  quite  a  distinguished  old  boy. 

General  John  Echols  was  of  the  same  generation  as  William 
Echols  IV  (father  of  Major  Echols). 

New  Market  was  not  of  any  great  over  all  importance  in  the  war, 
but  may  have  been  the  last  Confederate  victory  of  the  war  because  the 
end  was  in  sight.  After  New  Market  the  Cadet  Corps  of  about  200 
was  moved  to  Richmond  for  its  defense.  The  following  month,  on 
June  12,  1864,  the  V.M.I.  buildings  were  burned  by  Yankees  under 
General  Hunter. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  read  a  series  of  interesting  articles  in 
the  “Saturday  Evening  Post”  on  General  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson. 
Among  other  things  it  was  reported  that  V.M.I.  had  four  artillery 
pieces  which  were  built  on  special  order  in  accordance  with  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished  by  General  (then  Major)  Jackson.  He  used  them  in 
“instructing  the  Cadets  in  the  science  of  artillery.” 

In  1861  the  guns  were  furnished  to  the  Rockbridge  County  bat¬ 
tery  of  Confederate  Artillery.  The  guns  were  named  Matthew,  Mark, 
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Luke,  and  John.  When  the  battery  first  went  into  action  at  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  as  a  part  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  the  battery 
commander  is  reported  to  have  called  out: 

“Matthew,  ready;  aim;  Matthew  fire;  Matthew  load; 

Mark,  ready;  aim;  Mark  fire;  Mark  load; 

Luke,  ready;  aim;  Luke  fire;  Luke  load; 

John,  ready;  aim;  John  fire;  John  load.”  Etc. 

The  guns  referred  to  are  presently  in  possession  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  current  issue  (Winter  1955-56)  of 
the  V.M.I.  Alumni  News,  that  General  Lem  Shepherd  (Class  1917) 
was  retiring  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  was  being  suc¬ 
ceeded,  December  31,  1955,  by  Lieutenant  General  Randolph  McCall 
Pate  (Class  1921). 

John  Echols  was  practicing  law  in  Union,  Virginia,  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  He  is  reported  to  have  organized  an  infantry  company 
at  the  time  of  the  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry  (prior  to  the  official  declara¬ 
tion  of  war).  Captain  Echols  and  Company  proceeded  promptly  to 
Harper’s  Ferry.  His  Company  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  in 
the  Confederate  Service.  After  Harper’s  Ferry  Captain  Echols  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  (See  statement  by  W. 
Tristine  Patton  which  is  quoted  in  the  Preface  of  the  Beirne-Patton 
Section,  this  book). 

It  appears  that  John  Echols  practiced  law  in  Union  prior  to  the 
war.  (See  Chapter  XVIII  Beirne-Patton  Section  this  book.) 
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GENEALOGY 
(By  Matthews  H.  Tardy) 

“Contributed  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Tardy  by  John  Jordan  Echols,  (Num¬ 
ber  28  this  sketch).  He  enclosed  also  letters,  which  gave  their  family 
history,  from  John  Echols,  (Number  19  this  sketch),  and  Robert 
Joseph  Echols,  (Number  18  this  sketch).  This  line  while  not  in  the 
direct  line  of  Mary  Elizabeth  is  most  certainly  related." 

The  first  number  in  the  following  tabulation  is  the  family  num¬ 
ber.  The  second  number  in  the  following  tabulation  is  the  identify¬ 
ing  number.  This  number  is  in  the  second  column,  the  subjects  are 
numbered  1,2,  3,  etc.  The  number  immediately  following  each  name 
is  the  generation  number. 

1.  (1)  John  Echols,  (1),  born  about  1650  and  had  a  son: 

(2)  Abram  Echols,  (2),  of  whom  more  later. 

2.  Abram  Echols,  (2),  who  married  Sarah  Tamer  and  had  a 
son: 

(3)  Joseph  Echols,  (3),  of  whom  more  later. 

3.  Joseph  Echols,  (3),  who  was  born  February  20,  1735  and 
died  December  20,  1789.  He  married  Elizabeth  King  who 
was  born  November  20,  1742  and  died  March  30,  1789. 
They  had  as  issue: 

(4)  Abraham  Echols,  born  July  5,  1759. 

(5)  Jeremiah  Echols,  born  August  1761. 

(6)  Desilla  Echols,  born  August  30,  1763. 

(7)  Judith  Echols,  born  August  24,  1765. 

(8)  Sarah  Echols,  born  October  20,  1767. 

(9)  Mary  Echols,  born  January  5,  1774. 

(10)  David  Echols,  born  January  27,  1776. 

(11)  Tabitha  Echols,  born  January  14,  1778. 

(12)  Moses  Echols,  born  September  20,  1780.  Died  October  17, 
1818. 

(13)  Obediah  Echols,  born  February  13,  1782.  Died  March  6, 
1805. 

(14)  Rhodo  Echols,  bom  October  23,  1786. 

(15)  Joseph  Echols,  (4),  of  whom  more  later. 

15.  Joseph  Echols,  (4),  who  was  born  March  23,  1789  and  died 

1825.  He  married  June  14,  1814,  Elizabeth  F.  Lambeth,  who 
was  born  January  14,  1795  and  died  March  1,  1875.  She 

was  the  daughter  of  Meredith  Lambeth  of  Campbell  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia.  They  had  as  issue: 

(16)  Harriet  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(17)  Edward  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(18)  Robert  Joseph  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(19)  John  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 
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16.  Harriett  Echols,  (5),  who  was  born  March  15,  1815  and  mar¬ 
ried  September  19,  1833  Senator  Allan  T.  Caperton.  She 
died  September  23,  1886  leaving  as  issue: 

(20)  Eliza  Jane  Caperton,  born  February  1,  1835. 

(21)  Mary  V.  Caperton,  bom  May  3,  1838  and  married  Dr.  Tou- 
lin  Braxton. 

(22)  Harriett  Caperton,  born  June  13,  1840  and  married  William 
Gordon. 

(23)  Malinda  Caperton,  born  June  22,  1842,  married  James  F. 
Patton. 

(24)  Allen  Caperton,  born  April  4,  1846,  married  Billie  Rowan. 

(25)  Ella  Caperton,  bom  February  11,  1850  and  died  April  17, 
1883. 

(26)  Leila  Caperton,  born  April  28,  1852,  and  married  Robert 
Stiles. 

17.  Edward  Echols,  (5),  who  was  born  September  30,  1817  and 
married  first  on  November  10,  1842  Eliza  P.  Rowland.  He 
married  secondly  October  3,  1874,  Susan  H.  Burke.  He  has 
as  issue  by  his  first  wife: 

(27)  Joseph  Rowland  Echols,  born  August  27,  1843  and  married 
Billie  V.  McCulloch. 

(28)  John  Jordon  Echols,  born  January  29,  1845  and  married 
E.  M.  McClung. 

(29)  Allan  Robert  Echols,  bom  March  31,  1848  and  died  June 
5,  1853. 

(30)  Elizabeth  T.  Echols,  born  March  8,  1851  and  died  March 
18,  1882. 

Edward  Echols  had  as  issue  by  his  second  wife,  Susan  H. 
Burke: 

(31)  Mary  Ellen  Echols,  born  March  16,  1855,  married  Arthur  E. 
Sherwood. 

(32)  Lewis  J.  Echols,  born  November  14,  1857  and  died  August 
14,  1858. 

(33)  Robert  Lewis  Echols,  bom  March  23,  1859  and  died  July 
18,  1860. 

(34)  Edward  Wiley  Echols,  bom  November  24,  1861,  died  July 
16,  1866. 

(35)  Earnest  Echols,  born  May  24,  1864,  married  April  25,  1890 
Mamie  Carter. 

(36)  Hubert  Echols,  bom  April  6,  1866,  and  married  L.  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

(37)  William  Echols,  born  January  14,  1868. 

(38)  Laura  Echols,  born  May  13,  1870. 

18.  Robert  Joseph  Echols,  (5),  who  was  born  November  9,  1820 
and  married  October  15,  1844,  Elizabeth  McChesney  of 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  He  married  secondly  Mrs. 
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Willis  London.  He  had  as  issue  by  his  first  wife: 

(39)  Joseph  Echols,  born  November  28,  1849. 

(40)  Frances  M.  Echols,  born  August  5,  1850  and  married  James 
Jordon. 

(41)  Lizzie  T.  Echols,  bom  May  28,  1852  and  married  Robert 
Watts. 

Robert  Joseph  Echols  and  his  second  wife  had  as  issue: 

(42)  Joseph  Echols. 

(43)  Robert  M.  Echols  who  married — White. 

(44)  Willie  Echols. 

19.  John  Echols,  (5),  who  was  born  March  20,  1823  and  died 

May  24,  1886.  He  married  first  Mary  Jane  Caperton,  of 
Monroe  County,  sister  of  Senator  Allan  Caperton.  They  had 
as  issue: 

(45)  Harriett  Echols,  born  January  31,  1847  and  married  Erskine 
Miller. 

(46)  Edward  Echols,  born  September  2,  1849  and  married  Mar- 
garite  J.  Young. 

(47)  James  Alexander  Echols,  born  December  8,  1851  and  died 
October  1,  1852. 

(48)  Sarah  Ann  Echols,  born  February  18,  1854  and  died  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1865. 

(49)  John  Percy  Echols,  born  February  21,  1861  and  died  May 
20,  1881. 

John  Echols,  (5),  married  secondly  Mrs.  Mary  Reed  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue.  He  was  a  General  C.S.A. 

Note:  Jane  Echols  reports  that: 

(a)  Harriett  Echols  married  Allen  Caperton. 

(b)  Oliver  Beirne  married  Margaret  Caperton. 
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,  JOHN  ECHOLS,  SR. 

OF  MADISON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ECHOLS  FAMILY  IN  MADISON  COUNTY 
AND  VICINITY  — NOT  IN  THE 
WILLIAM  ECHOLS  LINE 

SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION  NOTED  THROUGHOUT 

CHAPTER 

The  information  in  this  chapter  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
straight  William  Echols  line,  but  parts  of  it  may  be  of  interest.  The 
writer  discovered  much  of  it  while  searching  for  the  Echols  family 
in  “Madison  County.”  Later  I  reduced  my  efforts  to  the  straight 
Williams  Echols  line. 


William  E.  Spragins 

JOHN  ECHOLS,  SR. 

(Of  Madison  County,  Alabama) 

John  Echols,  Sr.  was  apparently  a  first  cousin  of  William  II.  He 
moved  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  and  thence  to  Alabama.  His  home 
was  not  in  the  same  part  of  Madison  County  as  the  home  of  William 
III.  John  Sr.  appears  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  “Old  John  Echols  I.” 

The  will  of  John  Echols,  Sr.,  dated  November  5,  1816,  was  proved 
February  13,  1826.  Probate  Record  3,  page  355,  Madison  County, 
Alabama — 

Sons:  Samuel  M.,  John  and  James. 

Daughters:  Lucy  Williams,  Lydia  Standiver,  Patsy  Ellis,  Tem- 
perence  Rogers  and  Prudence  Irwin. 

Granddaughter:  Caty  Rogers.  (Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones.) 

(No  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  this  line  as  it  is  not  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  line.) 

John,  Sr.  of  Madison  County,  Alabama  and  James  Echols  of  Mor¬ 
gan  County  (adjoining  Madison  County)  appear  to  have  been  descen¬ 
dants  of  Richard  Echols  who  was  a  brother  of  William  Echols  I.  (See 
Chapter  VII,  Genealogy.)  The  will  above  referred  to,  is  in  agreement 
with  report  by  Milner  Echols  listing  children  of  (24)  John  (3)  Echols. 
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Morgan  County  Echols  appear  to  have  been  farmers  and  well 
known  business  men.  Attention  is  called  to  the  “Echols  Hotel”  which 
some  years  ago  was  the  leading  hotel  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat  of 
Morgan  County. 

SAMUEL  M.  ECHOLS 

Samuel  M.  Echols  was  admitted  to  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  in 
1816,  membership  transferred  by  letter.  The  minutes  of  the  Enon 
church  do  not  show  whence  transfer  was  made.  He  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  in  1817.  (Enon  Church  Records.) 

Samuel  M.  Echols  sold  three  tracts  of  land  in  1818,  Section  12 
T  3  R  I  W,  Deed  Book  D.,  Volume  E,  pages  13,  14,  and  30.  No  later 
records  of  Samuel  M.  Echols  have  been  seen  in  Madison  County.  He 
apparently  moved  to  Morgan  County  and  purchased  land  in  Morgan 
County  in  1824,  Deed  Book  A,  page  6,  Morgan  County  Courthouse, 
Decatur.  (Courthouse  Records.) 

1868,  Captain  Samuel  B.  Echols  married  Miss  Julia  M.  Pope, 
daughter  of  Judge  B.  T.  Pope,  in  Gadsden,  Alabama.  He  may  have 
been  a  son  of  Samuel  M.  Echols.  (Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones) 
Huntsville  Advocate,  Nov.  17,  1868.  “Married  on  the  3rd  in  Gadsden, 
Alabama  by  Rev.  J.  Russell,  Capt.  Sam  B.  Echols  to  Miss  Julia  M. 
Pope,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  B.  T.  Pope.”  (Record  of  Matthews 
H.  Tardy.) 

JAMES  ECHOLS 

No  records  have  been  found  on  James  Echols,  son  of  John  Echols, 
Sr.,  in  Madison  County.  A  James  Echols  was  a  Justice  of  Peace  in 
Morgan  County  in  1821.  (Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones.)  Likely  a 
son  of  John  Echols,  Sr. 

GEORGE  ECHOLS 

George  Echols  appears  in  connection  with  a  real  estate  transfer 
in  Morgan  County,  Deed  Book  A,  page  10,  1824. 

Likely  a  son  of  John  Echols,  Sr. 

MARY  JANE  ECHOLS 

There  is  an  Echols  lot  in  the  Gurley  (Alabama)  cemetery.  Only 
one  marker  was  found  in  this  lot: 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Echols,  born  1839,  died  1920. 

The  monument  indicates  that  it  was  placed  there  by  nieces  and/or 
nephews  in  memory  of  their  aunt.  Mrs.  Lawler,  an  elderly  lady,  in 
Brownsboro  stated  that  there  was  an  Echols  family  in  Gurley,  that 
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she  knew  a  Miss  Bessie  Echols,  who  married  a  Mr.  Potts  and  moved 
to  Huntsville. 

It  appears  likely  that  there  are  unmarked  graves  in  the  Gurley 
lot,  and  that  a  son  of  John  Echols,  Sr.,  lived  there  and  left  a  family. 
It  may  have  been  another  Echols  from  Georgia  and  not  close  kin  to 
either  John  Echols,  Sr.  or  William  Echols  lines.  (The  writer  discov¬ 
ered  this  lot  while  searching  for  Echols  information.) 

It  is  reported  that  Daniel  Echols  and  wife,  Suraldah,  are  buried 
near  Gurley.  No  other  information  concerning  Daniel  Echols  has 
been  secured.  It  has  been  reported  that  this  family  came  from  Mor¬ 
gan  County.  (Records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones.)  Tombstone  near 
Gurley.  Daniel  H.  Echols — Nov.  23,  1817 — Aug.  6,  1898.  Sureldah 
J.  Echols — 1831-1887.  Morgan  County  Marriage  Book  A,  page  512. 
Daniel  H.  Echols  to  Sarildah  Jane  Ryan,  19  Sept.  1846;  30  Sept. 
1846,  John  Lamons,  J.  P.  (Records  of  Matthews  H.  Tardy.) 

Daniel  H.  Echols  may  have  been  an  older  brother  of  Mary  Jane 
Echols  mentioned  above. 

Pamella  A.  Echols  was  granted  dismission  and  letter  of  transfer 
from  Enon  Church  in  1846.  (Must  have  been  a  descendant  of  John. 
Sr.)  (Enon  Church  Records.) 

The  above  information  has  been  secured  from  Courthouse  rec¬ 
ords,  records  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jones,  Matthews  H.  Tardy  records, 
Enon  Church  records  and  other  sources.  (No  effort  has  been  made 
to  trace  these  lines.) 

It  appears  that  the  residence  of  John  Echols,  Sr.,  was  in  Madison 
County,  near  the  Morgan  County  line  and  that  his  children  moved 
to  Morgan  County. 

Milner  Echols  reported  that: 

Richard  Echols,  fifth  son  of  old  John,  the  original  settler  in 
Virginia,  married  Caty  Evans,  daughter  of  Walter  Evans  and  Betsy 
Halcomb  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia.  They  had  among  others  a 
son,  *  *  *  John  Echols  who  married  Lucy  Moore  *  *  *.  They  had 
among  others,  a  son,  James  Echols  who  married  Nancy  Winbush  of 
South  Carolina  and  moved  to  Alabama.  Among  others  they  had 
sons:  George  Echols  and  Samuel  Echols: 

(It  appears  likely  that  James  settled  in  Morgan  County,  Ala¬ 
bama.) 

“James  Echols — J.  P.  Morgan  County  1822.  Marriage  Record 
Book — At  marriage  William  Pope  to  Sarah  Lynn,  July  15,  1822.  Also 
James  Jones  to  Jane  Baker,  13  Sept.  1821.”  (Records  of  Matthews  H. 
Tardy.) 
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Milner  Echols  also  reports  that  James  Echols,  just  above  referred 
to,  had  a  brother  named  John  who  married  a  Miss  Moore  and  moved 
to  Alabama.  Milner  Echols  states  that  he  has  no  further  information 
concerning  the  last  mentioned  John  and  his  wife.  Likely  he  was  a 
son  of  John,  Sr.  who  settled  in  Madison  County. 

Milner  Echols  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Echols,  fifth  son  of  old 
John  I  (the  original  settler  in  Virginia).  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  his  cousin  William  III  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  He  also  knew  of  their  older  children.  Apparently  the  same 
applies  to  James  and  John  Echols  above  referred  to.  He  apparently 
lost  track  of  them  when  they  moved  to  Alabama.  Milner  Echols  was 
the  same  generation  as  William  III. 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  records  of  the  Echols  family  fur¬ 
nished  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy: 

QUAKER  CHURCH  RECORDS 

1782  David  Bates  to  Drusilla  Echols. 

1795  William  Allen  to  Susannah  Elizabeth  Echols,  daughter  of 
John  Echols. 

1791  Obediah  Echols  to  Lucy  A.  Jones.  (Marriage  Bonds,  Hali¬ 
fax,  County  Va.) 

1758 —  5-20  John  Echols  granted  permission  to  remarry. 

1759 —  9-15  Judith  Echols  received  by  request. 

1760 —  1-19  Judith  Echols  reported  married  to  Richard  Kirby. 

1786 — 3-18  John  Echols  reinstated. 

Madison  County  Chancery  Record  Book  A,  page  370.  John 
Echols  vs.  David  Bailey  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Dec.  12,  1817.  Echols 
purchased  a  mare  and  paid  for  it  with  $160  of  Soldiers  Certificates. 

MARRIAGES 
Madison  County  Records 

William  Echols,  Jr.  to  Mary  S.  Hobbs.  By  M.  Meeks,  M.  G.  15 
Feb.  1827.  Bk.  3,  Pg.  500. 

Larkin  Echols  to  Judith  A.  Logan  by  John  H.  Thomason,  M.  G. 
16  June  1829.  Bk.  3,  Pg.  615. 

John  Echols  to  Sarah  Wright.  Executed  by  “Benjamin  T.  Fant, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel."  License  issued  25  June  1834.  Bk.  4,  Pg.  197. 

Elkanah  Echols  to  Louisa  J.  Shotwell.  By  B.  Franks,  4  June  1834. 
Bk.  4,  Pg.  193. 

Joseph  Echols  to  Evaline  P.  Sandidge.  By  J.  Seals,  M.  G.  21 
March  1840.  Bk.  4,  Pg.  530. 

Pleasant  J.  Echols  to  Martha  Isabella  Powell.  By  P.  B.  Robinson 
22  April  1847.  Bk.  A  4,  Pg.  173. 

William  H.  Echols  to  Mary  B.  Patton  by  A.  R.  Erwin  19  Jan. 
1859.  Bk.  4  B,  Pg.  317. 
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Charles  P.  Echols  to  Mary  A.  Ewing.  The  license  issued  23  May 
1865.  No  return.  Bk.  4  B,  Pg.  567. 

“Married  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beck;  Major  Larkin 
F.  Wood  of  Nashville  to  Miss  Eliza  Echols,  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Echols  of  this  county.”  Huntsville  Democrat,  July  20,  1824. 

“Married  on  the  1st  inst.  by  Rev.  U.  S.  Bates,  Mr.  Jefferson  Eckles 
of  Tennessee  to  Miss  Louisa  S.  Gormley  of  this  county.”  Huntsville 
Advocate,  May  13,  1870. 

“Married  on  the  3rd  in  Gadsden,  Ala.  By  Rev.  J.  Russell,  Capt. 
Sam  B.  Echols  to  Miss  Joda  M.  Pope,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  B.  T. 
Pope.”  Huntsville  Advocate,  Nov.  17,  1868. 

“Married  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  on  Friday  18th  inst.  by  William 
Meals  Esq.  Rev.  W.  H.  Muse  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Echols,  both  of  this 
place.”  Southern  Advocate,  April  26,  1844. 

“Married  by  Rev.  Pleasant  B.  Robinson  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Rev. 
Pleasant  J.  Eckles  to  Miss  Martha  Isabella  Powell  of  Hillsboro,  Ill¬ 
inois.”  Huntsville  Democrat,  April  28,  1847. 

Elkanah  Echols  to  Louisa  J.  Shotwell.  By  B.  Franks,  J.  P.,  4  June 

1834.  License  340,  Pg.  157,  Bk.  E. 

John  Echols  to  Sarah  Wright  by  Benjamin  L.  Fant,  M.  G.  Issued 
25  June  1834.  No  return.  license  348,  Pg.  161.  Bk.  E. 

Eliza  Ann  Echols  to  Oliver  B.  Gaston  by  Fred  A.  Ross,  M.G.  24 
Nov.  1858.  Bk.  4  B,  Pg.  299. 

George  C.  Echols  to  Sally  Tully  by  William  M.  Smith  May  30, 
1831.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  191. 

George  W.  Echols  to  Dorotha  Hodges  by  C.  W.  Peters,  Judge 
C.C.,  June  10,  1830.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  168. 

Sarah  Echols  to  Napoleon  Clark  by  James  Korvell,  M.G.,  Jan.  15, 

1835. 

Sarah  W.  Echols  to  Lewis  Johnson  by  Wm.  H.  Slaughter,  J.P., 
Oct.  13,  1833.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A.,  Pg.  239. 

Elaisa  Echols  to  Peter  Smith  by  Edley  Lynn,  J.P.,  June  20, 
1826.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  100. 

Lucinda  M.  Echols  to  Edward  Hunter  by  J.  S.  Ray,  Oct.  27,  1842. 
Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  428. 

Mary  Ann  Echols  to  Joseph  L.  Osborn  by  A.  L.  Watkins,  J.P.,  10 
Oct.  1844.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  467. 

William  T.  Echols  to  Susanna  Tults  by  Jas.  C.  Vincent,  M.G.,  7 
Jan.  1845.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  473. 

Daniel  H.  Echols  to  Sarilda  Jane  Ryan  by  John  Lamons,  J.P.,  30 
Sept.  1846.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  A,  Pg.  512. 

L.  M.  Echols  to  Elias  J.  Smith  by  Rev.  M.  C.  St.  Clair,  2  Sept. 
1849.  Morgan  County,  Bk.  B,  Pg.  42. 

Almira  M.  Echols  to  William  W.  Black  by  Hood  Haslett,  J.P., 
27  June  1849,  Morgan  County,  Bk.  B,  Pg.  39. 

Jarrett  Echols  to  Jane  McCarley,  11  June  1850.  Morgan  County, 
Bk.  B,  Pg.  64. 
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BRIEF  OF  ECHOLS  GENEALOGY* 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Tardy  has  compiled  an  Echols  genealogical  chapter  contain¬ 
ing  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  names  of  members  of  the  Echols 
family.  His  tabulation  includes  the  information  contained  in  the 
Milner  Echols  “History  of  the  Echols  Family”  which  was  written  in 
1850  and  covers  the  period  from  about  1700  to  1850;  also  much  data 
from  other  sources  on  that  period.  Mr.  Tardy's  tabulation  is  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  present  time,  with  information  secured  from  numer¬ 
ous  sources.  In  my  opinion  he  has  done  a  tremedous  amount  of  work. 

He  sent  me  his  work  sheets,  perhaps  a  hundred  pages,  I  have 
added  information  concerning  later  or  local  members  of  the  family, 
and  have  prepared  this  brief  from  his  work  sheets. 

In  the  brief  I  have  omitted  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  names. 
“Old  John  Echols  I”  had  nine  children.  I  have  followed  the  line  of 
his  son  William  Echols  I  to  William  Echols  V  and  thence  up  to  date; 
also  followed  the  line  of  his  son  Abraham  Echols  up  to  and  including 
General  John  Echols  C.S.A.  and  have  followed  the  line  of  his  son 
Richard  Echols  up  to  and  including  Milner  Echols.  It  is  thought 
that  this  information  will  be  the  part  of  the  Echols  genealogy  of  most 
interest  to  the  descendants  of  the  William  Echols  line.  For  additional 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Echols  Chapter  of  the  Tardy 
book. 

Information  has  been  contributed  by  Jane  Echols,  Marion  Pat¬ 
ton  Echols  II  and  many  others.  The  writers  estimate  is  that  perhaps 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  all  the  descendants  of  “Old  John  Echols  I” 
are  listed  in  Mr.  Tardy’s  tabulation.  The  majority  of  the  living  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  apparently  live  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Texas,  although 
few  states  have  been  neglected. 

The  descendants  of  Susan  Patton  Echols  (Serial  number  377), 
have  been  added  but  serial  numbers  have  not  yet  been  assigned  by 
Mr.  Tardy. 

*  Brief  taken  from  Echols  Genealogy  compiled  by:  Matthews  H.  Tardy;  Briefed  by: 
W.  E.  Spragins 
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Mr.  Tardy’s  numbering  system  has  been  retained  in  this  brief,  the 
generation  number  is  placed  in  parenthesis  between  two  words  of  the 
name  for  example  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  John  (1)  Echols,  indi¬ 
cates  that  John  (1)  Echols  was  the  first  generation  in  Virginia.  Each 
member  of  the  family  has  been  assigned  a  serial  number,  the  serial 
number  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  name.  There  are  two  columns  of 
serial  numbers.  The  serial  number  of  the  father  of  the  family  is 
placed  in  the  column  at  the  extreme  left,  the  serial  number  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  found  in  the  second  column  from  the  left.  For  example, 
(see  first  page  of  brief). 

(1)  JOHN  (1)  ECHOLS 

had  several  sons  and  daughters 

(2)  John  Echols  II. 

(3)  Abraham  Echols. 

*  •  * 

(Later,  on  the  first  page.) 

(3)  ABRAHAM  (2)  ECHOLS 

(The  (3)  at  the  left  is  his  serial  number  the  (2)  between 
the  word  Abraham  and  the  word  Echols  indicates  that 
Abraham  was  of  the  second  generation.) 

Abraham  had  several  children,  among  them: 

(10)  Isaac  Echols. 

(11)  Joseph  Echols. 

*  *  * 

(The  figures  at  the  left  indicate  that,  Isaac's  serial  num¬ 
ber  is  (10)  Joseph’s  serial  number  is  (11).  These  serial 
numbers  are  in  the  second  column  indicating  that  they 
are  sons  of  Abraham. 

William  Echols  Spragins 
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JOHN  (1)  ECHOLS 
(See  Chapter  II  this  book) 

Married  Mary  Cave — had  nine  children. 

John  Echols  II  left  Virginia  and  moved  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Abraham  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

William  Echols  I  (the  first  William  in  Virginia,  the 
second  generation  of  Echols  in  Virginia)  of  whom  more 
later. 


(1) 


(2) 

4  (3) 
(4) 
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(5)  Joseph  Echols,  no  issue. 

(6)  Richard  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

(7)  Daughter  Echols,  married  Nicholas  Gillington. 

(8)  Daughter  Echols  married  a  Murphy,  had  two  sons. 

(9)  Daughter  Echols  who  married  a  Marshbrook. 

(3)  ABRAHAM  (2)  ECHOLS 

Second  son  of  “Old  John”  who  married  Sarah  Tamer, 
had  three  sons  and  several  daughters. 

(10)  Isaac  Echols. 

(11)  Joseph  (3)  Echols,  born  February  20,  1735,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1789;  married  Elizabeth  King,  had  twelve  chil¬ 
dren.  (Serial  numbers  34  to  45  inch)  Among  them  was 
(45)  Joseph  (4)  Echols. 

(12)  Joshua  (3)  Echols — married  Hannah  Brown,  had  a  num- 
mer  of  children,  among  them  Darius  (4)  Echols  of  Haber- 
shaw  County,  Georgia. 

(13)  Daughter  Echols,  married  James  Hodges,  lived  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Had  two  or  more  children. 

(14)  Sarah  Echols,  married  John  Rowden,  had  five  children 
(Serial  numbers  49  to  53  inch). 

(15)  Daughter  Echols. 

(11)  JOSEPH  (3)  ECHOLS 

Who  was  born  February  20,  1735,  died  December  20, 
1789.  He  married  Elizabeth  King,  they  had  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  (Serial  numbers  34  to  45  inch).  Among  them  was: 

(45)  JOSEPH  (4)  ECHOLS 

Who  was  born  March  23,  1789  and  died  in  1825.  He 
married  June  14,  1814,  Elizabeth  F.  Lambeth.  They  had 
five  children  (Serial  numbers  139  to  142  inch).  Among 
them  was: 

(142)  GENERAL  JOHN  (5)  ECHOLS  C.S.A. 

See  Chapter  VI,  this  book.  Gen,  Echols  married  first 
Mary  Jane  Caperton  of  Monroe  County,  Virginia,  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  Senator  Allan  Caperton,  they  had  as  issue: 

(284)  Harriett  Echols,  who  was  born  January  31,  1847  and  mar¬ 
ried  Erskine  Miller. 

(285)  Edward  Echols  who  was  born  September  2,  1849  and  mar¬ 
ried  Margarete  J.  Young. 

(286)  James  Alexander  Echols  who  was  bom  December  8, 
1851,  died  October  1,  1852. 

(287)  Sarah  Ann  Echols,  born  February  18,  1854,  died  January 
13,  1865. 

(288)  John  Percy  Echols,  born  February  2,  1861,  died  May  20, 
1861. 

Gen.  John  Echols,  married  secondly  Mrs.  Mary  Reed 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  I 

(See  Chapter  II,  this  book  for  additional  information.) 
Second  generation  in  Virginia,  reckoned  from  “Old 
John,”  the  first  Echols  settler.  Genealogy  briefed  below: 

(4)  William  (2)  Echols — married  Sarah,  he  died  about  1771. 

She  died  about  1778.  They  had  as  issue: 

(16)  John  Echols,  a  Quaker  preacher,  see  Chapter  II. 

(17)  WILLIAM  ECHOLS  II 

See  Chapter  II,  this  book.  (Of  whom  more  later.) 

(18)  Daughter  Echols,  married  William  Wynne,  moved  to 
Tennessee. 

(19)  Daughter  Echols,  married  Vardree  McBee,  moved  to 
South  Carolina;  had  four  children.  (Serial  numbers  64 
to  67  inch). 

(20)  Daughter  Echols,  married  Daniel  Williams;  moved  to 
Tennessee,  had  two  children.  (Serial  numbers  68  and  69.) 

(21)  Judeth  Echols,  married  a  Kirby.  Had  a  son,  Joseph 
Kirby. 

(22)  Daughter  Echols  married  Richard  Anderson,  had  five 
children,  among  them  Medy  Anderson  who  owned  the 
first  Merchants  Mill  on  Banister  River  in  Virginia.  A 
town  was  named  for  him  (Medville). 

(6)  RICHARD  (2)  ECHOLS 

(See  Chapter  II,  of  this  book.)  Married  Caty  Evans  had 
as  issue: 

(23)  Moses  (3)  Echols,  married  Betsy  Wynne  lived  in  Virginia; 
had  ten  children.  (Serial  numbers  72  to  81  inch). 

(24)  John  Echols  married  Lucy  Moore  and  had  eight  children. 
(Serial  numbers  82  to  89  inch).  The  oldest  son,  James 
(82)  married  Nancy  Winbush,  of  South  Carolina  and 
moved  to  Alabama,  the  second  son,  John  (83)  married 
a  Moore  and  moved  to  Alabama.  (See  Chapters  II  and 
VI  of  this  book.) 

(25)  James  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

(26)  Benjamin  Echols,  fourth  son  of  Richard  Echols  and  Caty 
Evans,  married  Sabra  Hendrick.  They  had  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  (Serial  numbers  96  to  103  inch), 
who  lived  in  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

(27)  Obediah  Echols,  married  Caty  McDaniel,  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  (Serial  numbers  104  to  113  incl.). 

(28)  Joseph  Echols,  a  Methodist  preacher,  married  Polly 
Stamps  and  had  nine  children.  (Serial  numbers  114  to 
122  inch).  Among  them  Josephus  Echols  MD  (117)  who 
moved  to  Selma,  Alabama;  some  moved  to  Mississippi, 
some  to  Georgia. 

(29)  Mary  Echols  who  married  Thomas  Wynne  and  had  six 
children.  (Serial  numbers  123  to  128  inch). 
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(30)  Drusilla  Echols  who  married  William  Owen  and  raised  a 
large  family. 

(31)  Sally  Echols  who  married  John  Milner  and  moved  to 
Kentucky,  raised  a  large  family. 

(32)  Ann  (Anna)  Echols,  fourth  daughter  of  old  Richard, 
married  James  Daniel,  had  five  children.  (Serial  num¬ 
bers  133  to  137  inch). 

(33)  Elizabeth  Echols,  who  married  William  Raney  and  had 
one  daughter. 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  II 
(Third  generation  after  Old  John  I) 

See  Chapter  II,  this  book  for  additional  information  and 
copy  of  will. 

William  (3)  Echols — Married  first  the  widow  Spradlen, 
second  Susannah.  He  died  February  16,  1794  (M.  M. 
South  River  Quaker  Church  Records).  They  had  as 
issue: 

(64)  Joel  Echols,  who  moved  to  Tennessee.  Settled  on  the 
Cumberland  River  near  Caro. 

(55)  Elkanah  Echols,  moved  to  Tennessee.  Settled  on  the 
Cumberland  River  near  Caro,  and  raised  a  large  family 
(reported  by  Milner  Echols). 

(56)  William  Echols  III  (of  whom  more  later).  (See  Chapter 
III.) 

’(57)  Moses  Echols  (mentioned  in  Will  of  William  II). 

(58)  John  Echols  (mentioned  in  Will  of  William  II.) 

(59)  Betty  Echols — unmarried  in  1788. 

(60)  Sarah  Echols — married  a  Brown. 

(61)  Ruth  Echols  also  married  a  Brown. 

(62)  Larkin  Echols — under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1788. 

(63)  Judeth  Echols,  who  married  an  Evans. 

Note:  The  will  of  William  Echols  II  was  executed  in 
1788.  Copy  included  in  Chapter  II  of  this  book. 

JAMES  (3)  ECHOLS 

“A  very  large  man,  had  a  singular  mark  in  his  features, 
one  black  eye,  one  blue  eye"  (Milner  Echols  P.  4).  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  Patriot  (Halifax  Public  Service 
Claims,  Aug.  19,  1785).  He  died  in  1825  (Will  Book  B, 
Folio  40,  Clark  County,  Georgia).  He  married  in  Hali¬ 
fax  County,  Virginia,  Elizabeth  Milner  Palmer,  a  widow. 
The  census  of  1782  shows  a  family  of  eight.  James  Echols 
and  wife  had  as  issue: 

(90)  Milner  Echols  of  whom  more  later.  (Author  of  “Echols 
Family  History,”  of  1850.) 

(91)  Robert  E.  Echols,  second  son  of  James  Echols  married 
Elizabeth  Davis,  had  four  children.  (Serial  numbers  193 
to  196  inch). 
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(92)  Absolam  Echols,  killed  in  Alabama,  leaving  no  issue. 

(93)  Obediah  Echols,  fourth  son  of  James  Echols,  married 
first  Elizabeth  Strong,  second  Elizabeth  Flourney,  third 
Elizabeth  Jones,  they  had  several  children.  (Serial  num¬ 
bers  197  to  203  inch). 

(94)  Leah  Echols,  married  Robert  North  and  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren. 

(95)  Mary  Echols,  married  Jeremiah  Reeves,  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  (Serial  numbers  210  to  218  inch). 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  III 
(See  Chapter  III,  this  book) 

William  Echols  III  was  of  the  fourth  generation  reck¬ 
oned  from  “Old  John”  the  first  Echols  in  Virginia.  He 
had  two  wives  and  thirteen  children.  See  Chapter  III 
and  Appendix  II,  Chapter  111  for  details. 

Below  is  presented  a  list  of  the  known  children  (twelve 
in  number)  of 

(56)  William  (4)  Echols.  Fourth  generation  counting  “Old 

John”  as  first.) 

(148)  Pleasant  J.  Echols,  born  in  Virginia,  April  6,  1795. 
“Married  by  Rev.  Pleasant  B.  Robinson  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  Rev.  Pleasant  J.  Echols  to  Miss  Martha  Is¬ 
abella  Powell  (Huntsville  Democrat,  April  28,  1847). 

(149)  Nancy  Echols  (Mrs.  Nancy  Royster).  (See  Chapter  III) 
born  March  22,  1797. 

(150)  Elizabeth  Echols,  born  April  25,  1801.  Married  Major 
Larkin  F.  Wood  of  Nashville,  July  1824.  Was  living  in 
1857  when  her  father’s  will  was  executed. 

(151)  John  Echols,  born  July  29,  1803,  married  Sarah  Wright, 
June  25,  1834.  Sarah  Wright  was  born  August  2,  1802. 
She  died  at  Bryan,  Texas,  October  15,  1874.  John  Echols 
was  living  in  1857  when  his  father’s  will  was  executed. 
John  and  Sarah  Echols  had  two  children,  a  son  who 
died  unmarried  and  a  daughter,  Annie  who  married  a 
Mr.  Davis  and  had  two  daughters,  Annie  and  Lulu 
Davis.  (Tyler,  Vol.  8,  page  200.) 

(152)  Larkin  Echols,  born  March  16,  1804,  married  Judith 
Logan.  He  was  living  in  Marshall  County,  Mississippi 
on  March  16,  1863.  See  Chapter  III  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

(153)  William  Echols  IV.  (Fifth  generation  reckoned  from 
“Old  John  I”.)  See  Chapter  IV  this  book.  Of  whom 
more  later. 

(154)  Elkanah  Echols,  who  was  born  March  16,  1806,  died  May 
1863.  (See  Chapter  III  this  book.)  He  and  his  wife 
Louisa  Shotwell  had  as  issue: 

(302)  Mary  Echols 
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(303)  Cornelia  Echols 

(304)  William  Joseph  Echols  who  was  born  1848,  died 
1897,  married  Teador  Carter  in  Memphis  in  1871.  They 
had  as  issue,  Maud  S.  Echols  who  married  Caleb  Ham- 
mill  and  lived  in  New  York  and  (380)  Elizabeth  Carter 
Echols. 

(155)  Mary  Elizabeth  Echols,  who  was  born  March  28,  1810, 
died  October  1,  1849.  Married  March  10,  1830,  William 
Dean  Hollowell.  They  moved  from  Three  Forks  of 
Flint  to  Huntsville,  where  William  Dean  Hollowell  ran 
a  business  in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law  for  twen¬ 
ty  years.  Mary  Elizabeth  Echols  and  William  Dean  Hol¬ 
lowell  left  as  issue;  eight  children  (Serial  numbers  305 
to  312  inch).  For  additional  information  see  Chapter 
III  this  book  and  see  Echols  Chapter  and  Hollowell 
Chapter  in  book  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy  who  is  a  great, 
great,  grandson  of  William  Echols  III  and  a  great  grand¬ 
son  William  Dean  Hollowell. 

(156)  Turner  or  Terry  Echols.  See  Chapter  III,  this  book. 

(157)  Jeremiah  Echols,  who  was  bom  August  29,  1811,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  will  he  had  five  children.  (Serial 
numbers  313  to  317  inch). 

Note  by  W.  E.  S. 

Jeremiah  was  not  discovered  until  after  Chapter  III 
was  written.  He  is  listed  in  the  will  of  his  father  William 
III  which  is  quoted  in  Appendix  II,  Chapter  III. 

(158)  Joseph  Echols.  See  Chapter  III. 

(159)  Susannah  Echols.  See  Chapter  III. 

(90)  MILNER  (4)  ECHOLS 

Oldest  son  of  (25)  James  (3)  Echols  and  his  wife  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Milner. 

“He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Echols  Family  from 

which  a  large  portion  of  this  genealogy  is  extracted. 

Milner  Echols  History  is  dated  June  14,  1850." 

Note;  The  above  is  quoted  verbatim  from  Echols  gen¬ 
ealogy  compiled  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy. 

Milner  Echols  married  Susannah  Sanson  and  had  ten 
children: 

(183)  Samuel  Dorrell  Echols  who  married  Betsy  Woods  and 
had  eight  children. 

(184)  James  Echols  who  died  in  infancy. 

(185)  Richard  Echols  who  died  in  infancy. 

(186)  Robert  Milner  Echols,  born  March  18,  1788,  died  De¬ 
cember  13,  1847;  speaker  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives;  President  of  the  Georgia  State  Senate;; 
Brigadier  General  Georgia  State  Militia;  served  as  Col¬ 
onel  and  Regimental  Commander  13th  Regiment,  U.  S. 
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Volunteers,  left  as  issue  twelve  children,  (Serial  num¬ 
bers  329  to  340  inch). 

(187)  Thomas  Jefferson  Echols  bom  April  21,  1801,  married 
Mary  (Polly)  Harper,  had  six  children,  (Serial  numbers 
341  to  344  inch). 

(188)  William  Sampson  Echols  married  Kitty  Holder  had  six 
children  (Serial  numbers  345  to  350  inch) 

(189)  Obadiah  Echols,  married  Hannah  Holder,  had  five  chil¬ 
dren.  (Serial  numbers  351  to  355.) 

(190)  Leah  Echols,  died  prior  to  her  second  birthday. 

(191)  Patsy  Echols  married  Joshua  Amons,  had  two  children. 

(192)  Nancy  Echols  who  married  A.  B.  Ross,  had  nine  children. 
(Serial  numbers  358  to  366  inch). 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  IV 

See  Chapter  IV  this  book . 

William  Echols  IV  was  the  fifth  generation  counting 
“Old  John,”  as  first. 

(153)  William  (5)  Echols,  married  Mary  Hobbs  and  had  thir¬ 

teen  children,  for  additional  information  see  Chapter  IV. 
Their  children  are  listed  below  with  Serial  numbers: 

(289)  William  Echols  V — See  Chapter  V,  this  book. 

(290)  John  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(291)  Larkin  W.  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(292)  Richard  Echols  who  died  in  infancy. 

(293)  Lucy  T.  Echols  who  died  in  1867  without  issue. 

(294)  Susan  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(295)  Ellen  Echols — See  Chapter  IV  and  V. 

(296)  Eliza  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(297)  Mary  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(298)  David  H.  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(299)  Charles  Preston  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(300)  Martha  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

(301)  James  H.  Echols — See  Chapter  IV. 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  V 
See  Chapter  V 

The  fifth  William  Echols  and  the  sixth  generation  of 
the  Echols  family,  counting  “Old  John”  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  arrive  in  Virginia,  as  generation 
number  (1). 

(289)  William  (H.)  (6)  Echols  bom  Huntsville,  Alabama, 

March  11,  1834,  died  in  1909,  married  Mary  Beirne  Pat¬ 
ton  in  1858,  she  was  born  November  18,  1838,  and  died 
in  June  1924.  For  additional  information  see  Chapter  V 
together  with  Appendices  I  to  IV  incl.  William  V  and 
wife  Mary  Beirne  Patton  left  as  issue: 

(375)  Prof.  William  H.  Echols  of  University  of  Virginia.  Of 
whom  more  later.  See  chapter  on  Prof.  William  H. 
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Echols  by  Jane  Johnston  Echols. 

(376)  Colonel  Charles  Patton  Echols,  U.S.A.  See  chapter  on 
Colonel  Charles  Patton  Echols  by  Major  Gen.  K.  L. 
Spragins. 

(377)  Susan  Patton  Echols,  see  chapter  on  Susan  Patton  Echols 
(Mrs.  Robert  E.  Spragins)  written  by  Susan  Spragins 
Watts,  of  whom  more  later. 

(375)  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  H.  (7)  ECHOLS 

Born  San  Antonio  Texas,  December  2,  1859  and  died 
September  27,  1934.  He  was  for  43  years  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  (See  chapter 
on  Prof.  W.  H.  Echols  by  Jane  Johnston  Echols.)  He 
married  Mary  Blakey  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1885.  (She  died  in  1894),  they  had  as  issue: 

(422)  Jane  Johnston  Echols,  who  was  born  August  6,  1886,  un¬ 
married. 

(423)  William  Holding  Echols,  Jr.,  who  was  born  1888,  died 
1891. 

(424)  Angus  Blakey  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(425)  Oliver  Patton  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

(426)  George  Blakey  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

Professor  Echols  married  as  second  wife  in  1897,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Mitchell  Llarrison  and  had  as  issue: 

(427)  Lelia  Harrison  Echols  who  was  born  in  1898  and  died  in 
1922. 

(428)  Marion  Patton  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(429)  Constance  Echols,  who  was  born  in  1900,  died  in  1922. 

(430)  Gesner  Harrison  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

(431)  Robert  Lewis  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(376)  •  CHARLES  PATTON  (7)  ECHOLS 

Born  September  6,  1867,  died  May  21,  1940,  unmarried. 
See  chapter  on  Colonel  Echols  by  Major  General  Robert 
L.  Spragins  in  this  book. 

(377)  SUSAN  PATTON  (7)  ECFIOLS 

Born  February  17,  1864,  died  March  25,  1918,  married 
Robert  Elias  Spragins  who  was  born  October  14,  1861 
and  died  October  17,  1935.  (See  chapter  on  Robert  Elias 
Spragins  by  William  Echols  Spragins  and  chapter  on 
Susan  Patton  Echols  by  Susan  Spragins  Watts.  They 
have  as  issue: 

(432)  William  Echols  (8)  Spragins,  born  November  12,  1887, 
see  genealogy  Spragins  line  for  further  information.  He 
had  one  son: 

William  Echols  (9)  Spragins  II,  born  March  20,  1923; 
killed  in  action  January  21,  1945  (World  War  II).  Un- 
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(434) 


married.  See  chapter  by  Captain  Stewart  V.  Spragins  on 
William  Echols  Spragins  II. 

(433)  Major  General  Robert  L.  (8)  Spragins  who  married 
Marguerite  Van  Vliet,  January  27,  1915,  for  additional 
information  see  Chapter  on  General  Spragins  by  William 
Echols  Spragins.  General  Spragins  and  wife  had  as  issue 
three  sons:  (listed  below). 

Robert  Beirne  (9)  Spragins,  Colonel  U.  S.  Infantry, 
born  September  26,  1916,  married  Sally  Jane  Spald¬ 
ing  June  20,  1941.  She  was  born  February  11,  1920. 
For  additional  information  concerning  Colonel  Spragins 
see  chapter  on  General  Spragins  by  William  E.  Spragins 
and  chapter  on  Spragins  genealogy  by  Mary  I.  Mastin. 
They  have  three  daughters:  Jane  Abbott  Spragins  born 
August  6,  1942;  Stephany  Echols  Spragins  bom  January 
2,  1946;  Robin  Spragins,  born  June  28,  1950. 

Charles  Echols  (9)  Spragins,  son  of  General  Spragins; 
Major  U.  S.  Infantry,  born  April  11,  1923,  married  Joyce 
Dingley  (daughter  of  Colonel  Dingley  U.S.A.)  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1946;  she  was  born  November  2,  1924.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  concerning  Major  Spragins  see  chap¬ 
ter  on  General  R.  L.  Spragins  by  W.  E.  Spragins  or 
Spragins  genealogy  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin.  They  have  as 
issue: 

Elizabeth  Kenan  Spragins,  bom  July  2,  1950. 

Ellen  Echols  Spragins,  born  November  21,  1953. 

Charles  Echols  Spragins  II,  born  October  21,  1955. 
Stewart  Van  Vliet  (9)  Spragins,  son  of  General  Spragins; 
Captain  U.  S.  Air  Force,  born  November  17,  1926,  mar¬ 
ried  Carolyn  Clary  White,  July  18,  1949;  she  was  born 
September  18,  1928.  For  additional  information  con¬ 
cerning  Captain  Spragins,  see  chapter  on  General  R.  L. 
Spragins  by  W.  E.  Spragins  and  Spragins  genealogy  by 
Mary  Irby  Mastin.  They  have  as  issue: 

Dorothy  Webb  Spragins,  born  August  8,  1951. 

William  Echols  Spragins  III,  born  June  2,  1954. 

MARION  BEIRNE  (8)  SPRAGINS  I 
Son  of  Robert  E.  Spragins  and  wife  Susan  Patton  Echols; 
Born  October  9,  1892,  married  Georgia  Lowry,  April  26, 
1919.  She  was  born  August  9,  1893.  Attended  University 
of  Alabama;  Lieutenant  Field  Artillery,  A.E.F.  World 
War  I;  presently  president  of  First  National  Bank, 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  For  additional  information  see 
Spragins  genealogy  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin.  They  have  as 
issue  one  daughter  and  three  sons  as  follows: 

Susan  Echols  (9)  Spragins,  bom  June  25,  1920.  Married 
Archie  Wallace  Hill,  Jr.,  August  11,  1945.  They  have 
as  issue: 
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Marion  Beirne  Hill,  born  Devember  29,  1948. 

Lilly  Spragins  Hill,  born  July  10,  1951. 

Robert  Elias  (9)  Spragins  II,  son  of  Marion  Beirne 
Spragins  and  Georgia  Lowry;  Captain  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
born  February  12,  1923.  Killed  in  action  in  Korean  War 
May  12,  1951.  For  additional  information  see  chapter  on 
Captain  Spragins  by  Major  Charles  Echols  Spragins, 
et  al. 

Marion  Beirne  (9)  Spragins  II,  born  April  24,  1924,  mar¬ 
ried  first  Betty  Dewey,  no  issue.  Married  secondly  Anna 
Ruth  White,  June  10,  1950.  See  Spragins  genealogy  for 
further  details.  They  have  as  issue: 

Marion  Beirne  Spragins  III,  born  March  20,  1951. 

Ruth  Lowry  Spragins,  October  12,  1953. 

(God  daughter  of  William  Echols  Spragins,  et  al.) 

George  Lowry  Spragins,  born  April  25,  1934.  Son  of 
Marion  Beirne  Spragins  and  Georgia  Lowry  Spragins. 
Presently  a  student  at  “Georgia  Tech”  in  Atlanta;  un¬ 
married. 

(435)  SUSAN  ECHOLS  (8)  SPRAGINS 

Born  October  10,  1899,  married  James  Foster  Watts,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1934.  He  was  born  October  15,  1894;  both 
are  natives  of  Huntsville,  Alabama.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  see  Spragins  genealogy.  They  have  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 

James  Foster  Watts  II,  born  April  14,  1936.  Presently 
student  at  Georgia  Tech,  unmarried. 

Susan  Echols  Watts,  born  October  28,  1938. 

Roberta  Spragins  Watts,  born  January  7,  1942.  (God 
daughter  of  William  E.  Spragins.) 

(424)  ANGUS  BLAKEY  (8)  ECHOLS  I 

Son  of  Prof.  William  H.  Echols  and  wife  Mary  Blakey 
Echols,  bom  Huntsville,  Alabama,  October  5,  1889. 
Presently  retired,  formerly  Vice  President  and  member 
of  Board  of  Directors,  member  of  Executive  Committee, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee,  etc.,  DuPont  de  Nemours 
and  Company;  member  Board  of  Directors,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  and  its  Financial  Policy  Committee  and 
its  Bonus  and  Salary  Committee.  (See  Chaper  V  of  this 
book.)  Married  first  Helen  Page  of  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  had  two  children: 

(527)  Angus  Blakey  Echols  II,  born  in  1920. 

(528)  Elizabeth  Page  Echols,  born  in  1936. 

Angus  B.  Echols  I.  Married  secondly  Helen  M.  Gruner 
and  had: 

(529)  Helen  Margaret  Echols,  born  1947. 

(530)  Mary  Patton  Echols,  born  in  1950. 
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(425)  OLIVER  PATTON  (8)  ECHOLS 

Son  of  Prof.  William  H.  Echols  and  wife  Mary  Blakey 
Echols,  born  Charlottesville,  Virginia  in  1892,  died  in 
1954.  Major  General  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  after  retire¬ 
ment  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  Northrop  Aircraft 
Corporation,  (for  more  detailed  history  see  chapter  on 
General  Oliver  Patton  Echols).  He  married  in  1921, 
Margaret  Bailey  and  had: 

(531)  Mary  Beirne  Echols  who  married  Captain  C.  M.  Simp¬ 
son  and  had  two  children. 

(624)  Margaret  Bell  Simpson,  born  1950. 

(625)  Elizabeth  Simpson,  born  1951. 


(426) 


GEORGE  BLAKEY  (8)  ECHOLS 
Born  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1893.  He  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  was  Louise  E.  Jolly  and  by  her  he  had: 

(532)  George  Blakey  Echols  II,  of  whom  more  later. 

(533)  Angus  R.  Echols  of  whom  more  later. 

(534)  Helen  Margaret  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

(535)  Mary  Jane  Echols,  of  whom  more  later. 

George  B.  Echols  I,  married  as  second  wife  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Curry,  no  issue. 


(428)  MARION  PATTON  (8)  ECHOLS 

Son  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Echols  and  wife  Elizabeth  Mitchell 
Harrison,  born  Charlotteville,  Virginia  in  1899;  Colonel 
U.  S.  Field  Artillery  (retired).  (See  chapter  on  Colonel 
Marion  P.  Echols);  married  Nancy  McArthur  and  had: 

(536)  Lelia  Harrison  Echols,  more  later. 

(537)  Marion  Patton  Echols  II,  born  1925. 

(538)  Nancy  McArthur  Echols,  bom  1933,  married  Richard 
Dabney  Chapman,  December  20,  1955. 

(539)  Elizabeth  Echols,  born  1943. 


(430)  GESSNER  HARRISON  (8)  ECHOLS 

Born  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1902  and  married  Ann 
Young  and  had: 

(540)  Gessner  Harrison  Echols  II,  born  in  1933.  He  married 
Jean  Crutchfield. 

(541)  Ann  Echols,  born  in  1944. 


(431)  ROBERT  LEWIS  (8)  ECHOLS 

Who  was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia  in  1907;  mar¬ 
ried  Olga  Martin  and  had: 

(542)  William  Holding  Echols  in  1948. 


(532)  GEORGE  BLAKEY  (9)  ECHOLS 

Major  Marine  Corps,  born  1916,  married  Eleanor  Dil- 
lenburg  and  had: 

(626)  Mary  Louise  Echols,  born  1942. 
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(533) 


(534) 


(535) 


(536) 


(627) 

(628) 


(629) 

(630) 
(631 


(632) 

(633) 

(634) 


(635) 

(636) 

(637) 


(638) 

(639) 


William  Holding  Echols,  born  1946. 

Theresa  Jane  Echols,  born  1950. 

ANGUS  R.  (9)  ECHOLS 

Who  was  born  in  1917  and  married  Aline  Page.  They 
had  as  issue: 

Jane  Johnston  Echols,  born  1946. 

Beverly  Morring  Echols;  twin  to 
Robert  Page  Echols,  born  in  1951. 

HELEN  MARGARET  (9)  ECHOLS 
Who  was  born  1919  and  married  Robert  Lamb  Paterson 
and  had: 

Robert  L.  Paterson,  born  1946. 

Eliza  Paterson,  born  1949. 

Mary  Stuart  Paterson,  bom  1954. 

MARY  JANE  (9)  ECHOLS 

Who  was  born  1922  and  married  Lawrence  M.  Viles  and 
had: 

Mary  Jane  Viles,  born  1948. 

Lawrence  M.  Viles,  born  1950. 

Angus  E.  J.  Viles,  born  1951. 

LELIA  HARRISON  (9)  ECHOLS 
Married  John  W.  Phillips  and  had: 

Sherry  Echols  Phillips. 

John  Echols  Phillips,  born  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
May  19,  1956. 


Chapter  IX 


MARY  ELIZABETH  FARMER* 

(wife  of  William  Echols  III) 

GENEALOGY  BRIEF  OF  HER  LINE 

Taken  from  chart  compiled  and  drawn  by: 

Matthews  H.  Tardy 

Charles  Le  Martel  (688-741)  father  of 

(171)  Pepin  Le  Bref,  King  of  France  (died  768)  who  was  father  of 
Charlemagne  (742-814)  who  married  Hildegarde,  daughter  of 
Childerbrande  and  Duke  of  Suabia;  they  had  a  son. 

(167)  Charley  Due  de  Ingelheim  had  a  son 

(170)  Louis  I,  Pious  King  of  France  (778-840). 

(167)  Charley  Due  de  Ingelheim  had  a  grandson,  Baldwin  I,  who  mar¬ 
ried 

(168)  Lady  Judith,  great  granddaughter  of 

(170)  Louis  I,  King  of  France;  they  had  a  son 

(164)  Baldwin  II,  Count  of  Flanders  (died  1131),  (reigned  1118-1131) 
who  married 

(165)  Ethelwida,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of 
England  (848-899)  and  Lady  Ealhwith;  he  was  a  son  of  Ethel- 
wolf  (died  858)  and  Osburga;  she  was  a  daughter  of  Ethelred 
Mucil. 

(164)  Baldwin  II  and  Ethelwida  had  a  son  (163)  Adolph  the  Great, 
Count  of  Flanders;  he  had  a  son  (162)  Baldwin  III,  Count  of 
Flanders  (reigned  1143-1162),  who  had  a  son  (161)  Adolph  II, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  a  son  (169)  Baldwin  IV,  Count  of 
Flanders  (reigned  1173-1183),  who  had  a  son  (135)  Baldwin  V, 
Count  of  Flanders  (died  1186),  who  had  a  daughter  (134)  Lady 
Maud  of  Flanders;  she  married  William  the  Conquerer,  King  of 
England  1027-1087);  they  had  a  son  Henry  I  King  of  England 
(1068-1135)  he  had  a  daughter  (158)  Lady  Maud,  who  mar¬ 
ried  (157)  Geoffrey,  Count  de  Anjou  (died  1150);  they  had 
a  son  (156)  Henry  II,  King  of  England  (1133-1189);  he  had 
a  son  (155)  John,  King  of  England  (died  1216);  he  had  a  son 
Henry  III,  King  of  England  (1207-1272);  he  had  a  son  (154)  Ed¬ 
mond  Plantagenet  Prince  of  Lancaster;  he  had  a  son,  Henry 
Plantagenet  (displaced  1485;  crown  passed  to  house  of  Lan¬ 
caster);  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Alexander  Percy,  who  had  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Percy;  she  married  Sir  John  Chevaux;  they  had  a  son 
(289)  Sir  John  Chevaux,  he  had  a  son  (288)  Sir  John  Chevaux 
who  had  a  son  (285)  Thomas  Chevaux;  he  had  a  daughter, 

•Briefed  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
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Alice  Chevaux,  who  married  John  Faunt,  who  had  a  great, 
great,  granddaughter,  Alice  Faunt,  who  married  (278)  Hum- 
phery  Purefoy.  Humphrey  Purefoy  was  a  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Purefoy.  Sir  Nicholas  Purefoy  was  descended  from  William 
de  Purefoy. 

(Twelve  generations  of  Purefoys  listed  between  William  de 
Purefoy  and  Sir  Humphrey  Purefoy.) 

The  mother  of  Sir  Nicholas  Purefoy  was  descended  from  seven 
generations  of  Fitz-Herberts — back  to  (316)  Nicholas  Fitzherbert. 

Nicholas  Fitzhubert  married  (282)  Margaret  Francis,  daughter  of 
(318)  Sir  Robert  Francis,  who  married  (319)  Lady  Ann  de  Clinton. 
Lady  Ann  de  Clinton  was  a  daughter  of 

(320)  Sir  Thomas  de  Clinton,  who  was  a  son  of 

(321)  Sir  John,  Third  Baron  of  Clinton,  whose  wife  was 
(290)  Lady  Iones  de  Say;  she  was  a  daughter  of 

(323)  Sir  Geoffray,  2nd  Baron  de  Say  (died  1359),  his  wife  was 

(324)  Lady  Matilda  de  Beauchamp,  a  daughter  of 

(325)  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  2nd  Earl  of  Warwick  (1275-1315),  (who 
was  descended  from  five  generations  of  Barons  de  Beauchamp). 

(331)  Walgheline  de  Beauchamp  (this  was  the  second  of  the  Beau¬ 
champs),  he  married 

(330)  Lady  Joan  de  Mortimer,  a  daughter  of 

(331)  Roger,  3rd  Baron  de  Mortimer  (died  1215),  he  was  a  son  of 

(334)  Hugh,  2nd  Baron  de  Mortimer  (died  1185),  he  was  a  son  of 

(335)  Ralph  de  Mortimer — Lord  of  Wigmore  Castle,  he  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Mortimer. 


*  •  # 

(See  above) 

(278)  Humphrey  Purefoy  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Barons  of 
Mortimer,  Barons  of  Beauchamp,  Barons  of  Say  and  Barons  of 
Clinton  as  outlined  above. 

(278)  Humphrey  Purefoy  and  wife  Alice  Faunt  had  a  son 

(271)  Thomas  Purefoy  (1621-1675)  who  married  Susannah  Andrews 

and  had  a  son. 

(271)  Thomas  Purefoy  who  had  a  daughter 
(270)  Frances  Purefoy  (died  1653)  who  married 
Richard  Hand;  they  had  a  daughter 
(268)  Hannah  Hand  (1649-1704)  she  married  Richard  Booker  and  had 
a  son 

(267)  George  Booker  (1698-1761)  who  married  Sarah  Richardson  and 
had  a  daughter,  Grace  Booker  who  married 
(265)  Colonel  Absalom  Farmer  and  had  a  daughter 
(264)  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  who  married 

(263)  William  Echols  III  and  started  the  William  Echols  Alabama 
Line. 

William  Echols  III  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Farmer  were  both  born 
in  Virginia. 
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A  copy  of  the  Purefoy  Coat  of  Arms  is  shown  on  the  chart. 

The  following  references  are  quoted  from  the  chart: 

References  for  Ancient  Lines: 

Magna  Charter  Barons  and  their  American  Descendants,  Chas.  H. 
Browning.  Phil.  1908. 

Americans  of  Royal  Descent.  Chas  H.  Browning,  Philadelphia, 
3rd  and  7th  Edition. 

Lineage  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 

Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet  Age  of  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  1898  London. 

Some  Colonial  Dames  of  Royal  Descent.  Charles  H.  Browning, 
Philadelphia,  1900. 

A  Royal  Lineage — Ann  R.  Watson — Richmond,  1901. 

Harlein  Publications — Visitation  of  the  Heralds. 

A  genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Peerage  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland — Bernard  and  Ashworth  Burke. 

Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Knight 
Bernard  Burke — London,  1908. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  HOLDING  ECHOLS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  Jane  Johnston  Echols 

My  father.  Professor  William  Holding  Echols,  was  the  son  of 
William  Echols  V  and  his  wife,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  (see 
Chapter  V). 

I  am  copying  in  part  a  front  page  article  which  appeared  in  Col¬ 
lege  Topics ,  University  of  Virginia,  Friday,  September  28,  1934. 

“OLDEST  PROFESSOR, 

WILLIAM  H.  ECHOLS, 

DIES  AT  UNIVERSITY 


Participated  Actively  in  All 
Phases  of  Work  at  Virginia 
During  Many  Years. 


TEACHER  OF  MATH 


Simple  Services  in  Chapel  at 
3:00  P.  M.  Today;  Interment 
In  University  Cemetery. 


William  Holding  Echols,  affectionately  known  by  professors  and 
many  of  the  older  students  as  ‘Reddy’  and  for  forty-three  years  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  the  University,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
Tuesday  night  at  his  home  on  East  Lawn.  He  was  the  oldest  active 
professor  at  the  University. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Echols  the  head  of  the  mathematics  department, 
but  he  was  also  active  in  every  phase  of  University  life,  for  many 
years  serving  on  faculty  committees.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eli  Banana  and  also  a  member  of  Lambda  Pi,  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  this  University,  Chi  Phi,  and  the  American 
Mathematical  Society. 

Prof.  Echols  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  December  2,  1859, 
and  received  his  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  degrees  at  the  University.  From  1882 
to  1887  he  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of  various 
railroads  in  the  South  and  East.  His  first  professional  appointment 
came  in  1887  when  he  became  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and 
director  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines.  Four  years  later  he  returned 
to  his  alma  mater  to  become  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  here. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  professor  of  mathematics 
which  he  held  from  that  time  until  his  death. 
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An  adequate  description  of  one  who  had  become  almost  a  tradi¬ 
tion  among  the  professors  and  student  body  is  impossible,  but  from 
The  Richmond  News  Leader  we  quote:  ‘Sometimes  a  man  emerges 
that  incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Such  a  man  was  ‘Reddy’  Echols,  for  though  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  claim  or  realize  it,  yet  in  him  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
which  was  the  vital  spirit  of  the  University.  No  speaker  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ever  had  or  ever  deserved  such  influence,  for  the  power  of 
‘Reddy’  Echols  was  the  power  of  his  personality.' 

He  was  the  author  of  one  book,  ‘Differential  and  Integral  Cal¬ 
culus,’  which  is  widely  used  throughout  the  country,  and  many  papers 
on  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

Brief  and  simple  ceremonies  will  be  held  this  afternoon  in  the 
University  Chapel  at  3:00  p.  m.  Mrs.  Echols  has  requested  that  classes 
not  be  dismissed  for  the  service.  Interment  will  be  made  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Cemetery. 

Prof.  Echols  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison 
Echols,  and  the  following  children:  Miss  jane  J.  Echols,  Angus  B. 
Echols,  Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  P.  Echols,  George  B.  Echols,  Lieut.  Marion  P. 
Echols,  Gessner  Harrison  Echols,  and  Robert  Louis  Echols.  One 
brother,  Charles  P.  Echols,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  also  survives.” 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader : 

“PROFESSOR  ECHOLS 

‘Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  da\ 
is  Israel?”  II  Samuel,  3,  38. 

Sometimes  a  man  emerges  that  incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Such  a  man  in  truth  is  the  Nation, 
the  Church,  the  Army  or  the  University,  for  in  him  are  made  manifest 
the  spiritual  characteristics  that  mark  the  essential  properties  of  a 
living  body.  Such  a  man  was  “Reddy”  Echols,  for  though  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  claim  or  realize  it,  yet  in  him  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light  which  was  the  vital  spirit  of  the  university,  just 
as  the  pride,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  France  were  summoned  up  in 
Louis  XIV. 

Born  in  Texas,  where  his  father  was  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  army,  this  bubbling,  brilliant,  irrepressible  and  some¬ 
times  ungovernable  boy  never  knew  the  day  when  hardship  and  stug- 
gle  were  not  the  lot  of  his  people  and  his  time.  He  was  sent  first  to 
Sewanee  and  then  to  the  Episcopal  High  School  in  those  stern  days  of 
the  late  ’70’s  and  early  ’80’s,  and  in  company  with  the  sons  of  other 
Confederate  gentlemen  and  officers  he  learned  to  endure  hardness. 

Coming  to  the  university,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  that  he  could 
never  learn  mental  arithmetic,  he  at  once  showed  his  genius  for 
higher  mathematics — a  trait  that  is  as  marked  in  his  family  as  red 
hair  and  brown  eyes. 
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But  in  those  days  there  was  small  place  for  teaching,  and  so  he 
set  forth  as  a  railroad  engineer,  to  rebuild  the  South;  and  build  he  did. 
The  Yazoo  River  bridge,  with  its  pioneer  work  in  sunken  caissons,  was 
an  example  of  how  men  of  the  South  dealt  with  swamps  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  slimy  mud.  Ever  leading,  ever  seeking,  he  even  tried  mining 
in  Colorado,  and  worked  with  pick  and  sledgehammer.  ‘I  could  cer¬ 
tainly  swing  a  sledge,’  he  used  to  say  reminisciently.  His  claim  ad¬ 
joined  the  bonanza  Comstock  lode,  but  it  proved  worthless;  yet  he 
never  regretted  that  he  had  missed  immense  wealth,  for  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  fighter  and  not  an  ease-taking,  picture-collecting,  philan¬ 
thropic  millionaire. 

Since  fate  did  not  give  him  a  battalion  to  lead  in  war,  he  un¬ 
furled  the  banner  of  truth  and  fought  cowardice,  compromise,  selfish¬ 
ness  and  surrender  wherever  he  found  them.  His  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  the  university,  and  there  he  poured  a  never-ceasing  fire  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  on  slackers  and  snoopers. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  criticism  as  his  example  that  helped 
to  keep  alive  and  self-creative  the  spirit  of  pure  manhood  at  that 
place.  The  deep  kinship  of  the  spirit  made  him  one  with  Colonel 
Venable  and  Colonel  Peters,  and  in  a  day  of  easing  obligations  he 
stood  as  an  exemplar  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Southern  gentleman. 
For  him  to  speak  on  the  honor  system  was  for  new  students  to  have  a 
visible  demonstration,  not  of  a  negative  body  of  rules,  but  of  a  positive 
force  of  life. 

No  speaker  at  the  university  ever  had  or  ever  deserved  such  in¬ 
fluence,  for  the  power  of  ‘Reddy’  Echols  was  the  power  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  To  him  a  creed  was  not  a  formality  but  life  itself.  He  lived  his 
beliefs,  and  the  effect  of  his  living,  and  the  beauty  of  his  loyalty 
literally  transformed  young  men.  Beyond  all  power  of  speech  lay  the 
fact  of  his  character  and  the  persuasive  beauty  of  its  realness,  the 
exalting  power  of  its  ideals,  shown  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  his 
friends,  his  scholars,  and  touched  from  generation  to  generation  the 
whole  life  of  the  university. 

The  miracle  of  life  endures,  and  that  miracle,  as  manisfested  by 
Professor  Echols,  shows  once  more  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 
Perhaps  the  loveliest  spot  on  this  continent  is  the  group  of  buildings 
at  the  university.  Certainly  the  loveliest  spot  in  Europe  is  still  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  but  the  Parthenon  alone  has  not  been  enough  to 
make  the  Greeks  of  today  the  equal  of  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
And  not  even  the  poignant  beauty  of  the  lawn  can  transform  self- 
indulgents  and  lazy  loafers  into  Virginia  gentlemen.  To  work  that 
miracle  Professor  Echols  gave  the  example  of  his  life,  fructified  the 
souls  of  many,  and  brought  forth  much  fruit.  Such  a  contribution 
is  incomparable.  Without  it,  bricks  and  mortar  are  but  dead  matter. 
With  it,  the  spirit  of  man  is  once  more  beautiful  and  free;  more  youth 
sees  in  its  true  perspective  that  which  alone  is  ‘Life,  joy,  empire  and 
victory.’  ” 


By  Jane  Johnston  Echols 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  X 

GENEALOGY 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON 

Who  Married 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  H.  ECHOLS 

By  Matthews  H.  Tardy 

1.  Thomas  Harrison  (1),  of  whom  very  little  is  known  other 
than  that  he  had  a  son. 

2.  Daniel  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

2.  Daniel  Harrison  (2),  who  was  born  1700  and  died  July  10, 
1770.  He  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  Margaret 
Cravens,  sister  to  Robert  Cravens.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren: 

3.  Robert  Harrison  who  was  born  1725  and  died  1761  un¬ 
married. 

4.  Daniel  Harrison,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  1727.  Of  him  nothing 
further  is  known. 

5.  Jesse  Harrison,  who  was  born  1729.  Of  him  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  known. 

6.  Mary  Harrison,  who  was  born  1733  and  married  William 
Cavanaugh.  No  further  record. 

7.  Jane  Harrison,  who  was  bom  1735  and  married  Daniel 
Smith.  No  further  record. 

8.  Abigal  Harrison,  who  was  born  1731  and  married  Jeremiah 
Reagan.  No  further  record. 

9.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

Margaret  Cravens  Harrison  died  1753  and  Daniel  mar¬ 
ried  as  second  wife  Sarah  Stephenson.  No  issue. 

9.  Benjamin  Harrison  (3),  who  was  bom  1741  and  died 

1819,  married  Mary  McClure  who  was  born  1745  and  died 
1815.  They  had  as  issue  one  child  of  whom  there  is  record: 

10.  Peachy  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

10.  Peachy  Harrison  (4),  who  was  born  April  6,  1777.  He 

graduated  in  medicine  and  became  a  distinguished  phy¬ 
sician.  He  married  February  29,  1804,  Mary  Stuart  (born 
Steptember  12,  1783)  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  (Burn¬ 
side)  Stuart,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Burnside.  Mary 
Stuart  Harrison  died  September  19,  1857,  leaving  eight 
children: 

11.  Edward  Tiffin  Harrison,  who  was  bom  August  20,  1805 
and  died  June  21,  1828. 

12.  Gessner  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 
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16. 

18. 


13.  Frances  Moore  Harrison,  who  was  born  February  25,  1809 
and  died  July  10,  1810. 

14.  An  infant  child,  who  was  born  February  28,  1815  and  died 
in  infancy. 

15.  Mary  Jane  Harrison,  who  was  born  November  5,  1816  and 
died  December  17,  1889. 

16.  Margaret  Frances  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

17.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Harrison,  who  was  born  May  22,  1822 
and  died  September  5,  1890.  Of  her  nothing  further  is 
known. 

18.  Peachy  Rush  Harrison  of  whom  more  later. 

Gessner  Harrison  (5),  who  was  born  June  26,  1807.  In 
1825  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  and  graduated 
in  medicine  and  ancient  languages  July  1828.  On  August 
10,  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  school  of 
ancient  languages,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
April  7,  1862.  On  December  15,  1830  he  married  Eliza 
Lewis  Carter,  daughter  of  Professor  George  Tucker  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  By  her  he  had  ten  children. 

19.  Maria  Carter  Harrison  of  whom  more  later. 

20.  Mary  Stuart  Harrison,  who  was  born  February  10,  1834  and 
married  July  31,  1853,  Professor  Francis  H.  Smith  of  the 
University.  They  had  twelve  children. 

21.  George  Tucker  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

22.  Edward  Tiffin  Harrison  who  was  born  September  9,  1837 
and  died  December  2,  1873.  Of  him  nothing  further  is 
known. 

23.  Peachy  Gessner  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

24.  Charles  Carter  Harrison  who  was  born  May  10,  1842  and 
died  February  1882.  Of  him  nothing  further  is  known. 

25.  Henry  William  Harrison  who  was  born  September  15, 
1844.  He  was  a  M.  D. 

26.  Eleanor  Rosalie  Harrison,  of  whom  more  later. 

27.  Robert  Lewis  Harrison  who  was  born  March  2,  1850.  Of 
him  nothing  further  is  known. 

28.  Francis  Washington  Harrison  who  was  born  February  15, 
1852  and  died  while  young. 

Margaret  Frances  Harrison  (5),  who  was  born  April  24, 
1818  and  married  William  F.  Stephens.  She  died  June  13, 
1858.  Of  her  nothing  further  is  known. 

Peachy  Rush  Harrison  (5),  who  was  born  January  4,  1825, 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  October  1,  1841  and 
graduated  in  medicine  July  4,  1846.  He  married  June  6, 
1848,  Mary  Frances  Rodes,  daughter  of  William  Rodes  of 
Albermarle.  They  had  as  issue: 

29.  Mary  Lynn  Harrison,  who  was  born  May  5,  1850. 

30.  Lucy  Mae  Flarrison,  who  was  born  April  2,  1852. 
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19.  Maria  Carter  Harrison  (6),  was  born  November  14,  1831 

and  died  October  21,  1857.  She  married  November  14, 
1849,  Rev.  John  A.  Broddus  and  had: 

31.  Eliza  Sommerville  Broddus. 

32.  Ann  Harrison  Broddus. 

33.  Maria  Louise  Broddus. 

21.  George  Tucker  Harrison  (6),  who  was  born  July  23,  1835. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  served 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  married  Lelia 
Bell  and  had  as  issue: 

34.  Gessner  Harrison. 

35.  Lelia  Bell  Harrison. 

36.  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  whom  more  later. 

23.  Peachy  Gessner  Harrison  (6),  who  was  born  December  24, 

1839,  married  Julia  Riddick.  They  had  as  issue: 

37.  Edward  Harrison. 

38.  Gessner  Harrison. 

39.  Lewis  Harrison. 

40.  Julia  Peachy  Harrison. 

26.  Eleanor  Rosalie  Harrison  (6),  who  was  bom  July  16,  1847 

and  married  William  Mynn  Thornton  and  had  six  chil¬ 
dren: 

41.  John  Thornton. 

42.  Eliza  Carter  Thornton. 

43.  Eleanor  Rosalie  Thornton. 

44.  Janet  Thornton. 

45.  William  Mynn  Thornton,  Jr. 

46.  Charles  Edward  Thornton. 

36.  Elizabeth  Harrison  (7),  who  married  Professor  William  H. 

Echols  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  had: 

47:  Lelia  Echols. 

48.  Marion  Patton  Echols. 

49.  Constance  Echols. 

50.  Gessner  Harrison  Echols. 

51.  Robert  Lewis  Echols. 
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COLONEL  CHARLES  PATTON  ECHOLS 

By  Major  General  Robert  L.  Spragins 
U.  S.  Infantry  retired. 

Charles  Patton  Echols  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1867.  He  graduated  from  the  Episcopal  High  School  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia,  where  he  won  many  gold  medals  and  certificates  of 
merit;  he  then  attended  the  University  of  Virginia  for  three  years, 
which  endowed  him  with  that  unmistakable  hall  mark  of  poise  and 
gentle  dignity  with  which  she  seems  able,  so  strikingly,  always  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  her  sons.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  June  16, 
1887,  and  graduated  number  3  in  his  class,  an  honor  cadet,  June  12, 
1891.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  U.  S.  Army.  After  graduation  from  the  U.  S.  Engineer  School 
of  Application  at  Willets  Point,  New  York,  he  served  briefly  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama.  Then  in  succession  from  1895  to  1898,  he  served  at 
West  Point  as  instructor  and  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  as  Engineer  Officer  in  the  Department  of  the  East  and 
with  troops  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  October  7,  1898;  Professor  of  Mathematics  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  July  29,  1904;  detailed  visiting  foreign  schools, 
July  19,  1905  to  July  1,  1906;  promoted  to  Colonel,  July  1,  1914;  served 
as  Military  Observer  with  the  Allied  Armies  in  Frances  June  19  to 
September  2,  1918.  Finally,  having  reached  the  statutory  age,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service  September  30,  1931. 

The  following  extracts  concerning  him  are  evidence  of  his  long 
and  valuable  service  to  the  Army,  our  Alma  Mater,  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  and  to  our  country. 

Major  General  J.  P.  Jervey,  U.  S.  Army  (U.S.M.A.  class  of  ’92): 
“As  a  cadet  Corporal  in  1888  he  was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  but  his 
just  and  wise  handling  of  the  difficult  problems,  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  connected  with  the  control  and  training  of  green  and  home¬ 
sick  “plebes”  and  his  pleasant  bantering  did  much  to  alleviate  the 
rigors  of  the  “plebe”  summer  and  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  the 
plebes  of  my  time.  In  his  third  and  fourth  years  at  the  Academy  he 
was  in  succession,  Cadet-Sergeant,  Major  and  Cadet-Adjutant,  highly 
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prominent  and  esteemed  offices  in  Cadet  life.  Both  of  these  he  filled 
with  credit  and  in  harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets.” 

Major  General  Jervey  (again)  concerning  Colonel  Echols  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics:  “While 
doubtless  Echols  may  have  been  considered,  and  even  designated 
ruthless  by  the  wasters  and  idlers  among  the  youngsters  in  his  classes 
in  mathematics,  his  justice  and  fairness  were  proverbial;  no  one  could 
offer  and  give  sympathy  and  aid  with  a  more  delicate  touch  than  he 
when  any  demand  was  made  upon  him  for  such  help.” 

Major  General  Jervey  (again):  “He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mathematical  Society,  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
the  Century  Association,  Fellow  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning,  the  Society  of  the  Carabao,  the  Southern 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Alabama  Society  of  New  York,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  New  York,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington. 
He  was  active  particularly  in  the  Southern  Society,  attending  its  din¬ 
ners  and  supporting  and  advancing  its  interests. 

Reference  Colonel  Echols  service  at  West  Point,  and  the  fact  that 
he  never  was  married.  Colonel  Roger  Alexander,  Professor  of  Draw¬ 
ing,  U.  S.  Military  Academy  has  this  to  say:  “Thus  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  the  average  man  gives  to  his  family  and  personal  affairs, 
Colonel  Echols  gave  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  garri¬ 
son.  As  a  result  he  knew  the  Academy  more  intimately,  gave  its  af¬ 
fairs  more  detailed  study,  was  more  alert  to  its  needs,  and  was  more 
active  in  hunting  means  for  making  worthwhile  improvements  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Everyone  respected  and  had  confidence  in  his 
steadiness,  judgment  and  courage.  Officers  of  all  departments  turned 
to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  time  of  trouble,  knowing  that  to  one 
in  the  right  his  advice  would  be  to  fight  injustice  to  the  limit  but 
also  to  one  in  the  wrong  his  advice  would  be  to  face  the  music  without 
quibble  or  evasion.  He  was  like  a  Rock  of  Gilbralter,  and  a  rallying 
point  in  case  of  any  truly  worthy  cause.” 

Academic  Board  Proceedings  of  July  1,  1940  after  Colonel  Echols’ 
death  on  May  21,  1940,  contained  the  following  about  him:  “His  keen 
analytical  mind,  his  frank  outspoken  opinion,  and  his  blunt  honesty 
tempered  with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  fairness,  made  his  counsel 
on  the  Board  both  respected  and  valued.  His  magnetic  personality, 
poise  and  charm  of  manner  set  him  apart  in  any  social  gathering.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  General  George  C.  Marshall,  then  Chief 
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of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Echols:  “Professor  Echols  Army 
career  was  noteworthy  for  the  highly  efficient  manner  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed  every  duty.  Most  of  his  service  of  more  than  forty  years  of 
active  duty  was  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  where  his  exceptional  service  and  brilliant 
scholastic  attainment  contributed  to  a  marked  degree  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  high  standards  of  that  institution.” 

Colonel  Echols'  classmate,  Spencer  Cosby,  wrote:  “His  was  a  char¬ 
acter  of  many  sides.  The  soul  of  gentleness,  yet  so  strong  was  his  sense 
of  honor  that  he  could  be  almost  grim  in  following  undeviatingly  the 
straight  line  of  duty.  Our  Alma  Mater  never  had  a  more  loyal  and 
devoted  son.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  our  Army  today  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  heavy  tasks  confronting  them  for  having  passed  under 
the  influence  of  P.  Echols.” 

Colonel  Echols’  home  at  all  times  during  his  life  was  a  hospitable 
haven  for  his  many  friends  and  relatives.  His  official  life  in  the  army 
was  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  motto  of  our  Alma  Mater — 
“Duty,  Honor,  Country,  West  Point.”  Fittingly  Colonel  Echols’ 
burial  place  is  in  the  Military  Cemetery  at  West  Point. 

R.  L.  Spragins, 

Graduate  U.S.M.A.,  1913 


THREE  OF  THE  “OLD  MAJOR’S”  GRANDSONS 
Left  to  right:  George  Echols,  Beirne  Spragins,  Oliver  Echols. 


“BUPPY” 


Registered  Irish  setter  given  to  William  Echols  Spragins  by  Oliver 
Beirne  Patton  I  and  Ewing  Echols  (nephew  of  William  Echols  V). 
“Buppy”  chased  the  “Old  Major’s”  squirrels  and  taught  “Brothers  & 

Co.”  to  hunt  quail. 


Kodak  picture  1908. 


“BRUR  BRUCE”  UP  ON  “BLINEY” 

Bruce  and  Bliney  ran  errands  for  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols.  Also 
Bruce  and  Bliney  and  the  phaeton  took  the  “Old  Major”  to  and 

from  work,  etc. 


Kodak  picture  1908. 
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APPENDIX  I 
Chapter  XI 

WILL  OF  COLONEL  CHARLES  P.  ECHOLS 

Records  County  Court  House,  Madison  County,  Alabama 

July  29,  1926 

I,  Charles  P.  Echols,  Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  on  duty  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  a  legal  resident  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  being  of  good  health 
and  sound  mind  make  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament. 

I  leave  my  silver  to  Jane  Echols. 

I  leave  my  rugs  to  Beirne  Spragins. 

I  leave  my  automobile  to  Oliver  Echols. 

I  leave  my  part  of  the  home  and  its  contents  to  Susanne  Spragins. 
I  leave  $10,000  to  Charles  Echols  Spragins. 

I  leave  $1,000  as  a  token  of  my  affection  to  each  of  the  following: 

Wm.  H.  Echols 
R.  E.  Spragins 
Joseph  T.  Crabbs 
Wm.  G.  Bibb 
Wm.  L.  Keller. 


1  leave  $500  to  my  faithful  servant  Ernest  Malabre. 

I  leave  the  rest  of  my  property  in  equal  shares  to  my  neices  and 
nephews. 

I  appoint  Wm.  H.  Echols  and  R.  E.  Spragins  my  executors  with 
out  bond. 

(signed)  Charles  P.  Echols 
Colonel,  U.  S.  Army 

Witnesses: 

G.  H.  Echols 

George  H.  Kimball,  M.D. 
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OLIVER  PATTON  ECHOLS* 

Major  General  U.  S.  Air  Force;  President  and  Manager 

of  Aircraft  Industries  Association;  Chairman  of  the 

Board  of  Directors  Northrop  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Based  on  information  furnished  by: 

Margaret  Bailey  Echols,  Angus  Blakey  Echols,  and  others. 

GENERAL  OLIVER  PATTON  ECHOLS 

Oliver  Patton  Echols  was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia  in 
1892,  he  died  in  California  in  1954.  He  was  a  son  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Holding  Echols  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  his  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth  Blakey  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia  who  died  in  1894  when 
Oliver  was  about  two  years  old.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Oliver 
and  his  sister  Jane  and  his  two  brothers  Angus  and  George  were  left  in 
Huntsville  in  care  of  their  grandparents  Major  Echols  and  his  wife 
Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols.  Mary  Blakey  Echols,  the  mother  of  the 
children  was  buried  in  the  C.  H.  Patton  cemetery  lot  in  Huntsville, 

Alabama. 

Oliver  remained  in  Huntsville  until  he  became  of  high  school 
a°e  he  then  attended  the  Episcopal  High  School  in  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  completing  high  school  he  entered  the  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  (“V.P.I.”),  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  I  has 
reported  that  Oliver  Echols  enlisted  and  served  on  the  Mexican  border 
prior  to  receiving  his  commission. 

He  received  his  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  Army  in  1916.  Upon  his  request  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  field  artillery  observer  with  the  Air  Corps.  He  went  to 
France  early  in  1917,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  front  with  the 
British,  where  he  served  during  1917,  as  an  artillery  observer  with 

the  R.A.F. 

He  attended  the  French  “School  of  Fire”  or  finishing  school  for 
Pilots  at  Cazoux,  France,  where  he  was  graduated  in  January  or  per¬ 
haps  February  1918,  he  was  delayed  somewhat  by  being  confined  in 

•Compiled  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
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Camp  Hospital  29  at  Le  Corneau  with  an  attack  of  “Flu.”  This  was 
during  the  “Flu”  epidemic  of  about  that  time. 

After  finishing  at  Cazoux  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Front  in 
The  American  Sector  with  American  Forces.  He  was  a  Captain  at 
that  time.  Apparently  he  transferred  from  the  Field  Artillery  to  the 
Air  Corps.  (The  Air  Corps  had  been  a  section  of  the  Signal  Corps.) 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Margaret  Bailey 
Echols: 


OLIVER  P.  ECHOLS 

Personal:  Born  in  Charlotesville,  Virginia,  March  4,  1892.  Son 
of  William  Holding  Echols  and  Mary  Blakey  Echols.  Married  Mar¬ 
garet  Elizabeth  Bailey  of  Rockport,  Texas,  December  28,  1920.  One 
daughter — Mary  Beirne  Echols,  born  November  28,  1926,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  She  married  Charles  Maze  Simpson  III,  Captain  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. 

Children  of  Mary:  Margaret  Bell  Simpson,  born  September  4, 
1950  in  Fort  Bragg,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Jean,  born  December  5,  1951  in  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Charles  Terry,  born  September  5,  1955  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Education:  Student  of  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1908-1910;  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1910-1913;  Graduate  of  Army  Industrial  College,  1926;  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School,  1927;  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
1934;  Army  War  College,  1939. 

Army  Service  Record:  Oliver  P.  Echols  entered  the  Army  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  November  1916  and  advanced  through  the 
grades  to  major  general,  1942. 

His  service:  Air  Corps  Experimental  Engineering  Section,  1927- 
30;  Chief  Air  Corps  Procurement  Section,  1930-31;  Graduate  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School,  1932;  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
1932-34;  Chief  Engineer  Materiel  Division,  1934-38;  Army  War  Col¬ 
lege,  1938-39;  Command  Wright  Field,  1939-40.  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Force,  Research  and  Development,  and  Materiel,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1940-45;  Chief  Internal  Affairs  and  Communication  Division,  U.  S. 
Control  Council,  Germany,  May-July,  1945;  Assistant  Deputy  Military 
Governor  (Berlin)  Germany,  July,  1945- April,  1946.  Chief  Civil  Ag- 
fairs  Division  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April,  1946-47. 
Retired  1947. 

Served  with  U.  S.  Air  Service  A.  E.  F.,  August,  1917-19;  Com¬ 
mand  1st  Observation  Group;  Chief  Aviation  1st  Army  Corps.  Par¬ 
ticipated  in  battles  of  Champagne-Marne,  Aisne  Marne,  St.  Mihiel, 
Meuse- Argonne. 

Decorations:  D.  S.  M.  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Purple  Heart,  Victory  Medal  with  five  battle  clasps;  Honorary  Com¬ 
mander  Order  of  British  Empire. 
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Civilian  Services  President  Aircraft  Industries  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1947-49;;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Northrop  Air¬ 
craft,  Inc.,  1949-52.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President  of  North¬ 
rop  Aircraft,  Inc.,  1952-54. 

Died  Los  Angeles,  California,  May  15,  1954. 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  a  report  which  appeared  on  the 

front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal ,  May  17,  1954. 

“Died:  Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  P.  Echols,  62,  chairman  of  Northrop 
Aircraft  Corp.  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  after  three  weeks’  illness.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  was  commanding  general  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Command,  later  assistant  chief  of  air  staff.” 

At  a  later  date  the  following  report  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 

Journal. 


“NORTHROP  AIRCRAFT  ELECTS 
W.  C.  COLLINS  PRESIDENT 
TO  SUCCEED  O.  P.  ECHOLS 


Hawthorne,  Calif. — Whitley  C.  Collins,  56,  was  elected  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.  He  succeeds 
Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  P.  Echols,  who  died  Saturday. 

*  *  * 

Gen.  Echols  retired  from  the  Air  Force  in  1946  and  became  chair¬ 
man  of  Northrop  in  1949.  He  succeeded  John  K.  Northrop  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1952.” 

The  following  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  President’s 
report  to  share  holders  of  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.,  dated  June  10, 
1954: 

“Major  General  Oliver  P.  Echols  (U.S.A.F.  retired),  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  passed  away  on  May  15  following  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  served  our  company  ably  and  with  distinction  since 
February,  1949.  Under  his  direction  our  company  made  great 
progress. 

*  #  * 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  strong  management  team  with  which 
General  Echols  worked  to  bring  Northrop  its  present  legacy  of  corpo¬ 
rate  good  health  is  still  intact.  By  continued  dedication  to  sound 
management  principles  we  can  continue  to  improve  our  position  in 
the  years  ahead.” 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  Associated  Press  article  dated 
Santa  Monica,  California,  May  17,  1954.  This  report  appeared  in 
California,  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Huntsville,  Alabama  and 
other  newspapers. 
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“GEN.  OLIVER  ECHOLS 
RITES  AT  ARLINGTON 

Native  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia  Passed 
Saturday,  Had  War  I  and  II  Service 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Major-General  Oliver  P.  Echols  (Ret.)  who 
fought  as  a  pilot  in  World  War  I  and  helped  direct  the  U.  S.  air  arm 
in  World  War  II,  will  be  buried  Saturday  in  Arlington,  Va.,  National 
Cemetery. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  at  St.  Albans 
Episcopal  Church  in  Westwood,  near  here. 

Echols,  62,  president  of  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.,  died  Saturday 
of  pneumonia  and  complications  arising  from  a  chronic  bone  ailment 
and  arthritis. 

He  became  head  of  Northrop  Feb.  1,  1949,  after  serving  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  had  retired  in  December,  1946,  after  a  30  year  Air  Force  career. 

As  a  combat  pilot  in  World  War  I  he  participated  in  major  air 
battles  over  France  and  Germany  and  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

In  World  War  II  he  was  successively  commanding  general  of  the 
Air  Materiel  Command,  assistant  chief  of  the  internal  affairs  division 
at  supreme  headquarters  and  commanding  general  of  the  Office  of 
Military  Government  for  Germany.  Later  he  directed  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  civil  affairs  division. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Margaret  Bailey  Echols,  and  a 
*  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Echols  Simpson,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  following  copies  of  citations  were  furnished  by  Angus  B. 
Echols,  brother  of  Oliver  P.  Echols. 

OLIVER  P.  ECHOLS 

March  9,  1942  Distinguished  Service  Medal 

“Oliver  P.  Echols,  major  general,  United  States  Army.  For  ex¬ 
ceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the  Government  in  a  duty  of  great 
responsibility  as  Chief  of  the  Material  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Air  Corps,  from  December  2,  1940  to  March  9,  1942.  General 
Echols  conceived  with  sound  judgment  and  prevision  the  vast  expan¬ 
sion  program  required  to  furnish  the  Army  Air  Forces  with  necessary 
material  to  meet  its  growing  needs.  He  demonstrated  marked  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  exceptional  organizing  ability,  excellent  judgment  and  a 
superior  quality  of  leadership  in  the  supervision,  experimentation, 
and  research,  as  well  as  the  development  of  military  aircraft,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of  the 
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Army  Air  Forces.  The  exceptional  manner  in  which  he  organized 
production  and  procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  outstanding  results  achieved  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  ex¬ 
pansion  program  and  is  being  demonstrated  in  actual  combat  on 
many  fronts.” 

April,  1945  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 

“Major  General  Oliver  P.  Echols,  serving  successively  as  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Materiel  Command,  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff,  Material,  Maintenance  and  Distribution,  and  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Material  and  Services,  from  March,  1942  to  April, 
1945,  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting,  developing  and 
procuring  aircraft  and  technical  supplies  for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Through  his  knowledge  of  air  warfare  requirements,  fifty  billion  dol¬ 
lars  was  skillfully  directed  into  a  program  which  produced  aircraft 
and  equipment  equal  or  superior  to  that  met  in  any  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Under  his  personal  direction,  very  heavy  bombers  such  as  the 
B-29  Superfortress,  fighters  including  the  P-51  Mustang  and  P-47N 
Thunderbolt,  night  fighters  like  the  P-61  Black  Widow,  and  jet  pro¬ 
pelled  planes  such  as  the  P-80  Shooting  Star  were  developed  and 
brought  to  peak  operational  efficiency.  Their  superiority  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  high  proportion  of  victories  to  losses  shown  by  our 
airmen  on  the  battle  fronts  throughout  the  world.  General  Echols’ 
vision  in  fore-seeing  the  development  needs  of  new  aircraft,  his  ability 
to  furnish  improved  airplanes  and  other  technical  supplies,  and  his 
judicious  use  of  appropriations  have  contributed  in  large  numbers  to 
the  deadly  effectiveness  and  widespread  successes  achieved  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces.” 

When  a  small  boy  living  in  Huntsville,  General  Echols,  his  bro¬ 
ther  George  Echols,  General  Spragins,  his  brother  Beirne  Spragins; 
with  Shelby  White  and  his  brother  Gilbert  White  organized  the  firm 
of  Brothers  and  Company. 

The  firm  constructed  a  store  building  about  eight  feet  by  ten 
feet.  Ceiling  height  about  four  feet.  The  building  was  made  of  old 
boards  collected  around  the  neighborhood,  was  located  in  the  Echols 
garden  and  fronted  on  Echols  Street.  The  street  has  now  become  an 
exclusive  residential  street  and  a  stylish  residence  is  located  on  the 
lot  formerly  occupied  by  Brothers  and  Company. 

The  merchandise  handled  by  the  firm  consisted  largely  of  candy, 
chewing  gum,  tobacco,  and  groceries,  although  no  merchandise  ob¬ 
tainable  was  barred.  The  working  capital  of  the  firm  was  invested 
principally  in  candy,  chewing  gum  and  tobacco;  my  recollection  is 
that  the  stock  of  groceries  was  largely  contributed  by  Mrs.  White’s 
pantry  and  Mrs.  Echols’  pantry. 
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Addison  White,  Angus  Echols  and  the  writer  were  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  firm  on  account  of  being  barred  from  taking  an 
active  part  by  old  age. 

I  called  on  Oliver  (then  Captain  Echols),  several  times  while 
he  was  in  the  hospital  at  Le  Corneau,  France.  I  happened  to  be  Engi¬ 
neer  Officer  at  Le  Corneau  at  the  time,  as  such  I  was  responsible, 
among  other  things  for  the  construction  of  the  Balloon  School  at  La 
Teste,  (this  was  a  facility  of  the  Balloon  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps) 
and  was  also  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  American  section 
of  the  Pilots  School  at  Cazoux  (this  was  also  a  Signal  Corps  facility). 
As  I  remember  it,  this  consisted  of  a  shop  and  six  or  eight  Adrian 
type  barracks  (about  20  ft.  by  100  ft.),  several  of  them  subdivided  into 
rooms  for  officers  quarters.  Everything  else  at  the  Cazoux  School 
was  French  Army  property.  Captain  Echols  lived  in  one  of  these 
buildings.  I  remember  supplying  him  with  a  five  ton  Mack  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps  truck  and  driver  for  transportation  for  himself  and  suit¬ 
case  from  Le  Corneau  to  Cazoux  when  he  was  released  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  (I  darn  near  got  reprimanded  for  it.) 

Have  seen  General  Echols  very  seldom  since  our  boyhood  days. 
I  called  on  him  once  during  or  about  the  time  of  World  War  II  in 
Washington,  my  recollection  is,  that  at  that  time  General  Arnold 
was  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  and  General  Echols  was  deputy  C.  O.; 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  during  the  absence  of  General 
Arnold. 

He  and  Margaret  Echols  have  called  several  times  in  Hunts¬ 
ville  in  recent  years,  on  one  occasion  he  was  enroute  to  California  to 
assume  his  duties  as  President  and  General  Manager  of  Northrop  Air¬ 
craft  Inc.  In  view  of  his  giving  up  a  $50,000  a  year  job  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  going  to  California,  I  made  a  bet  on  his  judgment  by  buying 
some  Northrop  Stock,  later  sold  it  (entirely  too  soon)  at  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  profit.  (William  Echols  Spragins  III  still  owns  his 
Northrop  stock.) 

The  last  time  General  Echols  was  in  Huntsville  he  and  Mar¬ 
garet  called  on  our  cousin  Dr.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  II  (age  80)  who 
lives  ten  miles  from  Huntsville.  Dr.  Patton  appreciated  the  attention 
very  much. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  newspaper  clipping  in  the  scrap 
book  of  Marguarite  Spragins: 
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ECHOLS  TO  HEAD  UNITED  ARMY  AIR  COMMANDS 

*  *  * 

Transport,  Materiel  and  Service  Branches  To  Be 
Combined  in  One  Unit 

*  t  * 

(From  the  Herald  Tribune  Bureau) 

Washington,  March  24. 

“The  consolidation  of  the  Air  Transport  Command,  Air  Service 
Command  and  Materiel  Command  into  one  unit  with  Major  General 
Oliver  P.  Echols  as  its  commanding  general  is  one  of  the  major  moves 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  which  will  follow  the 
recent  promotion  of  Henry  H.  Arnold  to  the  rank  of  a  full  general, 
it  was  learned  today. 

Under  the  impending  reorganization,  plans  for  which  were  first 
revealed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Tuesday,  all  service  func¬ 
tions  of  the  air  forces  are  to  be  forged  into  one  strong  unit  with  a  re¬ 
sponsible  head,  thus  leaving  the  combat  branch  free  to  devote  itself 
entirely  to  fighting,  with  all  of  its  needs  being  speedily  met.  General 
Echols  is  expected  to  be  nominated  as  a  lieutenant  general  in  his  new 
post. 

There  may  be  other  important  changes  in  the  set-up  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  but  officials  would  not  discuss  them  today,  saying  there 
would  be  no  comment  until  an  official  announcement  was  made 
through  War  Department  channels. 

The  consolidation  or  reorganization  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
tremedous  growth  of  the  air  forces  in  size  in  recent  months.  Officials 
expect  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  this  branch  of  service  to 
reach  nearly  2,500,000  by  January  1. 

The  Air  Transport  Command,  as  now  organized,  is  charged  with 
delivery  of  aircraft,  parts  and  personnel  and  supplies  and  equipment 
for  ground  fighters  by  air  to  distant  and  inaccessible  places.  This 
command  also  provides  aircraft  and  crews  for  transporting  parachute 
and  air-borne  increments  of  the  ground  forces  in  combat. 

The  function  of  the  Air  Service  Command  is  to  provide  base 
maintenance  facilities  for  combat  units  of  the  air  forces.  It  includes 
many  highly  mobile  service  squadrons  which  operate  in  close  support 
of  tactical  organizations  at  the  front. 

The  material  command  is  responsible  for  design,  manufacture 
and  testing  of  new  aircraft,  instruments  and  other  equipment  used 
by  combat  units  of  the  air  forces.  Its  laboratory  is  at  Wright  Field, 
Ohio,  to  which,  it  is  understood,  its  headquarters  will  be  moved  from 
Washington  after  the  reorganization.” 

Note:  It  appears  that  Oliver  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass 
the  physical  examination  for  promotion  to  Lieutenant  General,  Air 
Force.  He  was  retired  for  physical  disability.  W.E.S. 
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MARION  PATTON  ECHOLS  I 

Colonel  U.  S.  Field  Artillery  (Retired) 

By 

Marion  Patton  Echols  II 

Colonel  Marion  Patton  Echols  was  born  June  5,  1899  at  Uni¬ 
versity  (Charlottesville),  Virginia.  His  father  was  William  Holding 
Echols,  who  for  40  years  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  and  his  mother  is  Elizabeth  Mitchell  (Harrison) 
Echols,  who  lives  in  Charlottesville. 

Colonel  Echols  attended  Virginia  Military  Institute  for  two 
years,  before  entering  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  grad¬ 
uated  November  1,  1918  and  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Field  Artillery  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

From  1918  until  1926  Colonel  Echols  served  with  various  troop 
units  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Hawaii.  From  1926  to  1930, 
he  served  as  the  Assistant  Commandant  and  Instructor  of  Military 
Science  at  Virginia  Military  Institute.  In  1930  he  returned  to  West 
Point  as  instructor  in  mathematics.  In  addition  to  this  duty,  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  capacity  of  public  relations  officer,  coordinating  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  for  West  Point  atheletic  activity.  In  1933  he 
was  appointed  Public  Relations  Officer  for  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1936.  As  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  he  supervised  the  preparation  of  news  releases,  special 
articles,  posters,  photographs,  radio  programs,  and  other  informa¬ 
tional  material  distributed  to  news  media.  These  duties  required  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  press  rep¬ 
resentatives;  giving  advice  to  appropriate  personnel  concerning 
choice,  timing,  and  relative  importance  of  various  publicity;  inter¬ 
viewing  and  entertaining  visitors;  explaining  policies  and  regulations; 
and  holding  press  conferences  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  academy.  During  this  period,  he  worked  as  the  military  technical 
advisor  for  various  commercial  films,  including  “Flirtation  Walk.” 

During  the  summer  of  1936  he  was  public  relations  officer  for 
the  Third  Army.  At  this  time  his  work  was  primarily  involved  with 
relations  between  the  news  media  and  the  field  maneuver  headquar¬ 
ters.  After  the  maneuvers  Colonel  Echols  returned  to  troop  duty  from 
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1936  to  1938,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  as  a  battery 
commander  with  the  12th  Field  Artillery  Regiment. 

In  1938  he  was  assigned  to  the  Gunnery  Department  and  Field 
Artillery  Research  of  the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Here,  among  numerous  other  projects,  he  worked  on  scripts 
and  films  for  the  field  artillery  and  coordinated  planning  between 
the  War  Department  and  the  filming  companies.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  The  citation  signed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Jacob  L.  Devers,  former  commander  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces, 
commended  him  for  “originality  of  thought”  and  a  “flair  for  elimi¬ 
nating  nonessentials.” 

In  November  1942,  Colonel  Echols  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  newly-activated  102d  Infantry  Division.  In  this  position  he 
formulated  and  announced  policies  for  general  operation  of  the  staff, 
directed  and  coordinated  the  work  of  general  and  special  staffs,  rep¬ 
resented  the  division  commander,  took  steps  to  see  that  all  divisional 
instructions  were  in  accord  with  established  divisional  instructions 
were  in  accord  with  established  divisional  policy,  and  insured  and 
maintained  liaison  with  all  appropriate  offices. 

From  1944  to  1945  Colonel  Echols  was  commanding  officer  of 
the  417th  FA  Group,  a  former  antiaircraft  unit  converting  to  field 
artillery.  After  transition  training,  he  took  the  unit  to  England,  then 
France  and  Germany.  When  the  war  in  Europe  was  over.  Colonel 
Echols  was  assigned  to  Washington  as  public  relations  officer  for 
Army  Ground  Forces  until  May  1946.  While  on  duty  here,  Colonel 
Echols  was  awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  since  his  “*  *  *  original  ideas,  initiative,  energy  and  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  played  an  important  part  in  increasing  the  respect  of 
the  public  for  the  role  of  the  ground  combat  soldier.” 

For  the  next  five  years,  Colonel  Echols  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the  Far  East  Command  as  public 
relations  officer  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  supervised  the  release  of  all 
news,  both  military  and  civilian.  Colonel  Echols’  citation  for  an  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Legion  of  Merit  states  that  he  “performed  excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  service  in  the  United  Nations  Command  *  *  * 
as  Public  Relations  Officer.  Combining  remarkable  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  an  understanding  of  sensitive  ramifications  inherent  in  his 
position  with  a  consummate  devotion  to  duty  he  insured  prompt 
presentation  to  the  world  public  of  comprehensive,  historically  ac¬ 
curate  and  militarily  secure  news  material.  During  a  critical  phase  of 
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Korean  hostilities  when  voluntary  censorship  procedures  were  aban¬ 
doned  Colonel  Echols  activated  and  headed  the  Press  Advisory  Divi¬ 
sion  to  provide  counsel  on  all  matters  of  security  incident  to  news 
copy  and  photographs.  His  timely  assistance  to  correspondents  of 
friendly  foreign  nations  contributed  much  to  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  Governments  of  those  nations  and  the  United 
State  Government.” 

The  Commander  of  Far  East  Naval  Forces  commended  Colonel 
Echols  during  this  period  saying  that  his  “approach”  to  interservice 
public  information  problems  has  always  been  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  mutual  understanding.  It  is  considered  that  the 
extremely  harmonious  relationship  which  exists  between  the  public 
information  branches  of  the  Navy  and  Army  in  this  theater  is  largely 
a  credit  to  the  able  efforts  of  Colonel  Echols.” 

From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Japan  in  1951  until  1953  Col¬ 
onel  Echols  was  assigned  to  the  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  Resident  Instruction.  During  this  assignment  at  Fort  Sill, 
Colonel  Echols  supervised  and  coordinated  all  departments  of  resident 
instruction  at  the  Artillery  School  to  assure  adequacy  of  scope,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  doctrine,  avoidance  of  duplication,  and  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  all  instruction  and  instructional  material  offered  by  the 
school.  He  conducted  surveys  and  staff  studies  on  many  different  sub¬ 
jects,  made  recommendations  for  revision  in  academic  procedures  and 
courses  of  instruction  and  prepared  itineraries  for  special  visitors  from 
all  nations. 

Colonel  Echols  married  Nancy  Patterson  McArthur,  daughter  of 
Colonel  J.  C.  McArthur,  U.  S.  Army,  in  1923.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Lelia,  a 
graduate  of  Hollins  College,  Virginia,  is  married  to  John  W.  Phillips, 
a  former  Marine  Corps  Captain,  and  is  now  living  in  Tokyo.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  September  1955.  His  son,  Marion  P. 
Echols,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  a  Reserve 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  is  with  the  York  Corporation  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  two  younger  daughters  are  still  in  school, 
Nancy  is  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  will  graduate  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  1956,  and  Betsy  attends  school  in  Lexington,  Virginia. 

Colonel  Echols  is  a  member  of  the  Eli  Banana  Society  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Also  The  Tokyo,  Japan,  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
125,  F.  &  A.  M. 
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The  following  is  quoted  from  The  V.  M.  I.  Alumni  News,  Winter 
Issue,  1953-54: 

“Colonel  Marion  P.  Echols,  former  public  information  officer 
for  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  has  been  named  the  new  graduate 
manager  of  athletics  at  Virginia  Miltiary  Institute.  The  54  year  old 
retired  Army  officer  took  over  his  duties  January  1. 

“The  job  at  VMI  will  be  a  double  one — as  graduate  manager  of 
athletics  and  assistant  to  the  superintendent  in  supervision  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  and  the  cadet  welfare  program,  said  General  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Milton,  VMI  Superintendent. 

“A  career  Army  officer,  Colonel  Echols  retired  last  June  after 
35  years  in  the  military  service,  which  included  five  years  as  public 
information  chief  for  General  Douglas  MacArthur  during  the  post 
World  War  II  period  and  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean  War.” 

“An  alumnus  of  VMI,  Colonel  Echols  attended  the  institute  for 
two  years — in  the  Class  of  1919  and  then  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1918.  In  addition 
to  attending  both  VMI  and  West  Point,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  both  institutions  and  was  associated  with  the  Academy’s  athletic 
program  for  more  than  five  years  during  the  1930’s. 

“We  feel  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  this  alumnus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  type  of  life  we  have 
at  VMI,  of  athletics  in  general,  and  public  relations  should  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Institute”  said  General  Milton.,’ 
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ROBERT  ELIAS  SPRAGINS 
SUSAN  PATTON  ECHOLS 


See  Chapters  XIV  and  XV 


Kodak  picture  1909  by  W.  E.  S. 


HUNTSVILLE  ICE  AND  COAL  COMPANY 
The  First  Spragins  industry,  (see  Chapter  XVI) 
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Preface 

SPRAGINS  SECTION* 

Mary  Irby  Mastin  (granddaughter  of  Judge  Robert  Stith  Spra- 
gins),  who  wrote  the  chapter  on  Spragins  Genealogy  and  the  chapter 
on  Crutcher  Genealogy,  has  been  working  full  time  on  genealogies 
for  the  past  year.  It  appears  evident  that  she  has  worked  part  time  on 
the  subject  for  some  twenty-five  years,  prior  to  the  past  year.  She  has 
made  quite  an  exhaustive  study,  I  think,  with  excellent  results.  She 
has  the  Spragins  family  Bible  and  the  Crutcher  family  Bible.  Both 
Bibles  contain  rather  complete  family  statistics  i.e.  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  etc.  The  vital  statistics  she  has  quoted  are  largely  from  these 
sources. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  Stith  Spragins. 

Several  of  the  wills  and  letters  quoted  in  the  Spragins  genealogy 
chapter  were  obtained  from  Robert  Elias  Spragins  some  twenty-five 
to  thirty-give  years  ago,  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin.  His  copies  of  these 
documents  were  left  in  his  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  letter 
addressed  to  W.  E.  Spragins  was  obtained  from  my  father  in  1919. 
Other  family  papers  found  in  his  office  are  quoted  in  chapter  headed 
.“Spragins  Family  Records  of  Robert  Elias  Spragins.”  The  deed  from 
Robert  Stith  Spragins,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Elias  Carter 
Spragins,  to  Elias  Bruce  Spragins  is  written  with  pen  and  ink  by 
Robert  Stith  Spragins. 

The  information  that  we  have  available,  indicates  that  “old  Wil¬ 
liam  Spragins  I,”  arrived  in  Virginia,  from  England  about  1690  to 
1700  A.D.,  settled  in  Halifax  County;  that  he  and  his  wife  Martha 
started  the  Spragins  Line  in  America.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
signed  his  will  with  an  “X”;  his  son  Thomas  Spragins  I,  signed  his 
own  name  to  his  will.  (Thomas  Spragins  I,  was  one  of  the  appraisers 
of  the  estate  of  Izaac  Echols,  certificate  signed  by  Thomas  Spragins 
et  al  on  May  21,  1761.) 

William  Spragins  I,  and  John  Echols  I,  were  contemporaries; 
Thomas  Spragins  I,  and  William  Echols  I,  were  of  the  same  genera¬ 
tion.  Whether  John  Echols  I,  could  read  and  write  is  unknown,  no 
record  has  been  found  of  a  will  by  John  Echols  I,  William  Echols  I 
and  II,  etc.,  signed  their  wills  but  some  of  their  witnesses  signed 

•Compiled  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
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with  an  “X”.  It  appears  that  education  in  the  colonies  in  the  early 
days  was  somewhat  limited.  William  Spragins  I,  may  have  been 
paralized,  or  may  have  lost  a  hand — no  information  on  the  subject 
is  available. 

See  Chapter — Spragins  Genealogy  for  copies  of  wills  of:  William 
Spragins  I,  Thomas  Spragins  I  and  Reuben  Abney. 

(Reuben  Abney  was  an  unmarried  brother-in-law  of  Thomas 
Spragins  I,  all  of  the  above  were  residents  of  Halifax  County, 
Virginia.) 

The  will  of  William  Spragins  I  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was 
fairly  well  off  when  he  died.  His  will  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
about  500  acres  of  land  together  with  personal  property  including 
slaves,  etc. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Spragins  I  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
3,000  to  4,000  acres  of  land,  29  slaves  and  other  personal  property. 

For  convenience,  the  Spragins  line  of  Robert  Elias  Spragins  is 
presented  briefly  below,  (for  more  detailed  information  see  Spragins 
Genealogy  Chapter,  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin). 

William  Spragins  (died  1759)  married  Martha,  had  ten  children 
among  them: 

Thomas  Spragins  I  (1720-1792)  who  married  Maacah  Abney, 

daughter  of  Abraham  Abney  (died  1794).  They  had  nine  children, 
among  them: 

Melchijah  Spragins  I  (1774-1812)  who  married  Rebecca  B.  Bol- 
ling  (1778-1835).  They  had  two  children,  one  was  Melchijah  Ed¬ 
monds  Spragins  II  (1794-1825)  he  married  Anne  Betts  Carter  (1802- 
1871).  They  had  four  children,  among  them: 

Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  (1822-1875)  he  married  Sarah 
Agnes  Crutcher  (1835-1916).  They  had  four  children,  among  them: 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  (1861-1935)  who  married  Susan  Patton 
Echols  (1864-1918). 

It  is  reported  that  the  line  of  Anne  Betts  Carter  extends  back  to 
England  and  to  antiquity.  This  has  not  been  checked.  The  D.A.R. 
records  include  the  pedigree  at  least  back  to  about  1750. 

Mr.  John  R.  Abney,  of  New  York,  has  reported  that  George  New¬ 
berry  McKensie,  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  Maryland  has  published  two 
volumes  of  a  book,  which  he  entitles,  “Colonial  Families.”  Volume 
II  of  this  work  includes  the  Pedigree  of  the  Abney  family  in  England 
and  also  since  coming  to  the  United  States.  (See  copy  of  letter  from 
Mr.  Abney,  to  Robert  E.  Spragins,  Chapter  XXII,  this  book.) 
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The  line  of  Tabitha  Bruce  is  reported  to  extend  back  to  the 
Robert  Bruce  line  of  Scotland,  (see  Bruce  line  which  is  included  in 
Spottswood  line.  Chapter  XXIV).  The  writer  does  not  have  evidence 
to  prove  or  disprove  this  report. 

Numerous  descendants  of  Tabitha  Bruce  use  “Bruce”  as  a  first 
or  middle  name. 

The  Bolling  line  goes  back  to  antiquity  in  England  but  the 
writer  has  no  detailed  report  on  the  genealogy. 

The  Chapter  on  Bill  III  (William  Echols  Spragins  III)  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  “set  up”  by  my  cousin,  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  aided  and  abetted 
by  my  secretary,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  It  appears  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  rules  and  regulations,  (see  First  Preface,  page  5). 
However,  it  further  appears  that  the  only  course  of  action  remaining 
for  the  henpecked  editor  is  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as 
possible.  (See  Chapter  on  Spragins  genealogy).  There  were  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  at  the  time  the  chapter  was  written.  Bill  was 
the  youngest  individual  of  the  youngest  generation  at  that  time,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  qualify  as  a  “Dame”.  This  chapter  shows  line  of 
descent  from  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  to  date  in  accordance  with 
the  records  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

Captain  Stewart  V.  Spragins  is  presently  (March  1956)  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Baltimore.  Carolyn  White  Spragins  writes  that  Bill  Spra¬ 
gins  III  has  “pink  eye”  and  that  Dorothy  Spragins  has  “tonsils”.  Spra¬ 
gins  and  Howell  are  the  doctors.  Melchijah  Spragins  of  the  firm  is  a 
brother  of  Doctor  Howell’s  wife,  who  was  a  Spragins  descended  from 
Melchijah  Stith  Spragins. 

My  father  called  on  a  Spragins  cousin  in  Baltimore,  some  years 
ago,  perhaps  about  1900 — Cousin  Spragins  was  professor  of  modem 
languages  in  John  Hopkins  University.  Professor  Spragins  advised 
that  the  name  should  be  pronounced  “Spray-gins”,  not  “Spraggins”, 
or  it  should  be  spelled  Spraggins.  Our  Georgia  cousins  spell  it  Sprag¬ 
gins.  When  I  was  a  Cadet  at  V.M.I.,  Captain  Carter,  an  instructor, 
insisted  on  addressing  me  as  Mr.  “Spray-gins”. 

Dr.  Spragins  and  Mrs.  Howell  are  evidently  descended  from 
William  Spragins  I,  Thomas  Spragins  I  and  Melchijah  Spragins  I. 

Melchijah  Spragins  I  and  Rebecca  Bolling  had  two  sons:  Mel¬ 
chijah  Edmonds  Spragins  II  (1794-1825).  Stith  Bolling  Spragins 
(1796-1839). 

Mrs.  Howell  was  likely  descended  from  Stith  Bolling  Spragins 
and  wife — Eliza  Apperson  Green. 

1952-1956 
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SUSAN  PATTON  ECHOLS 

(Wife  of  Robert  Elias  Spragins) 

By  Susan  Echols  Spagins 
(Mrs.  J.  F.  Watts) 

Susan  Patton  Echols  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  February 
17,  1864,  the  daughter  of  William  Holding  Echols  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Bierne  Patton.  She  had  two  brothers,  William  Holding  Echols, 
Jr.,  and  Charles  Patton  Echols. 

As  a  little  girl,  Susan  Patton  Echols  lived  with  her  parents  in 
Huntsville  or  at  the  Bell  Factory,  where  her  father  was  engineer 
and  manager  of  the  plant  for  a  period  of  time.  During  the  winters 
she  often  stayed  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  James  R.  Stevens  (Mattie  Lee 
Patton),  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  and  while  there  she  went  to 
school  to  Miss  Mary  Anne  Cruse. 

Later  Susan  Patton  Echols  studied  at  the  Huntsville  Female 
Seminary,  where  her  school  mates  were  Belle  Campbell,  Susie  Chad¬ 
wick,  Gusie  Banister,  Lee  Marks,  and  Beckie  Lee,  whom  she  loved 
and  kept  in  touch  with  all  her  life.  They  often  spoke  of  her  gentle¬ 
ness  and  consideration  for  others,  and  her  quiet  charm. 

She  studied  painting  under  Miss  Clara  Tardy  (Gresham)  and 
Miss  Fanny  Locket,  and  did  landscape  in  oil,  and  some  china  painting. 

When  Susan  Patton  Echols  became  a  young  lady,  her  mother 
and  father  sent  her  to  Madame  Lefavre’s  finishing  school  in  Balti¬ 
more.  She  kept  a  diary,  and  it  is  quaint  and  completely  charming. 
In  it  she  tells  about  her  young  gentlemen  friends,  how  they  spoke  to 
her  and  what  she  said  to  them. 

After  a  beautiful  courtship,  Susan  Patton  Echols,  and  Robert 
Elias  Spragins  were  married,  December  28,  1886.  They  had  a  church 
wedding  and  a  large  reception  afterward,  at  home.  Her  parents 
wanted  her  and  her  husband  to  live  with  them,  and  they  did,  in  one 
of  the  happiest  marriages  ever  made.  One  of  the  “Green  Isles"  of  her 
early  married  life  was  a  visit  at  West  Point  while  her  brother,  Charles 
Patton  Echols,  was  in  the  Cadet  Corps.  Her  letters  of  this  visit  were 
all  poems  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  Later  she  repeated  her  trip  with 
equal  pleasure  when  her  son,  Robert  Lily  Spragins  was  in  the  Corps, 
and  her  brother  was  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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Susan  Patton  Echols  and  Robert  Elias  Spragins  have  three  sons 
and  a  daughter:  William  Echols  Spragins,  Robert  Lily  Spragins,  Mar¬ 
ion  Bierne  Spragins  and  Susan  Echols  Spragins  (now  Mrs.  James  Fos¬ 
ter  Watts). 

No  wife  and  mother  could  have  given  herself  more  completely 
to  her  family.  No  one  could  have  been  more  understanding  and  more 
unselfishly  thoughtful  than  she.  The  family  circle  was  all  important, 
and  the  home  was  filled  with  happiness. 

Susan  Echols  Spragins  died  March  25,  1918  of  pneumonia,  but  as 
surely  a  casualty  of  the  First  World  War  as  its  soldiers  who  fell  on  the 
battlefield,  for  she  had  given  her  three  sons  into  the  Army,  and  it 
was  more  than  she  could  stand. 

My  father  said  the  light  of  his  world  went  out  when  she  died,  and 
truly  it  was  so,  for  there  could  not  be  a  more  devoted  and  understand¬ 
ing  couple  than  they  had  been  all  their  lives  together. 

Susan  S.  Watts 
(nee  Susan  Echols  Spragins) 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  wedding  notice,  which  appeared 
in  the  Huntsville  Daily  Mercury  on  December  29,  1886.  The  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  Mercury  was  contributed  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin: 

“A  BRILLIANT  WEDDING 

“Spragins-Echols. — Tuesday,  December  29th  at  8  o’clock  p.m. 
at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Banister,  D.D.,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Spragins  to  Miss  Susie  P.  Echols,  all  of  this  city. 

A  knightlier  youth  ne’er  wooed  a  fairer  maiden,  nor  was  gentler 
maiden  ever  won  than  she  who  yestereve  plighted  her  troth  at  the 
altar  with  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

The  church  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  precisely  at  8  o’clock 
the  grand  organ  pealed  forth  its  swelling  notes  of  the  wedding  march 
as  the  groom  accompanied  by  his  “best  man,’’  Richard  H.  Lowe,  Esq., 
appeared  in  the  vestibule  and  at  the  same  moment  the  fair  young 
bride  walked  up  to  the  altar  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm,  whilst  the 
flood  of  glorious  music  rang  joyously  like  a  paen  of  praise  in  a 
cathedral  aisle.  The  ushers  were,  Messrs.  John  Sheffey,  J.  R.  Boyd, 
J.  B.  Cabaniss,  Alfred  Moore  and  J.  H.  Mastin.  The  organist  on  this 
occasion  was  none  other  than  the  talented  wife  of  the  Rector,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Banister. 

After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  princely  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Echols  on  Reservoir  Hill. 
The  magnificent  parlors  and  drawing  rooms  were  ablaze  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  lights,  wherein  assembled  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  our  city 
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and  guests  from  afar,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  young  couple  and 
wish  them  joy. 

An  elegant  supper  was  served  to  which  ample  justice  was  done 
by  the  invited  guests. 

I4ie  Mercury  would  wish  for  the  youthful  pair,  the  blessings  of 
life  and  health,  and  the  fruition  of  their  highest  hopes  and  fondest 
desires.  And,  as  a  down  the  river  of  life  they  glide,  may  she  the 
young,  the  fair,  be  to  her  husband— 

“Bright  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 


Chapter  XV 


ROBERT  ELIAS  SPRAGINS 

By  William  Echols  Spragins 

1  had  a  nightmare  Saturday  night  which,  together  with  my  study 
of  Spraigns  family  history,  reminded  me  of  the  first  time  I  saw  and 
heard  my  father  having  a  nightmare.  I  was  about  six  years  old  and 
had  an  iron  bed  in  my  father’s  room.  General  Spragins  was  sleeping 
in  a  crib  in  his  mother's  room  next  door. 

During  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  my  father  having  a  night¬ 
mare.  I  got  up  and  lit  a  candle  and  pranced  around  the  room,  but 
had  no  idea  what  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes  my  mother  came  in  from 
next  door,  shook  his  shoulder  and  spoke  to  him.  He  awakened  and 
was  all  right.  He  was  quite  provoked  because  I  did  not  have  sense 
enough  to  awaken  him  in  the  same  manner.  He  explained  to  me  that 
I  should  always  speak  to  him,  when  touching  him;  otherwise,  it 
would  make  matters  worse.  I  learned  this  lesson  and  have  always 
remembered  it.  At  the  time  I  had  no  idea  what  was  wrong  or  what 
to  do  about  it. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  my  grandfather,  William  Echols  V,  having 
-  a  nightmare,  but  I  was  told  that  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
he  frequently  dreamed  that  a  log  was  running  down  a  hill  after  him. 
He  was  unable  to  move  and  had  an  awful  time  until  someone 
awakened  him. 

The  ailment  may  be  hereditary  in  the  Echols  and  Spragins  fam¬ 
ilies.  Unless  his  mother,  Carolyn,  can  use  her  good  influence  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Echols  Spragins  III,  he  may  have  nightmares. 

In  studying  old  newspapers  I  have  just  come  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Huntsville  Times  dated  October  17,  1935  under  the  heading: 

“COLONEL  ROBERT  ELIAS  SPRAGINS” 

He  was  very  much  amused  and  enjoyed  the  action  of  Emory 
Pierce,  former  founder,  publisher,  and  owner  of  the  Huntsville 
Times.  Emory  Pierce  told  him  in  about  1919  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spragins  had  two  sons  who  were  majors  he,  himself,  should 
have  a  higher  military  rank.  From  that  time  on,  in  his  paper,  he 
always  referred  to  him  as  Colonel  Robert  E.  Spragins.  The  newspaper 
title  appears  to  have  remained  even  after  Emory  Pierce  lost  the 
Huntsville  Times,  Times  building,  etc.,  through  liquidation  in  bank- 
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ruptcy  about  1930.  “Col.  Spragins”  always  enjoyed  his  promotion  and 
enjoyed  telling  about  his  authority  for  his  military  title. 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  born  October  14,  1861  at  the  old  Spra¬ 
gins  place  on  West  Holmes  Street  then  owned  by  Robert  Stith  Bolling 
Spragins,  his  father,  and  presently  owned  and  occupied  by  two  grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  latter,  Mary  Irby  Mastin  and  Sally  Mastin  Gill. 
He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher. 

It  appears  that  Judge  Spragins,  father  of  Robert  Elias  Spragins, 
was  originally  named  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins;  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  was  too  much  name.  Accord- 
ingly  he  dropped  the  word  Bolling  from  his  name. 

His  son  was  originally  named  Robert  Edmonds  Spragins.  When 
the  son  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  he  signed  in  as 
Robert  Elias  Spragins  and  continued  as  Robert  E.  Spragins  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  his  Uncle 
Captain  Elias  Carter  Spragins  (brother  of  Judge  Spragins),  who 
served  under  Colonel  Egbert  J.  Jones  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Spragins  was  six  feet  in  height,  brown  hair,  and  brown  eyes. 
He  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  he  never  noticed  that  he  had  gray 
hair  until  he  visited  the  local  Southern  Railway  depot,  bought  a 
ticket  and  noticed  that  the  ticket  agent  described  him  on  the  ticket 
as  having  gray  hair. 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  of  a  “shirt  sleeve”  generation.  His 
father  died  March  4,  1875  when  Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Under  his  mother’s  will  he  would  have  inherited  one- 
third  of  his  mother’s  property.  He  waived  his  rights  in  favor  of  his 
sisters.  His  mother  had  a  little  property.  He  told  me  that  his 
mother  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Alabama.  At  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  he  entered  the  University  and  graduated  with  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  three  years  later.  He  then  worked  in  the  county  house  in 
Huntsville,  saved  his  money,  and  sent  himself  to  the  St.  Louis  law 
school  which  later  became  a  part  of  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis.  Here  he  was  graduated  in  law.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Shepherd  School  in  Huntsville.  He  was  a  cadet  captain  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  which  at  that  time  was  a  military  school. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  clipping  in  my  mother’s  scrap¬ 
book  of  an  article  in  a  local  newspaper  in  1883: 

“Robert  Elias  Spragins,  Esq.,  has  his  law  card  in  this  issue  of 
the  DEMOCRAT.  He  is  a  young  man  of  intellect,  integrity,  and 
business  energy  and  capacity,  a  promising  son  of  his  worthy  father, 
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the  late  Judge  Robert  Stith  Spragins.  We  wish  him  abundant  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  chosen  profession.” 

He  joined  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  1885.  (Church 
Records),  he  was  undoubtedly  baptised  when  a  baby. 

In  1886  he  married  Susan  Patton  Echols,  daughter  of  William 
Echols  V  and  Mary  Beirne  Patton.  Susan  Patton  Echols  was  born 
February  17,  1867  and  died  March  25,  1918. 

Mr.  Jim  Mastin,  an  old  “possum  hunting”  companion  of  mine, 
and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  my  father’s  would  frequently  be¬ 
come  reminiscent  when  we  were  resting  in  the  woods  and  giving  the 
dogs  a  chance  to  search  for  and  tree  a  “possum”.  On  one  such  oc¬ 
casion  he  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  hard-working  fellow,  that 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  he  never  displayed  any  interest  in  any  girl 
or  woman  other  than  my  mother. 

He  practiced  law  by  himself  for  some  years  and  was  later  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Walker  and  Spragins.  When  Judge  Walker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  federal  court  judge  and  moved  to  New  Orleans,  the  part¬ 
nership  of  Spragins  and  Speake  was  organized.  This  firm  continued 
in  business  for  some  years  until  Judge  Speake  left  the  firm  to  become 
Circuit  Court  Judge. 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  had  his  first  law  office  in  a  building  where 
the  Elks  Theatre  is  now  located.  Later  he  moved  his  office  to  the 
White  Building  which  is  located  between  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  Henderson  National  Bank  on  the  town  square.  At  a  later  date, 
about  1910,  he  moved  his  law  offices  to  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

He  was  made  County  Attorney  in  about  1915  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Under  his  management  County 
Script  increased  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
(par).  He  owned  a  horse  named  Star.  He  sold  Star  for  County  Script 
and  after  holding  the  Script  for  some  years,  he  sold  the  Script  for 
$2,000.  He  was  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  $2,000  horse. 
The  cost  of  the  horse,  I  believe  was  $150.  He  was  a  high-priced  horse 
for  that  day  and  age. 

He  was  Alabama  Attorney  for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  for  many  years  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  Madison 
County  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Railway.  He  was  attorney  for 
many  years  for  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  for  the  Lincoln  Mills 
of  Alabama,  for  the  Merrimack  Mills,  for  the  Fletcher  Mills,  for  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  a  number  of  other  corporations,  in  addition 
to  serving  as  attorney  for  individuals  and  estates. 
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At  the  age  of  about  sixty-five,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  serving 
as  a  trial  lawyer  on  account  of  deafness.  He  also  discontinued  to  a 
large  extent  his  attendance  at  Church  as  he  was  unable  to  hear  the 
minister  and  other  proceedings.  Addison  White,  father  of  Carolyn 
White  Spragins,  served  as  his  attorney  after  he  became  unable  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  as  his  own  lawyer. 

In  about  1890  or  shortly  before;  he  made,  I  think,  his  first  real 
estate  purchase,  a  farm  which  he  later  named  Billy  Goat  Farm.  Under 
the  present  government  regulations,  had  they  been  in  effect  some  six¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  classified  as  the  “Farm  Opera¬ 
tor”  of  Billy  Goat  Farm.  When  I  was  about  the  age  of  Dorothy  or 
Ellen  Echols  Spragins,  (three  to  four  years  old),  a  big  event  for  me 
was  to  sit  back  of  the  saddle  on  Molly,  my  mother’s  saddle  mare, 

hold  to  my  father’s  pockets  and  ride  to  Billy  Goat  Farm  every 
morning  before  breakfast. 

He  raised  billy  goats  and  black  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 

Years  later  when  his  young  grandsons  visited  him,  he  always 
took  them  out  to  Billy  Goat  Farm  and  told  them  they  could  have 
any  little  billy  goats  they  could  catch  to  take  home  with  them.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  got  caught  himself  by  having  one  of  his  grand¬ 
sons  catch  a  little  billy  goat  and  insist  upon  taking  it  home.  At  a 

later  date  he  bought  from  the  Captain  Humes  estate  an  additional 
farm  adjoining  Billy  Goat  Farm. 

The  farm  is  presently  owned  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Watts.  The 
name  has  been  changed  to  Fagan  Springs  Farm  and  the  name  of  old 
Billy  Goat  Farm  Road  has  been  changed  to  McClung  Street  exten- 
tion.  The  road  has  been  paved.  The  city  cemetery  now  owns  about 
one-half  of  the  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  The  remainder 
of  the  frontage  on  the  north  side  and  all  the  frontage  on  the  south 
side  has  been  subdivided  and  is  covered  with  new  houses. 

After  Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis 
law  school,  his  former  room  mate  was  opening  a  law  office  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  asked  my  father  to  go  into  business  with  him  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  My  father  told  me  that  he  was  just  unwilling  to  settle  in 
a  little  cross-roads  town  like  Birmingham  was  in  1883  when  he  could 
settle  in  a  much  larger  town  like  Huntsville.  (Huntsville  was  likely 
to  have  had  several  thousand  population  in  1883.) 

He  told  me  that  had  he  settled  in  Birmingham  and  had  he  had 
the  same  tendencies  and  habits  as  he  did  have  in  Huntsville,  i.e. 
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buying  up  all  the  cheap  land  he  could  find,  Birmingham  would  have 
made  him  a  millionaire  if  not  a  multi-millionaire. 

He  bought  all  the  real  estate  that  he  could  purchase  cheap  at 
foreclosure  sales  and  otherwise.  He  rarely  ever  sold  any  land  except 
town  lots.  He  preferred  farm  land  because,  as  he  said,  it  would  pay 
expenses  and  probably  furnish  some  income.  He  owned  a  few  lots  in 
Huntsville  and  he  and  several  partners  owned,  at  one  time,  all  the 
vacant  lots  in  Decatur,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  County.  The 
Decatur  Company  also  owned  several  large  tracts  of  farm  land. 

He  and  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  owned  a  large  plantation  in  Lime¬ 
stone  County.  (General  Spragins  owns  the  one-half  interest  in  it, 
which  formerly  was  owned  by  his  father).  He  bought  numerous 
smaller  tracts  of  land  in  Madison  County.  He  once  got  out  of 
his  district  and  he  and  several  partners  bought  a  tract  of  land  in 
Florida  just  across  the  southern  boundary  of  Alabama. 

HUNTSVILLE  ICE  AND  COAL  COMPANY 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  and  his  partner  Cyrus  F.  Sugg  organized 
the  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Company  shortly  before  1890.  They 
owned  a  controlling  interest,  51%  of  the  common  stock.  A  few  years 
after  they  started  the  manufacture  of  ice,  in  order  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  men  and  horses  in  the  winter,  they  added  coal  to  the 
*  business.  The  ice  factory  was  the  first  one  in  this  section. 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  President  of  the  company  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1935.  Mr.  Sugg 
was  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Manager.  Mr.  Sugg  sold  his  stock  in 
about  1900  and  Sugg  and  Spragins  organized  the  Huntsville  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company. 

At  a  later  date  Robert  Elias  Spraigns  acquired  51%  of  the  stock 
in  the  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Company  of  which  he  was  President. 
The  business  was  operated  successfully  from  the  time  of  its  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  present  time  and  is  still  in  operation.  William  Echols 
V  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and  owned  his  stock  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Robert  Elias  Spragins  was  succeeded  as  President 
of  the  company  by  his  son,  Major  General  Robert  L.  Spragins,  in 
1935,  who  served  until  the  company  started  selling  ice  to  a  government 
agency,  the  Huntsville  Arsenal  and  the  Redstone  Arsenal  which  were 
built  at  the  time  of  World  War  II.  The  law  prohibts  a  retired  army 
officer  from  being  an  officer  in  a  corporation  doing  business  with  the 
government. 
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General  Spragins  resigned  and  the  writer  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  company. 

At  that  time  I  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  company  owning 
one-fourth  of  the  stock  formerly  owned  by  my  father,  a  few  shares  of 
stock  inherited  from  the  Echols  estate  and  all  of  the  stock  formerly 
owned  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Echols.  The  Charles  P.  Echols  stock 
was  purchased  by  me  at  an  auction  sale  of  the  assets  of  Colonel  Echols 
estate  which  was  held  on  the  courthouse  steps  in  Madison  County. 

In  1948,  I  gave  Roberta  S.  Watts,  my  god  daughter,  a  few  shares 
of  ice  factory  stock  and  sold  the  remainder  of  my  stock  to  Susan 
Spragins  Watts,  who  later  bought  from  the  estate  of  Erwin  Hamlet  the 
stock  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Elamlet.  This  gave  the  Watts  family 
approximately  49%  of  the  outstanding  stock  which,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  stockholders  never  vote,  is  a  practical  working 
majority. 

I  resigned  as  President  of  the  company  and  Jim  Watts,  husband 
of  Susan  Spraigns  Watts,  was  made  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  which  responsibility  he  continues  to  hold. 

The  company  has  paid  good  dividends  over  a  period  of  sixty-five 
or  seventy  years  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years;  some  years  it  has 
paid  25%  dividends. 

The  company  bought  the  Mason  Brown  Ice  and  Coal  Company 
of  Huntsville  (a  fifteen  ton  plant),  a  few  years  ago  and  operated  the 
plant  as  Plant  No.  2.  During  1954  the  company  sold  the  original 
plant  (100  ton  capacity)  to  the  city.  The  city  will  use  the  space  pres¬ 
ently  occupied  by  the  100- ton  plant  and  the  adjoining  coal  yard  for 
a  new  city  utility  building.  The  plant  was  sold  for  an  amount  larger 
than  the  book  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  has  habitually  been  a  rather  peaceful 
and  quiet  business,  but  in  the  summer  of  1946  for  several  weeks  the 
plant  was  surrounded  by  State  and  Municipal  Police  protecting  the 
property  and  the  right  to  work.  Outside  of  the  police  line  was  the 
C.  I.  O.  picket  line.  Demonstrations  were  not  allowed  on  the  street, 
but  were  held  in  the  Big  Spring  Park  across  the  street.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  Huntsville  Sunday  Times  of  July  14,  1946: 

“COMPANY  DENIES 
NLRB’s  AUTHORITY 
Request  For  Election 
At  Ice  Plant  Reported 
By  Board  Spokesman 
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The  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Co.  has  declared  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  NLRB  jurisdiction,  President  William 
E.  Spragins  said  yesterday. 

An  NLRB  investigator  from  Atlanta,  Thomas  V.  Smith,  was 
still  in  Huntsville  looking  into  CIO  union  charges  that  the  company 
had  fired  twelve  emoplyes  last  Tuesday  for  union  activity. 

Mr.  Spragins  said  that  his  company  had  been  notified  by  an 
NLRB  representative  that  the  board  had  received  a  request  for  an 
election  among  the  company’s  employees,  presumably  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  bargaining  agency. 

‘The  company  fully  realizes  that  it  supplies  a  vital  need  to  this 
community,’  Mr.  Spragins  said.  ‘Since  the  recent  discharge  of  twelve 
employes  for  inefficiency,  we  are  continuing  to  operate  at  capacity 
production.  This  means  that  with  approximately  30  per  cent  less 
employes,  we  are  continuing  to  render  the  service  the  public  expects 
and  is  rightfully  entitled  to.  We  shall  continue  our  best  efforts  to 
serve  the  people  of  Huntsville.’ 

The  discharge  of  the  twelve  plant  workers  came  a  day  after  W.  T. 
Adcock,  head  of  the  Huntsville  Industrial  Union  Council,  had  noti¬ 
fied  the  plant  superintendent  that  his  employes  were  organized. 
There  has  been  no  striking  or  violence  in  the  dispute.  The  union  has 
asked  for  a  card  check  or  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
majority  of  the  workers  wish  it  to  act  as  bargaining  agent  for  them. 
Some  of  the  employes  fired  had  worked  for  the  company  several 
.  years.” 

The  local  C.  I.  O.  authorities  were  eventually  notified  that  the 
company  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  that  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  pickets  were  then 
removed. 

The  total  volume  of  ice  sales  in  Madison  County  has  decreased 
during  the  last  few  years  on  account  of  the  increasing  number  of 
electric  refrigerators  being  installed  in  the  county.  The  total  volume 
of  coal  used  in  the  county  has  decreased  during  the  past  three  years 
on  account  of  the  increasing  amount  of  natural  gas  being  used  as  a 
fuel.  I  am  told  that  the  company  is  presently  selling  more  ice  than 
can  be  manufactured  in  the  small  No.  2  plant  and  is  importing  ice 
from  Decatur,  Scottsboro,  etc.,  to  supply  the  customers. 

Mr.  Spragins  had  a  new  and  larger  plant  built  in  about  1919 
(100  ton  plant),  he  traded  the  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  old 
plant  to  the  Scottsboro  Ice  and  Coal  Company,  for  stock  in  their  com¬ 
pany.  The  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Company  still  owns  this  stock. 
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HUNTSVILLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  COMPANY 

Spragins  and  Sugg,  in  1892,  bought  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
Huntsville  Electric  Company,  from  one  of  its  creditors;  title  to  the 
said  assets  having  been  acquired  by  the  creditor  from  the  Register  of 
the  Chancery  Court  of  Madison  County,  at  foreclosure  sale  in  1891. 
The  franchise  granted  by  the  city  in  1887  was  apparently  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  bankrupt  company  which  apparently  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  about  four  years  from  the  start  of  construction  in  1887  to  the 
foreclosure  sale  in  1891. 

Messers.  Spragins  and  Sugg  operated  as  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  C.  F.  Sugg  from  1892  to  1895,  each  owning  one-half  of  the 
business.  In  1895  they  incorporated  the  business  under  the  name  of 
the  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  After  incorpora¬ 
tion  Mr.  Sugg  and  Mr.  Spragins  each  owned  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  (William  Echols  V  and  J.  Kleber  Miller  were  the 
only  other  stock  holders  when  the  company  was  incorporated.  Shortly 
after  incorporation,  Messers.  Echols  and  Miller  sold  their  stock  to 
Mr.  Sugg  and  Mr.  Spragins). 

The  writer  was  born  in  Huntsville  in  1887,  and  remembers  the 
gas  street  lights  and  gas  lighting  in  the  homes.  I  consulted  my  brother 
Major  General  R.  L.  Spragins  who  was  born  in  Huntsville  in  1890, 
he  also  remembers  the  gas  street  lights  and  gas  lighting  in  the  homes. 
We  both  remember  the  installation  of  electric  street  lights  which 
replaced  the  gas  street  lights.  The  electric  lights  were  open  carbon 
lype>  another  horse  back  rider  replaced  the  old  gas  lighter  and  came 
around  every  day  to  replace  the  old  carbons  with  new,  he  dropped  the 
old  carbons  under  the  lights.  Children  (General  Spragins  and  myself 
included)  picked  up  the  old  carbons  and  used  them  as  crayons  to 
draw  pictures,  etc.,  on  the  electric  light  poles,  board  fences,  side  walks 
or  other  available  light  colored  surfaces. 

Our  recollection  of  the  gas  street  lights  and  the  early  electric 
street  lights  appears  to  indicate  that  construction  progress  by  the 
Huntsville  Electric  Company  was  rather  slow  during  its  four  years 
existance.  I  remember  the  gas  chandeliers  in  my  old  home;  the  re¬ 
moval  and  the  installation  of  combination  gas  and  electric  chan¬ 
deliers. 

Spragins  and  Sugg  apparently  disposed  of  the  plant  formerly 
owned  by  the  Huntsville  Electric  Company,  later  acquired  by  their 
creditors,  Nordyke  and  Marmon  Company  of  Indianapolis.  This 
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plant  is  reported  to  have  been  located  on  Miller  Street  behind  the 
present  location  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  building.  Spragins  and  Sugg  built  a  new  plant  across  the  street 
from  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  passenger 
depot  (the  lot  is  presently  occupied  by  the  T.V.A.).  They  built 
and/or  extended  the  electric  distribution  system. 

In  1899  they  had  a  growing  and  profitable  business,  paying  good 
dividends  and  had  no  desire  to  sell.  In  1899  Mr.  J.  H.  Waters  and 
Mr.  T.  Coleman  DuPont  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  visited  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  their  objective  was  the  purchase  of  existing  small  town  electric 
power  plants  and  distribution  systems  in  this  section  and  provide 
power  and  distribution  systems  in  the  small  towns  that  were  without 
such  facilities.  They  asked  Spragins  and  Sugg  for  a  price  on  their 
plant  and  distribution  system. 

Mr.  Sugg,  and  Mr.  Spragins  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length,  finally  concluding  that  they  would  ask  a  good  fair  price,  but 
not  a  high  price.  Their  reason  being  that  they  did  not  consider  they 
were  financially  able  to  compete  with  Waters,  DuPont  and  associ¬ 
ates,  should  their  offer  be  rejected  and  the  would  be  purchasers  in¬ 
stall  competing  facilities.  The  writer's  recollection  is  that  the  price 
quoted  was  $40,000.00.  After  the  deal  was  closed  either  Mr.  Waters 
or  Mr.  DuPont  remarked  that  they  would  have  paid  $60,000.00  if 
*  necessary,  Mr.  Spragins  answered  that  he  and  Mr.  Sugg  had  already 
discussed  the  matter  and  had  agreed  to  take  $20,000.00  if  necessary 
($20,000.00  would  have  allowed  them  some  profit). 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  $40,000.00  in  1899  dollars 
were  perhaps  equivalent  to  $150,000.00  in  1955  dollars.  (Copper  in 
1899  was  perhaps  10c  to  12c  per  pound,  now  43c  a  pound;  perhaps  a 
larger  advance  in  labor  costs).  The  population  of  Huntsville  in  1900 
was  likely  about  8,000,  I  do  not  have  a  census  report  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Sugg  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  he  was  a  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  by  profession,  had  a  M.E.  degree  from  some  college,  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  which.  He  was  a  very  valuable  partner;  always  carried  his 
share  of  the  load. 

T.  Coleman  DuPont  and  Associates  apparently  changed  their 
minds  in  a  short  time  and  resold  the  property  they  purchased  from 
Spragins  and  Sugg.  The  Huntsville  Electric  Railway,  Light  and  Pow¬ 
er  Company  acquired  the  property  in  1899.  The  Alabama  Power 
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Company  acquired  it  in  1915.  The  City  of  Huntsville  acquired  it  in 
about  1935,  (the  city  purchases  power  from  the  T.V.A.). 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  deposition  executed  by  Robert  E. 
Spragins,  June  26,  1912: 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
COUNTY  OF  MADISON 

Robert  E.  Spragins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  since  the  year  1887  the  electric  lighting  business  in  the 
the  City  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  been  carried  on  successively  by 

others- thC  name  °f  the  companies  and  persons,  and  no 

From  1887  to  1892  by  Huntsville  Electric  Company; 

From  1892  to  1895  by  C.  F.  Sugg; 

From  1895  to  1899  by  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany; 

In  1899  by  Huntsville  Electric  Light  Company; 

From  1899  to  date  by  Huntsville  Railway  Light  and  Power 
Company. 

2.  That  deponent  now  resides  and  has  resided  since  the  year 
1861  in  said  City;  that  he  was  formerly  a  stockholder  in  said  Hunts¬ 
ville  Electric  Company  and  in  said  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  during  the  periods  in  which  said  companies  were 
operating  their  respective  electric  lighting  systems  in  said  city;  that 
he  was  jointly  and  equally  interested  with  the  said  C.  F.  Sugg  in  the 
electric  lighting  plant  and  properties  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  during 
the  period  that  the  said  Sugg  operated  the  electric  lighting  system  in 
said  City  in  his  name  and  cooperated  with  him  in  organizing  the  said 
Huntsville  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  owning  one-half  of  the 
Capital  stock  of  said  Company  and  the  said  Sugg  the  other  half,  the 
shares  shown  to  have  been  subscribed  by  W.  H.  Echols  and  T  K 
Miller,  having  been  transferred  to  the  said  C.  F.  Sugg  and  himself 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Company;  and  that  he  has 
acted  successively  as  attorney  for  each  of  the  above  mentioned  com- 
pames  and  for  the  said  C.  F.  Sugg  during  the  respective  periods  in 
w  ich  said  companies  and  said  Sugg  were  operating  their  respective 
electric  lighting  systems  in  said  city,  and  is  now  acting  as  attorney 
for  said  Huntsville  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company. 

That  each  of  said  companies  and  said  C.  F.  Sugg  during  their 
respective  periods  of  operation  above  mentioned,  operated  under  the 
electric  lighting  franchise  granted  on  May  17,  1887  to  said  Hunts¬ 
ville  Electric  Company  by  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said 
city,  and  that  said  Huntsville  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company 
is  at  the  present  time  operating  under  said  franchise. 

4.  That  title  to  said  franchise  has  been  vested  in  said  Huntsville 

Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company  by  the  following  conveyances  or 
assignments: 
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Date 

1891 

1892 
1895 

1899 

1899 

1899 


From 

Register  of  the  Chancery  Court 
of  Madison  County,  Alabama, 
pursuant  to  decree  of  foreclosure 
against  Huntsville  Electric  Co. 
Nordyke  8c  Marmon  Company 
C.  F.  Sugg 

Huntsville  Electric  Light  8c  Pow¬ 
er  Co. 

J.  H.  Waters  and  T.  C.  DuPont 
Huntsville  Electric  Light  Co. 


To 

Nordyke  and  Marmon, 
Company  of  Indianapolis, 
as  purchase  at  foreclosure 
sale. 

C.  F.  Sugg 

Huntsville  Electric  Light 
8c  Power  Co. 

J.  H.  Waters  and  T.  C. 
DuPont. 

Huntsville  Electric  Light 
Company 

Huntsville  Railway,  Light 
and  Power  Co. 


5.  That,  although  the  first  three  of  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
veyances  or  assignments  of  said  franchise  do  not  appear  of  record,  and, 
although  the  last  three  of  the  above  mentioned  conveyances  or  assign¬ 
ments  do  not  specifically  describe  the  said  franchise,  to  deponent’s 
knowledge  no  question  has  ever  been  raised,  or  doubt  expressed  by 
any  of  the  citizens  of  Huntsville,  or  by  any  of  the  officials  of  said 
city  as  to  the  right  and  title  of  said  Huntsville  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company  to  said  franchise. 

Robert  E.  Spragins. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this 
26th  day  of  June,  1912. 

H.  E.  Grizzard, 

.  Notary  Public. 

(SEAL) 

My  commission  expires  February  7,  1913. 


HUNTSVILLE  GAS  COMPANY 

After  Spragins  and  Sugg  sold  the  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  they  bought  the  Huntsville  Gas  Company,  which  was 
already  in  existence  with  plant  located  on  Spragins  Street. 

They  operated  the  Gas  Plant  for  some  years  and  then  sold  out 
profitably  to  a  Philadelphia  Company  which  at  that  time  was  buying 
up  small  gas  plants. 

The  Huntsville  Gas  Company  manufactured  and  sold  artificial 

gas. 

The  plant  and  distribution  system  were  purchased  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  (1952)  by  the  city  of  Huntsville.  This  was  done  when 
a  natural  gas  pipe  line  was  constructed  through  Eluntsville. 

The  Huntsville  Gas  Light  Company  was  incorporated  in  1856. 
William  Echols  IV  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  1856. 
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I  remember,  as  a  boy,  seeing  the  “old  gas  lighter"  ride  around  on 
a  gray  horse,  stand  in  the  saddle  and  light  the  gas  street  lights  in  the 
evenings  and  ride  around  and  turn  off  the  gas  in  the  mornings.  This 
was  before  the  electric  power  company  took  over  the  street  lighting. 

THE  HUNTSVILLE  COTTON  MILL 
THE  MARGARET  MILLS  and 
THE  FLETCHER  MILLS 

Robert  E.  Spragins  was  attorney  for  and  a  stockholder  in  the 
HUNTSVILLE  COTTON  MILL 
which  was  the  first  cotton  mill  built  in  Huntsville. 

The  Huntsville  Cotton  Mill  was  succeeded  by  the  Margaret  Mills. 
Robert  E.  Spragins  was  attorney  for  and  stockholder  in  the  Margaret 
Mills. 

The  Margaret  Mills  were  succeeded  by  the  Fletcher  Mills. 

Robert  E.  Spragins  owned  about  one-fourth  of  the  stock  of  the 
Fletcher  Mills  and  was  attorney  for  the  company.  The  mills  were 
operated  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  mills  were  eventually  closed  after  a  strike  accompanied  by 
rioting.  I  have  been  told  that  massed  pickets  assembled  on  the  street 
in  front  of  the  plant,  caught  girl  employees  of  the  mill  who  were  on 
their  way  to  work,  stripped  the  girls  of  their  clothes  and  sent  them 
home  naked,  with  a  warning  against  attempting  to  get  to  their  work. 
The  mill  manager  and  a  few  other  employees  surrounded  the  mill, 
serving  as  shot  gun  guards  to  prevent  trespassing.  The  former  mayor 
told  me  that  he  did  not  hear  about  the  difficulty  in  time  to  assemble 

the  city  police  and  get  them  to  the  site  of  the  trouble  in  time  to  do 
much  good. 

The  plant  was  closed  and  never  reopened.  The  machinery  from 
the  plant  was  sold  and  shipped  elsewhere.  Four  or  five  other  cotton 
mills  in  Huntsville  were  closed.  The  cotton  mill  buildings  are  being 
used  for  warehouses  or  for  other  purposes.  Only  the  two  largest  mills, 
the  Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama  and  the  Merrimack  Mills  now  owned 
by  Lowenstein  and  Sons,  continued  in  operation.  The  Lincoln  Mills 
have  since  been  closed  indefinitely  as  of  August,  1955. 

The  Fletcher  Mills  are  in  process  of  liquidation.  The  mill  build¬ 
ings  and  lot  were  sold  in  1954.  A  part  of  the  mill  village  has  been 

sold.  Some  houses  and  some  vacant  land  is  still  owned  by  the  com-' 
pany. 
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On  complete  liquidation  the  stockholders  should  receive  much 
better  than  book  or  par  value  for  their  stock.  The  writer  received 
one  of  the  shotguns  on  a  partial  liquidation  distribution. 

FARMERS  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 

The  Farmers  Warehouse  Company  was  incorporated  and  the  first 
warehouse  building  was  constructed  in  1905.  An  additional  building, 
known  as  the  “shed”  was  constructed  later.  Robert  E.  Spragins,  al¬ 
though  not  a  large  stockholder  in  the  company,  served  many  years 
as  President  of  the  company.  The  business  was  operated  profitably 
for  about  forty  years.  The  company  office  building  and  warehouses 
were  located  at  150  Brown  Street  between  the  Southern  Railway 
tracks  and  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  depot. 

The  writer  was  elected  President  of  the  company  in  the  Spring 
of  1946  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  business.  He  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  ordered  by  the  stockholders  to  proceed  with  the  liquidation 
of  the  business.  The  writer  was  later,  in  1947,  appointed  as  receiver 
by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Equity  and  instructed  by  the  Court  to  proceed 
with  liquidation. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  stockholders,  the  land  and 
buildings  of  the  company  were  sold  on  October  5,  1946. 

The  Huntsville  Times  reports  concerning  this  transaction  in 
part  as  follows: 

“The  $50,000  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  of  the  Farmers 
Warehouse  Company  *  *  *  *  marked  the  reduction  yesterday  of 
Huntsville  cotton  storage  space  by  10,000  bales  and  signaled  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  of  the  city’s  largest  grocery  firms,  Ragland  Brothers, 
into  quarters  twice  as  spacious  as  it  now  occupies. 

“With  a  bid  of  $50,468.75  the  wholesale  grocery  concern  won  the 
purchase  yesterday  morning  at  the  opening  of  bids.  ******  #/» 

“William  E.  Spragins,  President  of  the  Farmers  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany,  said  yesterday  that  80  per  cent  of  the  company’s  stock  was 
voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Ragland  Brothers'  bid  at  a  special 
meeting  held  yesterday  morning.  The  stockholders,  he  said,  passed 
a  resolution  directing  the  officers  of  the  company  to  liquidate  the 
business  of  the  corporation.” 

This  disposed  of  the  larger  part  of  the  assets  of  the  company. 
Afterward,  the  receiver  disposed  of  the  remaining  assets  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  orders  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  total  distribution 
made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  was  nearly  50  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  company  paid  satisfactory 
annual  dividends  during  the  forty  years  it  was  in  operation. 
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The  writer  was  asked  concerning  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  business  and  replied  that  in  his  opinion  the  stockholders 
were  too  numerous  and  the  buildings  (some  forty  years  old)  were  too 
small  to  be  operated  economically. 

No  one  of  the  group  of  stockholders  owned  enough  stock  to  give 
him  what  my  father  would  have  called  “a  moving  interest  in  the 
business.” 


HUNTSVILLE  DAILY  MERCURY 

The  Huntsville  Times  under  date  of  October  17,  1935  reports 

that: 

“Mr.  Spragins  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Huntsville  Mer¬ 
cury ,  a  daily  newspaper,  published  here  for  a  number  of  years.” 

The  Huntsville  Mercury  was  organized  in  about  1890.  Mr. 
O’Neal  was  editor  and  manager.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  O’Neal,  Mr. 
Spragins,  and  perhaps  others. 

Mr.  Spragins  owned  the  Mercury  building  which  is  presently 
owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Watts. 

The  Mercury  was  a  daily  morning  paper. 

LINCOLN  MILLS  OF  ALABAMA 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Mills  of  Alabama  before  its  incorporation  and  the  construction 
of  the  mill  in  Huntsville  included  agreements  under  which  William 
L.  Barrell  and  Company  of  Boston  would  own  all  the  common  stock; 
that  Robert  E.  Spragins  and  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  would  each  purchase 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  preferred  stock;  that  Shelby 
S.  Fletcher  would  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and 
that  Robert  E.  Spragins  would  serve  as  attorney  for  the  corporation. 
The  state  law  of  Alabama  required  that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Board  be  a  resident  of  Alabama. 

Shelby  S.  Fletcher  held  his  Lincoln  Mill  stock  and  served  on  the 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Robert  E.  Spragins  sold  part  of  his  stock  to  friends  in  Madison 
County,  held  the  remainder  of  his  stock  ($50,000  worth)  and  served  as 
attorney  for  the  corporation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  preferred 
stock  of  the  Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama  was  called  in  by  the  company 
in  about  1950,  i.e.  the  company  purchased  the  stock. 
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FARMERS  COTTON  SEED  OIL  AND 
FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Senator  Spragins  was  President  of  the  Farmers  Cotton  Seed  Oil 
and  Fertilizer  Company.  The  project  was  a  failure.  His  losses  were 
in  excess  of  $100,000.00. 

He  personally  advanced  nearly  $100,000.00  on  notes  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  bankruptcy  of  the  company  which  was  a  loss,  in  addition 
to  his  original  investment,  which  was  also  a  loss. 

The  writer’s  personal  diagnosis  or  explanation  of  this  situation 
is  that  while  similar  ventures  by  Spragins  and  Sugg  were  uniformly 
successful,  Mr.  Sugg  was  gone  and  was  no  longer  with  the  firm. 

Mr.  Spragins  had  too  many  responsibilities  to  give  the  close  per¬ 
sonal  attention  that  Mr.  Sugg  would  have  furnished. 

BELL  FACTORY 

PATTON  ECHOLS  AND  STEVENS 
ECHOLS  ESTATE 

Serving  as  attorney  for  his  mother-in-law,  Mary  Beirne  Patton 
Echols,  Robert  E.  Spragins  liquidated  the  assets  of  the  Bell  Factory 
Company.  The  Bell  Factory  Company  was  owned  by  Patton,  Echols, 
and  Stevens  (heirs  of  Dr.  Charles  Patton). 

He  filled  the  low  land  of  the  Echols  Hill  place  which  fronted  on 
Maiden  Lane  (now  named  Eustis  Street),  subdivided  and  sold  lots 
having  about  one  city  block  frontage  (100  yards).  This  property  was 
owned  by  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols.  He  also  sold  other  property, 
including  some  farm  land,  for  her  while  managing  her  affairs.  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  purchased  any  property  for  her. 

After  the  death  of  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  her  sons  and  son- 
in-law  served  as  administrators  of  her  estate. 

DECATUR  LAND  COMPANY 

In  about  1919  the  partnership  Beard,  Fletcher  and  Spragins  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Beard  was  President  and  Manager  and  largest  stockholder  in 
the  Decatur  Ice  and  Coal  Company,  ( Decatur’s  first  ice  factory). 

Mr.  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  was  a  cotton  broker  and  later  succeeded 
Robert  E.  Spragins  as  State  Senator  from  Madison  County. 

Beard,  Fletcher  and  Spragins  bought  the  assets  of  the  Decatur 
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Land  Company  which  included  all  vacant  lots  in  Decatur,  acreage  ad¬ 
joining  Decatur,  and  farm  land  in  Morgan  County. 

The  plan  was  good  and  great  success  appeared  to  be  in  store  for 
the  firm.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  sell  land  fast  enough  to  meet 
deferred  payments  on  the  purchase  price.  It  later  appeared  that  a 
large  part  of  the  assets  of  the  firm  had  disappeared.  The  business  was 
reorganized,  but  recuperation  was  a  long,  slow  process. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

In  1910  Robert  E.  Spragins  and  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  bought  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  a  successor  to  the  Huntsville  branch 

of  the  state-owned  Alabama  State  Bank,  and  is  the  first  bank  of  Hunts¬ 
ville. 

Dr.  Charles  Patton  apparently  owned  sufficient  stock  to  control 
the  bank.  At  least  his  heirs,  Patton,  Echols,  and  Stevens,  did  own  a 
controlling  interest  after  his  death.  The  first  the  writer  knew  of  the 
bank  the  Board  of  Directors  was  made  up  of:  Major  Echols,  Major 
Stevens,  Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  Colonel  William  Willis  Garth  and  A.  S. 
Fletcher  (father  of  Shelby  S.  Fletcher). 

Major  Stevens,  at  that  time,  was  President,  Major  Echols,  Vice- 
President  and  Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  cashier. 

I  worked  one  summer  (about  1905)  as  collector  and  keeper  of 

the  check  registei  at  the  bank.  At  that  time  Major  Echols  was  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  heirs  of  Major  Stevens  and  enough  Patton  heirs  sold  their 
stock  to  lose  the  Patton,  Echols,  and  Stevens  control.  Thereafter, 

Major  Echols  sold  the  stock  of  his  wife,  but  held  ten  shares  of  stock 
that  was  in  his  name. 

Robert  E.  Spragins  and  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  bought  the  controlling 
interest  from  the  successor  to  Patton,  Echols  and  Stevens  after  the 
death  of  Major  Echols. 

After  securing  control  of  the  bank  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Spragins 
sold  and  distributed  half  of  their  holdings  to  leading  business  men 
of  the  county  whose  duty  and  obligation  was  to  bring  new  and  de¬ 
sirable  customeis  to  the  bank  and  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors, 

Robert  E.  Spragins  was  elected  President  of  the  bank  in  about 
1910  and  held  that  office  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the  active  head 
of  the  bank.  When  he  took  this  office,  the  bank  was  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  five  banks  in  town.  During  his  administration  the  First  Nat- 
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ional  became  one  of  the  two  largest.  The  First  National  and  the 
Henderson  National  are  the  two  leading  banks  of  the  town. 

Under  Senator  Spragins’  management  the  First  National  weather¬ 
ed  the  financial  storms  of  the  national  depression  of  the  early  thir¬ 
ties.  The  First  National  and  the  Henderson  National  were  the  two 
banks  out  of  the  five  in  Huntsville  which  accomplished  this  feat. 

Senator  Spragins’  conservative  management  built  up  the  bank 
and  carried  it  through  the  depression.  He  lived  to  see  the  results 
of  his  management  and  died  in  1935. 

He  was  succeeded  as  President  of  the  bank  by  his  youngest  son, 
Marion  Beirne  Spragins. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Sugg,  Mr.  Spragins’  old  partner,  who  had  served  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager,  of  the  Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal 
Company,  The  Huntsville  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  The 
Huntsville  Gas  Company,  etc.,  went  in  the  banking  business  with  his 
old  partner.  Mr.  Sugg  was  elected  cashier  at  the  First  National  Bank 
when  Mr.  Spragins  was  elected  President  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Sugg  re¬ 
tired  after  two  years  in  1911. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  writer  worked  in  the  bank 
in  1905,  the  President  received  a  salary  of  $75.00  per  month,  the 
cashier  $75.00,  the  writer’s  salary  was  $35.00  per  month.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  in  a  booklet  published  by  the  bank  in  1951  that  in  1880  the 
President  was  paid  $1,000.00  per  annum,  the  cashier  $1,300.00  and  the 
teller  $600.00. 

Below  is  presented  a  brief  statement  taken  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  booklet  published  by  the  First  National  Bank  in  1951: 

State  Bank  of  Alabama  was  established  in  Tuscaloosa  in  about 
1825,  it  had  four  branches,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Decatur  and  Hunts¬ 
ville.  (Likely  Tuscaloosa  was  the  State  Capitol  at  that  time.)  The 
Huntsville  branch  was  authorized  January  10,  1835  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Huntsville  Branch  was  succeeded  by  the  Northern  Bank  of 
Alabama  which  was  incorporated  February  10,  1852.  The  Northern 
Bank  of  Alabama  was  in  operation  until  closed  by  Federal  troops 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  National  Bank  of  Huntsville  was  organized  and  authorized 
to  begin  business  September  15,  1865.  It  purchased  the  building  from 
and  succeeded  the  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama.  On  July  5,  1889,  the 
name  of  the  bank  was  changed  from  National  Bank  of  Huntsville  to 
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Fiist  National  Bank  of  Huntsville,  the  same  officials  continued  in 
office. 

The  following  served  as  Presidents: 


BRANCH  STATE  BANK 

Bartlett  M.  Lowe . 1835 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HUNTSVILLE 

James  Hervey  Mastin .  1865-1882 

James  R.  Stevens . 1882-1889 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

James  R.  Stevens . 1889-1899 

William  Echols  V . 1899-1909 

Robert  E.  Spragins . 1909-1935 


Marion  Beirne  Spragins,  1935  (presently  in  office) 

Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I  was  cashier  1896-1909;  Cyrus  F.  Sugg  was 
cashier  1909-1911.  Joseph  Martin  served  as  cashier  of  both  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Huntsville  and  the  First  National  Bank,  1874  to  1896. 
My  recollection  is  that  John  Matthews  served  as  cashier  for  about  a 
year  between  Patton,  Echols  and  Stevens  control  and  Fletcher  and 
Spragins  control,  between  about  1909  and  1910. 

BUSINESS  SUMMARY 

Robert  E.  Spragins  earned  and  accumulated  between  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  the  age  of  sixty-five  (1883-1926)  roughly  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  above  estimate  is  based  on  1935  appraisals,  figured  in  1935 
dollars,  which  were  twice  as  large  as  1955  dollars;  i.e.  before  Roose¬ 
velt,  Truman,  and  other  new  dealers  devalued  the  dollar  by  printing 
what  A1  Smith  once  called  “Baloney  Dollars.” 

Between  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  age  of  seventy-four  he  lost 
perhaps  a  third  of  his  wealth.  During  this  period,  his  age  (in  that 
he  could  not  work  as  effectively  as  formerly)  and  the  great  depression 
of  the  nineteen  thirties  worked  against  him. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  he  had  a  remarkably  successful  business  career 
and  like  General  MacArthur,  he  was  right  most  of  the  time. 

Our  hind  sight,  (looking  at  it  from  the  1955  view  point), 
shows  that  his  long  range  judgment  was  good.  For  example,  he 
owned  half  interest  in  a  small  farm  on  the  west  border  of  Huntsville. 
The  farm  was  appraised  at  $30.00  per  acre  in  1935.  The  property  is 
presently  owned  by  General  Robert  L.  Spragins. "  It  is  being  sub¬ 
divided  and  lots  are  selling  at  about  $2,000.00  per  lot. 
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His  usual  working  hours,  during  the  larger  part  of  his  life,  were 
9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  with  one  to  two  hours  off  for  lunch  at  about 
2:00  p.m.  He  went  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota  for  a 
check  up  on  one  occasion.  The  final  diagnosis  after  two  weeks  study 
was  that  he  was  undernourished,  was  not  getting  sufficient  food.  His 
mother-in-law  who  served  as  house  keeper  and  manager  was  quite 
upset  because  she  was  a  lady  who  believed  in  over  feeding  everyone. 
In  accordance  with  the  doctor’s  orders  she  fed  him  three  times  a  day 
(instead  of  twice)  and  supervised  his  eating  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  the  food.  The  doctor  also  ordered  a  discontinuance  of  night 

work. 

In  addition  to  other  trials  and  tribulations,  he  raised  and  edu¬ 
cated  an  expensive  family. 

My  opinion,  based  on  personal  experience,  is  that  a  man  is  similar 
to  an  old  automobile  in  that  at  the  age  of  sixty  his  parts  start  wearing 
out,  the  weakest  parts  going  first.  The  devil  of  it  is  that  his  old  parts 
cannot  be  replaced  with  new  parts. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  land  in  Madison  County  was 
valued  at  about  $2.00  per  acre  in  1809.  Since  that  time  values  have 
increased  continuously  except  for  dips  in  the  curve  of  values,  (if 
such  a  surve  were  platted). 

The  quotation  “four  generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves”  which  is  used  several  times  in  this  “book”  is  from  “David 
Harum,”  which  was  one  of  Senator  Spragins’  favorite  books.  He  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  the  story  of  David  Harum’s  attempt  to  trade  horses  with 
the  preacher  or  the  presiding  elder  of  the  church  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Spragins  said  that  “the  time  to  buy  was  when  every  one 
else  wished  to  sell”  and  vice  versa.  He  followed  this  rule  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Sugg,  his  partner  died  in  Kentucky  after  his  retirement.  Mr. 
Spragins  served  as  attorney  and  advisor  for  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sugg. 

Mr.  Sugg’s  argument  in  opposition  to  his  partner  s  taking  a  full 
time  political  job  was  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spragins  would 
not  steal  anything  he  would  lose  money  both  on  the  job  and  at  home. 
My  father  told  me  that  after  careful  consideration  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  and  his  family  would  be  happier  with  him  at 

home. 

Mr.  Spragins  once  said  that  no  one  could  make  much  money  by 
selling  his  time,  i.e.  working  on  a  salary,  earning  legal  fees  or  similar 
occupation;  that  to  earn  more,  one  must  speculate  in  real  estate,  or 
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some  other  more  hazardous  form  of  speculation.  But,  he  considered  it 
advisable  to  hang  on  to  the  main  job  or  occupation  as  a  means  of 
support  while  doing  other  things. 

Billy  Goat  Farm”  referred  to  above  in  this  chapter,  has  been 
annexed  and  is  now  within  the  corporation  limits  of  the  city  of 
Huntsville,  I  read  in  the  local  paper  yesterday  that  the  city  had  ap¬ 
proved  a  plan  for  sub-division.  Electric  power,  city  water,  and  natural 
gas  will  be  made  available. 

“Billy  Goat  Farm”  contains  several  hundred  acres.  About  sixty 
years  ago  I  hunted  sparrows,  black  birds,  etc.,  with  an  air  rifle  out 
that  way.  Fifty  odd  years  ago,  I  became  more  ambitious  and  hunted 

quail.  There  were  two  coveys  between  Huntsville  and  the  farm  and 
two  coveys  on  the  farm. 

Robert  E.  Spragins  once  said,  "It  is  well  for  every  man  to  own  a 
few  acres  of  God’s  footstool.”  "Billy  Goat  Farm”  is  presently  owned 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Watts.  This  farm  and  the  Monte  Sano 
summer  cottage  lot  were  the  only  real  estate  purchased  by  Robert; 
E.  Spragins,  bought  for  his  own  use,  both  bought  perhaps  some  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  The  farm  likely  cost  less  than  125.00  per  acre. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 

issue  of  May  11,  1956,  to  show  the  average  shrinkage  of  the  dollar 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  American  dollar  has  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  purchasing  power  in  a  period  of  50  years  and  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  its  purchasing  power  within  the  last  17  years,  through  in¬ 
flation.  War  accounted  for  most  of  that  inflation,  but  even  in  the 

absence  of  war  the  long-range  trend  is  toward  a  rising,  not  a  declin¬ 
ing,  level  of  prices.” 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  J.  B.  Converse  of  J.  B.  Converse  Company,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
one  of  the  leading  consulting  engineers  of  the  state  and  who  was  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Senator  Spragins  told  me  that  Senator  Spragins 

Was,  "PaPa”  of  the  State  Highway  Department.  The  conversation 
with  Mr.  Converse  took  place  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was 
Chief  Engineer  of  Alabama  for  the  Public  Works  administration  and 
made  a  business  call  on  Mr.  Converse  in  regard  to  the  cold  storage 
facilities  he  was  building  in  connection  with  the  Mobile  docks. 

He  told  me  that  Senator  Spragins  wrote  the  law  creating  the 
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State  Highway  Department,  secured  its  passage  and  was  the  first 
Chairman  and  President  of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  under  date  of  April  8,  1911,  reports 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  commission  was  recently  created  by  passage  of  the  Almon 
Bill,  which  puts  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  *  *  *. 

All  three  of  the  commissioners  are  well  known  in  Alabama  public 
life.  Chairman  Spragins  is  the  present  Senator  from  Madison  and 
served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  the  same  county.  He 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  state  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  for  Governor." 

The  Mobile  Daily  of  the  same  date  says  in  part  as  follows: 

“These  appointees  will  have  control  of  the  road  system  of  the 
state.  By  them  a  road  engineer  will  be  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
practical  work." 

Under  date  of  October  17,  1935  the  Huntsville  Times  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Spragins’  first  venture  into  public  life  came  in  1901,  when 
he  was  named  a  delegate  from  Madison  County  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  that  year.  In  1903,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
where  he  served  four  consecutive  terms. 

“From  1923  to  1927,  Mr.  Spragins  was  active  as  president  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  district  exemption  board." 

Robert  E.  Spragins  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Red  Cross  official 

during  World  War  I  (either  State  or  National). 

Mr.  Spragins  joined  the  Elks  Club  when  the  Elks  were  promot¬ 
ing  the  building  of  the  Elks  Theatre  building.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  building  committee.  Huntsville,  at  that  time,  was  without  a 
theatre  building.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  building  commit¬ 
tee  when  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  constructed. 

Senator  Spragins  took  a  “moving  interest"  in  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  likewise  interested  in  national  affairs.  He  became 
so  interested  on  several  occasions  that  the  temptation  to  run  for 
political  office  which  would  have  taken  more  of  his  time  than  serving 
in  the  constitutional  convention,  the  State  Senate,  etc.,  was  almost 
irresistible.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Sugg, 
he  succeeded  in  resisting  the  temptation. 

Mr.  Sugg,  his  partner,  was  about  six  feet  in  height  and  some¬ 
where  around  four  feet  in  circumference.  When  he  laughed,  his  bay 
window  “shook  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly."  He  was  a  shrewd,  com¬ 
petent,  and  efficient  man. 
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Mr.  Spragins  was  sorely  tempted  to  run  for  Governor  on  a  local 
option  ticket.  He  was  much  interested  in  this  question,  but  he  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  local  option  law  passed. 

In  campaigning  for  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  he  had  opposition 
the  first  two  terms,  no  opposition  the  last  two  terms.  In  one  of  his 
first  campaigns.  Honorable  James  Ballantine  was  his  opponent.  Sen¬ 
ator  Spragins  and  Mr.  Ballantine  were  quite  friendly.  They  drove 
around  the  county  in  the  same  buggy  making  campaign  speeches  at 
all  the  cross-roads  towns.  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Ballantine  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  deal  rabble-rousing  speech. 

In  Mr.  Ballan tine’s  speech  he  stated  that  Mr.  Spragins  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  and  that  corporation  and  attorney  for  most  of  the  large 
corporations  in  this  section  and  asked  the  voters  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  willing  to  trust  their  interests  to  such  a  plutocrat.  Mr. 
Spragins  replied  by  saying  that  everything  he  had  was  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow;  that  on  the  other  hand  his  good  friend,  Jimmy 
Ballantine,  was  born  with  a  sliver  spoon  in  his  mouth  and  dissipated 
his  inheritance  in  riotous  living  and  the  purchase  of  loud  clothes. 
Mr.  Spragins  then  pulled  up  Mr.  Ballantine’s  trouser  leg  and  said, 
“Now  ladies  and  gentlemen  look  at  these  lovely  socks.”  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  that  Mr.  Ballantine’s  socks  were  very  loud.  There 

was  much  applause  from  the  audience  and  Mr.  Spragins  won  the 
debate. 

They  drove  to  the  next  cross-roads  town  perhaps  some  five  miles 
distance.  Mr.  Ballantine  opened  with  his  same  new  deal  speech 
(twenty  years  ahead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt)  and  Mr.  Spragins  proceeded  to 
deliver  the  same  answer  that  he  had  made  at  the  last  town.  When  he 
pulled  Mr.  Ballantine’s  trouser  leg,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Ballantine 
was  going  without  socks.  He  had  managed  between  towns  to  pull  his 
socks  off  and  put  them  in  his  pockets.  Mr.  Ballantine  then  made  his 

rejoinder  about  the  bloated  plutocrat  displaying  Mr.  Ballantine's 
nakedness. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Ballantine  had  the  best  of  the  debate  in  this 
town. 

Mr.  Spragins  told  the  above  story  on  himself. 

In  another  campaign  his  opponent  was  Mr.  John  Wallace,  a 
Huntsville  lawyer  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  quite  a  flowery 
orator.  The  story  was  told  on  Mr.  Wallace  during  this  campaign  that 
he  was  looking  for  a  place  to  leave  his  horse  for  the  night.  He  drove 
up  in  front  of  a  farm  house.  A  little  farm  boy  came  to  the  door  and 
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Mr.  Wallace  is  reported  to  have  said,  “Young  American,  stabulate  this 
quadruped,  donate  unto  him  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  ala- 
ment,  and  when  the  dawn  comes  over  the  horizon,  I  will  reward  thee 
with  a  pecuniary  recompense.”  The  farmer’s  boy  turned  to  the  house 
and  yelled,  “Pa!  there’s  a  furiner  out  here.  I  don’t  reckon  I  can  fig- 
ger  out  what  he  wants.” 

The  writer  is  not  certain  who  made  up  this  story,  but  would  not 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Spragins  was  guilty  of  telling  the  story. 

Mr.  Wallace  tells  one  on  himself,  when  some  years  later  he  was 
state  game  warden.  He  was  riding  in  the  smoking  car  when  an  out- 
of-season  fisherman  came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  him.  The 
fisherman  told  the  usual  line  about  how  many  fish  he  had  caught  and 
how  large  they  were.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Wallace  said,  “Do  you  know 
who  I  am?”  The  fisherman  said,  “No,  I  don’t  know  who  the  h — 1  you 
are.”  Mr.  Wallace  said,  “I  am  the  state  game  warden  of  Alabama.” 
The  fisherman  thought  a  moment  and  then  replied,  “Do  you  know 
who  I  am?”  Mr.  Wallace  replied,  “No.”  The  fisherman  then  said, 
“I  am  the  biggest  liar  in  Alabama.” 

The  following  newspaper  quotations  are  quoted  from  my 
mother’s  scrapbook: 

“SENATOR  SPRAGINS 
Local  Option  Bill 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Spragins,  of  Huntsville,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  men  of  affairs  of  today  in  Alabama,  is  stopping  at  the  Ex¬ 
change  Hotel.  Senator  Spragins  announces  that  he  will  introduce  the 
first  local  option  bill  in  the  next  Senate.  The  bill  will  apply  to  Madi¬ 
son  County  only,  but  Senator  Spragins  says  that  he  will  assist  any 
other  Senator  who  says  his  people  want  local  option,  and  who  asks 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill.  Senator  Spragins’  bill  will  ask  for  a 
dispensary  in  Madison  County. 

Senator  Spragins,  for  eight  years  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Senate.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  Huntsville,  and  is  interested  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  that  city.  His  business  and 
legal  training  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  entered  the  Senate 
and  from  the  first  entry  into  the  Senate  he  took  a  commanding  place 
in  that  body. 

Senator  Spragins  was  a  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Fuller  and 
Carmichael  State-wide  prohibition  bills.  When  a  compromise  on  the 
time  limit  was  adopted,  and  the  opposition  to  State-wide  prohibition 
collapsed,  Senator  Spragins  refused  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
two  measures,  as  did  a  number  of  local  option  Senators.  He  was  one 
of  two  Senators  who  spoke  against  the  State-wide  prohibition  bill  and 
he  was  the  last  man  to  speak  against  the  measure,  predicting  that  it 
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would  bring  more  ills  than  it  would  cure.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  the  proposed  prohibition  amendment,  and  for  more  than 
two  weeks  in  the  Senate  he  and  the  other  Senators  who  united  with 
him  had  the  bill  stopped.  An  soon  as  they  lost  the  fight,  he  took  the 
stump  in  opposition  to  the  adoption,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
in  the  anti-amendment  campaign. 

Senator  Spragins  was  prominently  mentioned  for  Governor  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  he  would  make  the 
race.  He  became,  however,  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 
He  declared  in  every  public  utterance  that  if  elected  to  the  Senate  he 
would  introduce  a  bill  to  re-establish  the  dispensary  in  Huntsville. 
He  notified  the  voters  of  Madison  County  that  no  man  need  vote  for 
him  under  a  misapprehension,  for  he  intended  to  make  a  determined 
fight  for  the  dispensary  in  the  next  Senate  if  elected.  He  was  chosen 
without  opposition,  and  the  voters  of  Madison  County  elected  two 
Representatives  in  accord  with  his  views. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Gubernatorial  campaign,  Senator  Spragins 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  candidates  for  Governor,  asking  what  their  at¬ 
titude  would  be  towards  a  dispensary  bill  if  it  should  be  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Hon.  Emmet  O’Neal  answered  immediately  that  if  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Madison 
County,  and  it  came  to  his  desk,  he  as  Governor,  would  sign  it. 

Senator  Spragins’  bill  for  a  dispensary  for  Madison  County  will 
be  the  first  measure  that  will  bring  up  the  prohibition  question  in 
the  next  Legislature.” 

— Montgomery  Advertiser 
“SENATOR  SPRAGINS 

The  State  and  Madison  County  particularly  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  that  they  will  again  have  the  wise  service  of  Mr.  Spragins  in 
the  Senate  of  Alabama.  Petitions  were  largely  signed  all  over  the 
county  by  Amendment  and  Anti-Amendment  people  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  asking  him  to  become  a  candidate  again.  He  has  yielded  to 
this  insistence  and  will  go  back  without  opposition.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  tribute  possible  to  a  citizen  and  shows  the  affectionate  esteem  in 
which  Senator  Spragins  is  held  by  his  people  and  the  confidence  they 
have  in  his  statesmanship,  high  character  and  integrity. 

The  Mercury-Banner  has  been  in  line  with  the  temperance  views 
of  Senator  Spragins  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  from  the  start,  and  be¬ 
lieves  with  him  that  as  long  as  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  counties  under  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  question  of  whiskey  or  no  whiskey  should  be  settled 
by  the  counties  and  not  by  the  State — in  other  words,  local  option 
with  the  county  as  the  unit.  The  Mercury-Banner  is  further  in  line 
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with  Senator  Spragins,  in  that  he  believes  as  a  citizen  of  Madison 
County,  that  an  honest,  well-managed  dispensary  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  whiskey  question  in  this  county  as  a  means  or  regulating  the 
traffic  and  curbing  its  evils.  It  goes  without  saying  that  regardless 
of  whether  the  reader  assents  to  these  principles  or  not,  that  Senator 
Spragins  should  have  honestly  and  firmly  stood  by  the  issues  on  which 
he  was  elected  in  1906. 

The  Mercury-Banner  was  disappointed  that  Senator  Spragins  did 
not  make  the  race  for  Governor  on  this  clean  cut  issue,  and  hopes 
sometime  to  see  him  in  this  exalted  position.  We  love  a  manly  man 
who  stands  up  fairly  and  squarely  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  and  we  have  always  found  Senator 
Spragins  that  kind  of  man.  This  is  why  his  people  love  and  respect 
him  and  are  willing  to  trust  him  when  some  of  them  do  not  agree 
with  with  him  all  along  the  line. 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  Senator  Spragins  card  favoring 
commission  form  of  government  for  Huntsville,  the  Birmingham 
News  remarks: 

‘Mr.  Spragins  strongly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  under  the  Com¬ 
mission  Plan  responsibility,  and  what  he  has  to  say  along  this  line 
is  sure  to  carry  weight  with  all  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  subject.’ 

‘In  the  recent  election,  Mr.  Spragins  was  again  chosen  Senator 
from  Madison  County,  being  elected  without  opposition.  He  is  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  State,  and  his  earnest  espousal  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  Plan  should  prove  encouraging  to  all  who  hope  and  labor 
for  better  municipal  government  in  Alabama.’  ” 

— Huntsville  Mercury -Banner 

“SENATOR  SPRAGINS  VOTES  ‘NO’  AND  IT  WILL 
COME  NEAR  MAKING  HIM  GOVERNOR 

Robert  E.  Spragins,  and  don’t  ever  spell  his  name  with  two 
‘g’s’  or  he’ll  get  mad,  can  vote  ‘no’  louder  than  any  man,  who  ever 
sat  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Spragins  hails  from  Madison  County,  and  it  takes  nerve  for 
a  man  to  come  from  Madison  and  vote  ‘no,’  for  Madison  is  so  near 
out  of  the  State  that  few  people  remember  that  it’s  here. 

But  neither  Alabama,  nor  Madison,  nor  Spragins  has  ever  re¬ 
gretted  that  Madison  sent  Spragins  here  as  Senator  and  that  he  could 
vote  ‘no’  in  a  tone  as  big  as  the  Capitol  dome. 

Spragins  has  come  seriously  near  being  Governor  by  voting  ‘no.’ 
Alabama  knows  he  is  gubernatorial  timber,  and  sometime  he  will 
vote  ‘no’  at  the  right  time  and  the  people  will  demand  that  he  be 
Governor.  He  has  been  to  the  Legislature  several  times  as  a  Senator, 
and  he  also  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  has  never 
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followed  a  leader  in  any  body.  He  has  been  a  free  lance,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  votes  ‘no'  on  most  propositions. 

But  the  people  of  Alabama  have  commenced  to  like  people  who 
vote  ‘no.’  Spragins  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  so  when  Governor 
Comer  was  riding  whip  and  spur  over  the  State.  Spragins  is  still  a 
live  one,  and  there  are  few  followers  of  Governor  Comer,  who  are 
not  resting  in  their  political  shrouds. 

When  the  State  campaign  was  on,  Spragins  asked  some  pertinent 
questions.  Emmet  O’Neal  answered  them  according  to  the  taste  of 
Spragins,  and  it’s  now  Governor  O’Neal. 

Senator  Spragins  has  been  ill,  but  he  will  report  at  the  Capitol 
this  week.  The  Senate  knows  he  is  formidable.  Everybody  knows  he 
is.  And  if  the  majority  gets  reckless,  watch  out  and  listen  for  a  voice, 
cool  but  loud,  answer  when  the  name  ‘Spragins’  is  called.  The  an¬ 
swer  will  be  ‘no.’  ” 

— Montgomery  Advertiser 

“SPRAGINS  FOR  GOVERNOR 

1  he  special  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Ledger  has  been 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  politicians  at  Montgomery,  and  in  writing 
up  his  impressions  under  the  heading  ‘Who  is  Who  in  Alabama 
Politics,’  makes  the  following  mention  of  our  Senator: 

‘It  looks  now  like  Senator  R.  E.  Spragins  of  Huntsville,  who 
could  have  been  the  candidate  of  the  local  optionists  last  year  for 
the  asking,  will  again  be  the  candidate  of  the  forces  who  believe  in 
local  option  four  years  from  now.  Senator  Spragins  is  not  a  straight- 
out-and-out  administration  man.  He  is  inclined  to  be  strongly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  views.  He  has  reserved  the  right  in  this  session  to  vote 
for  the  governor’s  policies  when  he  chooses  and  against  them  when 
he  chooses. 

“The  appointment  of  Senator  Spragins  as  chairman  of  the  state 
highway  commission  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  get  prominently 
before  the  voters  during  the  next  four  years.  It  looks  now  like  Mr. 
Spragins  will  be  the  administration  candidate  for  governor.’  ” 

— Birmingham  Ledger 


“OPEN  AND  MANLY 

We  cannot  conceal  our  admiration  for  Senator  Spragins  of 
Madison  County.  He  has  been  broad  and  consistent  through  all 
the  quibbling  and  dodging  by  politicians  on  both  sides  of  this  mooted 
question.” 


— Wilcox  Banner 
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“SPRAGINS  PUTS  MATTER  PLAINLY 


Sends  Letters  to  O’Neal  and  Mallory 


Local  Option  For  Madison 
Senator  Wants  to  Know  If  Bill  Will  Be  Vetoed 


Tells  Two  Candidates  for  Governor  That 
There  is  No  Doubt  of  Sentiment  in  His 
County,  and  Asks  Answer 


Huntsville,  April  13. —  (Special.) — Senator  Robert  E.  Spragins 
wants  the  candidates  for  Governor  to  speak  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  Madison  County  can  lift  the  burden  of  prohibition  if  she  so 
desires,  and  the  following  letter  was  forwarded  today  to  Colonel 
O’Neal  and  Colonel  Mallory: 

‘The  conditions  in  Madison  and  other  counties  in  Alabama  under 
existing  rigorous  prohibition  laws,  are  not  satisfactory  to  good 
citizens  who  love  peace  and  good  order  and  who  desire  the  sys¬ 
tematic  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  return  of  myself 
to  the  Senate  without  opposition,  and  the  absence  of  opposition  to 
Messrs.  Shelby  Fletcher  and  Robert  Lawler  as  candidates  for  the 
House,  is  a  protest  on  the  part  of  Madison  County  against  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things,  and  an  absolute  endorsement  of  the  principles 
for  which  I  contended  during  the  many  sessions  of  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Lawler,  as  thoughtful  temperance  men, 
were  then,  and  are  now,  in  full  accord  with  my  contention  that  the 
only  way  to  handle  the  liquor  question  successfully,  as  a  measure  of 
sound  temperance,  is  by  local  option  with  the  county  as  the  unit,  as 
the  last  Democratic  convention,  in  effect,  wisely  declared.  They  agree 
with  me  that  at  this  time  in  this  county  the  best  way  to  regulate  the 
traffic  and  minimize  its  evils  and  to  promote  temperance,  good  order 
and  regard  for  the  law  and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  is  by  re¬ 
establishing  the  dispensary.  Their  views  are  well-known  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  people  of  Madison  County  as  are  mine,  so  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  county  is  unmistakable  under  these  circumstances. 

I  am  writing  you  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  to  ask  if  you  are 
nominated  and  elected,  whether  you  will  approve  or  disapprove  the 
bill  re-establishing  the  dispensary  in  Madison  County  should  we  be 
able  to  pass  it  through  the  Legislature.’  ” 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald 

“SENATOR  SPRAGINS 

The  Birmingham  Ledger  says  that  Spragins  of  Madison  will  go 
back  to  the  Senate  without  opposition,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  Spra¬ 
gins  may  get  a  little  twisted  on  his  State  politics  but  is  a  good  man. 
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Spragins  is  twisted  just  like  the  great  majority  of  29,000  Democrats. 
That  is  the  correct  way  to  be  twisted.  If  the  majority  is  twisted,  then 
what  sort  of  democracy  is  the  ‘untwisted’?  No,  Spragins  is  standing  by 
the  old  time,  fire-tested  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Cleveland  Democracy, 
and  his  people  have  the  utmost  faith  in  his  political  as  well  as  moral 
character  and  are  sending  him  back  because  he  stood  up  boldly  and 
fought  Comerism  and  all  its  ills.  If  more  of  the  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  stood  as  Spragins  stood  and  exercised  their  rights  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  not  allowed  Comer  to  have 
acted  as  the  Governor,  Legislature  and  judiciary,  how  much  happier 
would  have  been  the  State  and  how  much  greater  her  prosperity.” 

— Athens  Courier 


“THREE-SIDED  CHANGE 
IN  GOVERNOR’S  RACE 


Weakley  Quits,  Spragins  and  Moody  Won’t  Run 


Henderson  Formally  Gets  Into  Big  Contest 
O’Neal’s  Montgomery  Campaign  in  Cook’s  Hands 


Weakley’s  Announcement  Not  Unexpected — 
Silence  of  State  Senators  From  Madison 
and  Tuscaloosa  Taken  as  Indication 
that  They  May  Not  Enter. 


There  were  big  doings  in  State  politics  Tuesday.  It  was,  in  de¬ 
velopments,  by  far  the  biggest  day  for  candidates  and  near-candidates 
for  Governor  since  the  amendment  election. 

The  day  brought  forth  these  developments: 

First— The  withdrawal  of  Judge  S.  D.  Weakley  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor. 

Second — The  announcement  of  Hon.  Charles  Henderson. 

Third — Positive  announcement  by  friends  that  Senator  Frank 
S.  Moody,  of  Tuscaloosa,  will  not  enter  the  race. 

Fourth— Apparently  reliable  information  from  friends  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  E.  Spragins  that  he  had  determined  to  resist  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  him  and  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

Fifth — The  statement  that  the  recent  marked  activity  in  the 
O  Neal  camp  had  secured  as  one  result  County  Commissioner  James 
H.  Cook  to  manage  the  O’Neal  Campaign  in  Montgomery  County.” 

****** 

“No  Statement  From  Spragins 

No  definite  statement  announcing  that  he  had  determined  not  to 
be  a  candidate  has  been  received  from  Senator  Spragins.  But  it  is 
believed  that  if  Senator  Spragins  had  intended  to  make  the  race  he 
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would  have  announced  before  this.  Senator  Spragins  has  not  been 
at  all  anxious  to  run  for  Governor.  He  has  resisted  considerable 
pressure,  which  sought  to  bring  him  into  the  race.  Before  the  amend¬ 
ment  issue  was  sprung,  and  at  the  third  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
minority  senators  and  some  political  leaders  on  the  outside  had  urged 
Senator  Spragins  to  prepare  to  make  the  race  for  Governor  on  the 
splendid  record  that  he  had  made,  on  opposing  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  drastic  legislation.  Senator  Spragins  made  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  make  the  race  as  a 
personification  of  a  protest  against  the  radicalism  of  the  past  three 
years  in  Alabama  politics. 

Senator  Spragins  was  never  over-anxious  to  follow  the  advice 
and  hung  back  from  the  urging  of  his  friends.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
affairs  in  Huntsville  and  in  recent  months  his  private  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  increased.  He  has  not  yet  definitely  announced 
his  purpose  in  reference  to  the  governorship.” 

The  above  article  is  quoted  from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 

under  date  of  February  2,  1910. 

******** 

Should  Senator  Spragins  decide  to  enter  the  race  for  governor 
we  will  not  be  the  only  one  who  would  become  really  interested.  It 
would  become  very  interesting  to  the  whole  state.  Of  course  we  are 
for  him  over  any  man,  and  when  he  announces  we  have  no  fears  of 
being  lonesome.  He  is  one  man  whose  candidacy  would  appeal  to  us 

and  make  us  feel  like  doing  some  old  time  shouting.” 

— Birmingham  Ledger 


“FEATURE  OF  THE  CONVENTION 


Was  Debate  Between  Spragins  and  Moody 


EXPOSED  FAILURE  OF  PROHIBITION 


Senator  Moody  was  the  Champion  of 
The  State — Widers  at  Montgomery 


Senator  Spragins  was  given  the  honor  of  making  the  concluding 
speech  in  the  debate  in  the  local  option  plank  in  the  convention  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  to  his  forceful  arguments,  following  the 
“big  guns”  of  the  state-widers,  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  the  pro¬ 
nounced  majority  in  the  final  ballot.  In  reciting  incidents  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  thus  mentions  this  feature  of  the 
convention: 

“To  the  informed  and  initiated  in  Alabama  politics  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  unique  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  able  debate 
between  Senator  Robert  E.  Spragins  of  Madison  and  Senator  Frank 
S.  Moody  of  Tuscaloosa.  Senator  Spragins  was  the  hero  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  The  large  body  of  local  optionists  cheered  every  time  his 
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name  was  mentioned,  recognizing  the  ability  and  courage  with  which 
he  had  defended  his  views  when  it  seemed  that  no  other  public  man 
in  the  state  advocated  those  views. 

On  the  other  hand  Senator  Frank  S.  Moody  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  radical  prohibition  element  in  the  last  Legislature 
was  signally  honored  by  the  state-wide  delegates  to  the  convention. 
He  was  their  champion  in  their  losing  fight.  When  he  went  forward 
to  the  stage  to  deliver  his  splendid  address,  as  leader  of  the  minority 
in  the  convention,  they  gave  him  a  wild  and  vociferous  greeting.  His 
eloquent  and  argumentative  speech  asking  that  the  convention  take 
no  action  made  an  impression  on  the  convention. 

Senator  Spragins  was  effective  in  his  forceful  logical  presentation 
of  local  option,  and  of  his  exposure  of  the  failure  of  prohibition  in 
thickly  populated  communities. 

‘You  have  state-wide  prohibition,’  he  said  in  scoring  one  of  his 
telling  points.  ‘You  have  state-wide  prohibition,  but  you  have  it  only 
in  theory.  You  oppose  local  option,  and  yet  you  have  local  option 
in  fact.  Your  laws  call  for  prohibition,  but  you  have  prohibition  only 
where  public  sentiment  demands  it.  Where  there  is  no  general  senti¬ 
ment  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  public  sentiment  establishes 
local  option  and  your  laws  are  suspended.’  Senator  Spragins  and 
Senator  Moody  are  the  closest  personal  friends  and  in  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  they  worked  together  on  all  questions. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  fighters  for 
local  option  came  from  the  smaller  counties.  Mobile,  Montgomery 
and  Jefferson  counties  voted  solidly  for  local  option  every  time  the 
issue  was  raised  in  the  convention,  but  they  were  following  the  lead 
of  delegates  from  the  smaller  counties  who  were  making  the  fight. 
If  the  delegates  from  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Jefferson  counties  had 
been  barred  from  the  voting,  local  option  would  have  been  adopted 
by  the  delegates  from  the  smaller  counties  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a 
hundred.” 

— HuntsvilleMurcwry 
‘‘SPRAGINS  STANDS  FIRM 

Shouting,  cheering  and  hissing,  a  great  crowd  of  prohibitionists, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  antis,  packed  the  chamber  of  the  Alabama  Senate 
yesterday  until  Senators  were  crowded  from  their  seats  and  enthuis- 
astic  prohibitions  were  pushed  forward  until  they  cheered  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  President’s  desk,  and  thus  packing  the  chamber  they 
saw  the  Carmichael  Statutory  Prohibition  Bill  passed  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  makes  it  become  effective  in  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Dallas 
and  a  few  other  counties  on  January  1,  1909. 

The  scene  was  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  have  been  heard  from  the  gallery,  but  never  before  from 
the  floor  at  the  elbows  of  the  Senators.  The  galleries  have  been 
packed  before,  but  never  before  has  the  floor  of  the  Senate  been  so 
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thronged  that  the  Senators  were  literally  forced  to  leave  their  places 
and  stand  among  or  just  in  front  of  the  mass  of  packed  humanity. 

And  yet,  facing  this  overwhelming  demonstration  against  the 
position  he  occupied,  Senator  Spragins  standing  firmly  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  advocated,  and  the  expressed  will  of  his  constituents  voted 
‘No'.  During  his  remarks  explaining  his  position  on  the  question  he 
said: 

‘The  man  who  is  opposed  to  statutory  prohibition  and  who  will 
continue  in  that  opposition  under  these  remarkable  conditions  which 
surround  us  has  a  backbone  of  iron  and  the  conscience  of  the  early 
Christian  martrys,’  declared  Senator  Spragins,  at  which  the  antis  gave 
out  a  burst  of  applause. 

‘But  in  the  presence  of  this  great  crowd  I  am  willing  to  say  I  am 
opposed  to  prohibition.  I  am  opposed  to  prohibition,  but  I  am  for 
local  option.  I  am  for  it,  because  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  is  local  self-government,  and  I  am  for  it  because  it  is 
taught  by  that  party  and  expressly  declared  in  the  platform.  I  stand 
here  fighting  not  against  prohibition,  but  fighting  for  temperance.' 

He  recalled  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  Kentucky.  The  party  in  that  state  had  assumed  the  burden 
of  the  prohibitionists.  As  a  result,  a  Republican  had  been  elected 
Governor  of  that  state.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen  in  Alabama,  but  he  warned  his  hearers  against  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  stood — pledged  for  a  dispensary  in  his  county  of  Madison.  He 
stood  pledged  to  support  a  dispensary  as  long  as  his  term  of  office 
continued.  He  would  vote  for  the  amendments,  but  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill  on  its  passage,  in  carrying  out  the  pledge  he  had 
made  to  his  people." 

— Montgomery  Advertiser 


“SENATOR  SPRAGINS  RETURNS 

Senator  Spragins  returned  to  the  city  last  night  from  Montgom¬ 
ery.  He  says  his  Educational  Board  Bill  was  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  educational  committee  and  would  pass  that  body 
today.  Mr.  Spragins  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  on 
the  firmness  with  which  he  stood  in  the  Senate  for  the  principles  of 
right  against  an  almost  overwhelming  sentiment. 

Our  Senator  Spragins  is  a  man  full  of  courage  and  brain.  His 
duty  is  well  performed,  as  he  sees  it.  The  Tribune  is  proud  of  him." 

— Huntsville  Tribune 
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“SENATOR  SPRAGINS  STANDS  FOR  COMMISSION 
FORM  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 


Believes  That  The  City  Could  Be 
Best  Governed  By  That  System 


FIXED  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 


Coming  Legislature  Will  Abolish 
The  Present  Form  Of  Government." 


Editor  Mercury-Banner: 

The  pending  City  election  in  September,  the  approaching  ses¬ 
sion  of  a  new  Legislature  in  January,  the  State  wide  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  Huntsville  in  their  City  and  the  condition  of  its  affairs 
have  been  provocative  of  many  inquiries  of  and  interviews  with  the 
Senator  and  Representatives  of  Madison  County.  The  interest  of 
our  constituents  was  so  absorbed  in  the  various  phases  of  the  liquor 
question,  over  which  the  present  Legislature  first  battled  in  its  many 
sessions  and  which  were  then  fought  out  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  have  forgotten  the  attitude 
of  their  representatives  in  the  present  Legislature  as  to  a  Commission 
form  of  government  for  Municipalities,  and  possibly,  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  ever  considered.  We  had  no  instructions  on  it.  I  know  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  matter  and  had  no  views  or  convictions  on  the  subject  when 
Mr.  Urquhart,  of  Jefferson,  introduced  his  bill  in  the  House  at  the 
first  session  in  1907.  This  forced  the  issue,  and  to  meet  it  I  began  in¬ 
quiring,  investigating,  reading,  and  considering  the  plan  and  its  re¬ 
sults  where  inaugurated  and  tried. 

I  determined  then  that  it  was  better  than  the  present  cumber¬ 
some,  shiftless  and  irresponsible  method  of  municipal  government 
and  was  a  well  wisher  and  supporter  of  the  plan,  though  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart’s  bill  never  got  out  of  the  House.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind  since.  On  the  contrary  the  conclusion  to  which  I  then  came 
has  been  strengthened  by  further  investigation  and  thought,  and  by 
my  observation  of  the  present  system  in  Huntsville  and  other  cities 
of  Alabama  with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar. 

I  have  seen  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  old  saying  that  “What 
is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business"  so  often  exemplified 
that  I  am  willing  to  try  a  system  which  puts  one  man  in  charge  of  a 
department,  holds  him  responsible  for  its  administration  and  pays 
him  for  his  service  instead  of  a  committee  of  three  or  four  with  its 
divided  responsibility,  practically  without  pay,  and  with  the  tempta¬ 
tions  incident  to  such  a  situation. 

A  divided  responsibility  is  too  often  a  shirked  responsibility.  The 
strength,  power  and  effectiveness  of  the  Commission  plan  is  an  as¬ 
sured  and  easily  placed  responsibility,  which  no  ducking  or  dodging 
can  evade.  For  instance,  the  Mercury’s  Chit-Chat  man,  under  the 
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present  system,  wants  to  complain  that  the  police  are  loafing  in  the 
soft  drink  stands.  He  goes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee 
and  is  assured  that  the  “Committee"  will  take  it  up.  In  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two,  it  may  be  the  Committee  has  a  meeting,  and  perhaps 
it  is,  and  perhaps  it  isn't  taken  up;  at  any  rate  nothing  is  done  be¬ 
cause  no  one  man  is  responsible  for  the  evil  or  its  correction. 

Under  the  Commission  plan  the  Chit-Chat  man  complains  to  the 
Commissioner  who  has  charge  of  the  police  department  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  and  there  will  be  “something  doing"  or  a  fixed, 
definite  responsibility  upon  one  man  for  not  doing  something,  in 
which  the  man  will  receive  credit  or  censure  according  to  his  merit. 
Here  are  two  great  main  springs  of  human  action,  praise  and  blame, 
working  for  good. 

Power  is  lodged  in,  say,  three  Commissioners  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Huntsville,  and  the  work  parceled  out,  each  Commissioner  being  in 
charge  of  his  department  and  supreme  therein,  except  when  all  the 
Commissioners  get  together  at  a  regular  or  called  meeting,  and  the 
other  two  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  overruling  his  action  in  his 
own  special  department,  the  power  then  being  in  them  all  or  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  in  the  event  of  differences. 

There  are  no  wards.  Each  man  is  a  Commissioner  for  the  whole 
city.  In  some  cities  there  are  initiative  and  referendum  features  and 
a  re-call.  These  cardinal  points  and  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
everywhere  commend  the  plan  to  my  judgment  and  approval,  aside 
from  alleged  conditions  in  Huntsville. 

These  conditions  are  common  talk  on  the  streets;  that  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  street  paving  are  being  used,  difficult  and  expensive  to  repair 
and  with  no  reparing  outfit  even  for  one  variety,  that  several  streets 
are  paved  at  the  same  time,  making  proper  supervision  impossible, 
that  sanitary,  storm  and  water  pipes  are  laid  just  ahead  of  the  paving 
without  giving  the  earth  a  chance  to  settle,  that  the  floating  debt  of 
the  city  has  been  largely  increased,  that  the  paving  contractors  hire 
certain  teams  at  four  dollars  per  day  when  equally  good  teams  can  be 
had  at  three  dollars  per  day,  that  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  pay  for  street  paving  have  been  diverted  into  other  channels 
of  city  use  in  plain  violation  of  the  statute,  that  the  money  of  the 
people  is  thrown  away  by  letting  out  public  work  to  the  highest,  or 
higher  bidders,  though  the  lowest  bidder  is  entirely  responsible,  that 
sound  pipe  is  taken  up  from  one  street  and  put  down  in  another  and 
other  pipe  of  the  same  size  and  character  put  in  its  place  and  other 
things  familiar  to  the  citizenship  of  Huntsville. 

I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Huntsville  favor  a 
gradual,  careful,  painstaking  and  economical  paving  of  the  city,  but 
the  wholesale  methods  being  pursued,  to  the  prudent,  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  man  looks  like  a  carnival  of  extravagance  and  incompetence, 
leading  to  the  impoverishment  and  oppression  of  the  citizen  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  city.  I  believe  that  the  exploiting  of  the  city  for 
private  profit  would  be  less  probable  under  a  system  which  definitely 
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places  the  responsibility  on  one  official  clothed  with  adequate  power 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 

If  the  people  will  deliberately  approve  the  course  of  a  responsible 
official  whose  conduct  shows  that  he  is  willing  for  the  public  to  get 
less  for  its  money  than  a  private  individual  would  get  under  like 
circumstances,  then  the  question  whether  popular  government  of 
municipalities  is  a  failure  will  be  a  very  timely  one. 

Holding  these  views  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  them  and  especially  our  estimable  citizens  who  are  running,  or 
about  to  run,  for  city  offices,  to  all  of  whom  I  feel  kindly  and  many 
of  whom  are  my  personal  friends.  I  believe  it  my  duty,  so  far  as  in 
me  lies,  to  make  this  change  and  to  say  so  now,  so  that  no  man  can 
justly  reproach  me  for  allowing  him  to  run  himself  to  death  for  an 
office  of  little  profit  without  giving  him  notice  that  the  coming  Leg¬ 
islature  might  possibly  abolish  it.  And  this  regardless  of  who  may 
or  who  may  not  be  elected  in  September. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  E.  Spragins 

— Mercury-Banner 

Note:  The  larger  cities  of  Alabama  including  Birmingham,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Montgomery,  Gadsden,  and  I  think  Tuscaloosa,  now  (1955) 
have  the  commission  form  of  government.  Senator  Spragins’  letter 
quoted  above  was  written  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  newspaper  articles  quoted  above  include  perhaps  15  per 

cent  of  the  clippings  in  the  scrapbook  kept  by  Susan  Echols  Spragins, 
wife  of  Robert  E.  Spragins. 

“ILLNESS  TAKES  R.  E.  SPRAGINS,  AGED  ATTORNEY 


Death  Brings  To  Close  74 
Years  Of  Active  Service 


FUNERAL  SERVICES  SET  FOR  SATURDAY 


Will  Be  Conducted  From  Church  of  Nativity 

At  3  P.  M. 


Robert  E.  Spragins,  long  a  dominant  figure  in  North  Alabama, 
died  after  a  two-month  illness  at  his  home  on  Echols  Hill  at  4:30 
o’clock  this  morning. 

The  death  of  the  county  attorney,  who  observed  his  74th  birth¬ 
day  last  Monday,  brought  to  a  close  an  active  life. 

Mr.  Spragins  visited  his  office  daily  up  until  his  confinement  two 
months  ago. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  from  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  at  3  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon.  Interment  will  follow  in 
Maple  Hill  cemetery. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Cary  Gamble,  rector  of  the  Church 
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of  the  Nativity,  the  Rev.  Neill  G.  Stevens,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  will  officiate.  Laughlin-McCaleb  will  have  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Members  of  the  family  will  serve  as  active  pallbearers. 

*  #  *  # 

Mr.  Spragin’s  first  venture  into  public  life  came  in  1901,  when 
he  was  named  a  delegate  from  Madison  County  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  that  year.  In  1903,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate, 
where  he  served  four  consecutive  terms. 

From  1923  to  1927,  Mr.  Spragins  was  active  as  president  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  district  exemption  board.” 

#  #  *  * 

The  above  article  is  quoted  from  the  Huntsville  Times  of  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1935. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Huntsville  Times  on 
the  same  day,  (October  17,  1935): 

“COL.  R.  E.  SPRAGINS 

The  passing  this  morning  of  Col.  R.  E.  Spragins,  after  a  fitful 
illness  of  several  weeks,  removes  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  not 
only  of  this  county,  but  of  North  Alabama. 

He  had  bulked  large  in  its  legal,  financial,  political  and  social 
life  and  affairs  for  more  than  35  years. 

Beginning  with  his  choice  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1901,  he  occupied  post  after  post  of  high  political 
and  business  importance. 

He  served  several  terms  in  the  state  Senate. 

He  was  chairman  for  four  years  of  the  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion. 

He  was  advocated  strongly  as  a  candidate  for  governor. 

At  home,  he  occupied  a  commanding  place  as  banker,  lawyer, 
business  man  and  county  attorney. 

These  contacts  brought  him  into  close  and  intimate  relationship 
with  the  varied  interests  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  city,  county 
and  section. 

He  was  a  personal  friend,  the  counsellor,  the  financial  advisor  of 
large  numbers  of  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  convictions. 

As  with  all  men  of  strong  character,  he  had  intimate  friends,  as 
well  as  bitter  enemies. 

His  departure,  after  a  life  so  full  of  honors  and  active  service, 
will  be  widely  mourned.” 

Robert  Elias  Spragins  and  his  wife,  Susan  Patton  Echols  Spra¬ 
gins  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  William  Echols  Spragins, 
Robert  L.  Spragins,  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  and  Susan  Spragins 
Watts. 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  XV 

CLOSING  OF  HUNTSVILLE 
COTTON  MILLS 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Huntsville  Times  under  date  of  August  3,  1955: 

(I  presume  that  the  editor,  in  speaking  of  “the  troubles  of 
1930’s”  in  Huntsville,  refers  to  the  hey-day  of  New-Dealism  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  associates  succeeded  in  closing  the 
larger  part  of  Huntsville  industries,  including  the  Fletcher  Mill,  the 
Erwin  Mill,  the  Wellman  Knitting  Company,  the  mill  which  was 
later  purchased  and  used  by  the  General  Shoe  Company  for  other 
purposes  and  other  industries.  Dallas  Mill  was  later  included  in  this 
category.  It  was  the  third  largest  mill  in  Huntsville.  Lincoln  Mills 
of  Alabama,  the  largest,  continued  in  operation.  Merrimack  Mills, 
the  second  largest,  continued  in  operation  but  was  purchased  by 
Lowenstein  and  Sons,  who  enlarged  the  mill  and  in  1955  the  Low- 
enstein  plant  (Huntsville  Manufacturing  Company)  is  larger  than 
the  Lincoln  Mills). 

(At  the  time  of  the  Ice  Factory  troubles  of  a  similar  nature,  we 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  better  state  and  municipal  admin¬ 
istrations.) 

“SHALL  TROUBLES  OF  1930’s  BE  REPEATED?” 

“Are  the  labor  troubles  that  beset  Huntsville  in  the  mid-30’s  to 
be  repeated? 

The  violence,  the  shootings,  the  bad  blood  and  ill  feelings,  the 
bickering  and  fighting  which  made  that  period  a  dark  spot  in  the 
city’s  industrial  history,  and  which  gave  this  area  a  black  eye  as  far 
as  new  industry,  and  new  jobs,  were  concerned — are  they  going  to  be 
re-enacted? 

The  situation  at  Lincoln  is  growing  worse,  instead  of  better. 

At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  principle  of  the  right  to  work. 

Some  of  those  employed  there  have  found  the  work  load  too 
onerous,  too  much  for  them  to  carry.  They  cannot  stand  the  pace  of 
modern  competition  in  the  textile  industry. 

Therefore,  they  have  walked  out.  That  was  their  legal  and  moral 
right. 

But  others  out  of  employment  want  their  jobs.  They  also  have 
the  legal  and  moral  right  to  fill  them — the  right  to  work — if  they  can 
meet  the  requirements. 

There  comes  the  crux  of  the  question.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that 
city  and  county  law  enforcement  authorities  come  into  the  picture. 
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The  sheriff  and  his  deputies  so  far  have  shown  little  interest  in 
keeping  law  and  order  at  the  mill,  which  is  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  city  police  have  been  ineffective.  They  do  not  seem  to  get 
around  to  trouble  spots,  or  to  foresee  ominous  situations,  until  viol¬ 
ence  has  begun. 

A  few  days  more  such  as  the  last  two  or  three,  and  the  contest 
will  be  all  over.  Lincoln  Mills  will  be  closed — maybe  for  good. 

Then  nobody  will  have  a  job,  and  1,000  or  more  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  own.  Their  chance  of  employment  will  be  very  slim, 
either  here  or  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  rather  gloomy  view,  but  it  is  true  and  based  on  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

Either  the  city  and  county  must  use  diligent,  vigorous  steps  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  to  uphold  the  right  to  work,  or  we 
begin  to  slump  back  to  the  situation  that  prevailed  here  15  years  and 
more  ago. 

— Huntsville  Times 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Birmingham  Post,  dated  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1955: 


“HUNTSVILLE  ASKS  AID 
OF  HIGHWAY  PATROL 

HUNTSVILLE,  Aug.  3 — Mayor  R.  B.  Searcy  today  asked  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  E.  Folsom  for  Highway  Patrol  ‘standby  assistance’  in  re¬ 
storing  order  in  a  violence-marked  textile  mill  strike. 

Searcy  issued  the  appeal  as  clashes  between  strikers  and  workers 
continued  for  the  second  day  at  Lincoln  Mills. 

Folsom  took  the  appeal  of  Mayor  Searcy  under  advisement,  and 
sent  a  patrol  officer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  need  and  what  state  of¬ 
ficers  could  do. 

Lincoln  Mills  employs  about  1,000  workers.  It  has  continued 
operations  with  a  skelton  staff  of  100  employes  since  the  strike  began 
July  25. 

A  union  official  said  checkoff  of  union  dues  and  arbitration  of 
work  load  assignments  are  the  main  issues. 

The  Huntsville  mayor  ordered  police  patroling  the  plant  area 
reinforced  yesterday,  but  several  fights  broke  out  again  this  morning. 

Austin  Keel,  a  plant  worker,  was  treated  at  a  hospital  for  a  flesh 
wound  in  the  thigh.  He  told  newsmen  he  was  shot  accidentally  when 
a  pistol  he  was  carrying  discharged  when  he  was  attacked  by  strikers 
while  on  the  way  to  work. 

An  estimated  25  to  30  city  policemen  were  on  duty  around  the 
plant  when  the  fights  broke  out. 

Six  persons,  four  workers,  and  two  strikers  were  booked  on 
charges  of  affray  following  the  morning  disturbances. 
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Eight  warrants  have  been  sworn  out  in  Circuit  Court  charging 
strikers  with  violation  of  Alabama’s  ‘right  to  work’  law,  and  in  seven 
cases  additional  charges  or  assult  and  battery  were  made. 

J.  D.  Brooks,  president  of  Local  230,  of  the  Textile  Workers  Un¬ 
ion  of  America,  CIO,  was  among  those  charged  with  violating  the 
‘right  to  work’  statute. 

Searcy  charged  that  strikers  are  violating  a  temporary  injunction 
issued  by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  against  mass  picketing  or  in¬ 
terference  with  workers  at  the  mill.” 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  front  page  article  in  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times  of  Sunday,  August  7,  1955: 

“Lincoln  Mills  will  discontinue  operations  at  Huntsville  im¬ 
mediately — and  indefinitely — it  was  announced  yesterday  by  Rollis- 
ton  W.  Linscott  Jr.,  president  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Linscott  charged  CIO-TWUA  Local  230  with  ‘lawlessness, 
terrorism,  violence  and  intimidation,’  and  accused  ‘certain  public 
officials’  of  apparently  supporting,  actually  or  indirectly,  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  terrorism  and  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  announcement  came  at  the  close  of  the  second  week  of  the 
strike.  More  than  900  of  the  plant’s  1,000  employees  have  been  off 
the  job  since  July  25. 

The  announcement  by  Mr.  Linscott  follows: 

•  *  # 

‘We  regret  to  announce  that  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  law¬ 
lessness,  terrorism,  violence  and  intimidation  which  have  prevented 
those  employees  who  desired  to  work  from  being  able  to  work  at  our 
plant,  it  has  become  necessary  that  we  discontinue  all  operations  at 
our  Huntsville  plant  indefinitely. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  a  group  of  several  hundred  of  union 
members  and  organizers  are  determined  that  they  will  not  permit 
the  other  employees  of  this  company  to  exercise  their  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  work  without  hindrance  and  interference. 

The  people  of  Huntsville  are  aware,  I  am  certain,  that  for  the 
past  two  weeks  there  has  been  a  virtual  reign  of  terror  at  our  plant. 
Persons  who  have  desired  to  come  to  work,  or  come  into  the  plant, 
have  been  physically  prevented  from  doing  so.  Some  who  have  come 
in  have  had  their  cars  turned  over,  have  been  victims  of  physical 
assault  and  have  been  threatened  at  their  homes  as  well  as  at  the 
gates  of  our  plant.  Some  of  our  supervisors  have  been  molested  and 
threatened.  Our  property  rights  have  been  interfered  with. 

All  of  this  has  been  in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  injunc¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  some  ten  days  ago, 
prohibiting  this  sort  of  conduct,  and  in  spite  of  the  Alabama  laws 
which  guarantee  the  right  to  work  and  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  personal  rights. 
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Moreover,  this  atmosphere  of  terrorism  and  complete  defiance  of 
all  law  and  right  is  apparently  being  supported,  either  actually  or 
indirectly,  by  certain  public  officials  who  are  charged  with  enforcing 
the  law  and  protecting  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  law  enforcement 
officers,  particularly  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  injunction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  not  adopted  any  effectual  means  of  en¬ 
forcement  to  the  order  of  the  Court,  or  protecting  human  rights’.” 

#  *  *  * 

Below  is  presented  copies  of  reports  which  appeared  in  local 
paper  in  1955: 

“MARGARET  MILL  AMONG  EARLIEST 
Plant  On  Jefferson  Street  Started  In  1881, 

Also  Had  Other  Names 

Huntsville  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  incorporated  here  in  1881,  was  later 
known  as  The  Margaret  Mill,  and  then  as  Fletcher  Mills,  Inc. 

The  mill  made  soft  spun  knitting  yarns  and  some  warps  for  weav¬ 
ing  mills.  Joshua  Coons  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  mill. 

Shelby  S.  Fletcher,  who  later  became  president  of  the  company, 
was  interested  mainly  in  the  mill  as  a  market  for  cotton.  R.  L.  Pulley 
was  treasurer. 

Reorganized  and  incorporated  June  1,  1918,  as  The  Margaret 
Mill  ,  Inc.,  the  property,  including  the  village,  was  then  valued  at 
$145,000  and  owned  by  W.  I.  Wellman,  Shelby  S.  Fletcher  and  Robert 
E.  Spragins.  To  this  group  was  added  George  W.  Reiff  of  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  as  an  incorporator,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
$250,000. 

The  mill  was  once  again  reorganized  June  17,  1932,  as  Fletcher 
Mills,  Inc.,  with  Mr.  Fletcher  as  president,  Robert  E.  Spragins  as  vice 
president,  and  T.  G.  Melson  as  secretary-treasurer.  Capital  stock  was 
listed  as  $50,000.  This  mill  took  over  the  property  of  the  former 
Margaret  Mill,  which  had  been  named  for  Miss  Margaret  Wellman, 
daughter  of  W.  I.  Wellman. 

Employment  at  the  mill  under  the  various  operations  varied 
from  around  100  to  125. 

Operation  as  a  mill  ceased  during  the  1 930’s,  and  it  is  now  the 
fones-Baugh  Bonded  Warehouse,  Jefferson  Street.” 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  local  Huntsville  newspaper: 

“MARCH  ON  CAPITAL  CLIMAX  OF  TROUBLE 
Strife  Of  1930s  Ended  Soon  After  Clash 
Over  Workers’  Protection 

Lurking  in  the  few  shadows  of  Huntsville’s  historic  past  is  the 
very  dark  story  of  the  1930s,  starting  with  the  depression  caused  by 
the  stock  market  crash  of  1929,  and  ending  with  the  reopening  of  the 
major  local  textile  mills  in  1938,  after  a  prolonged  shutdown. 
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Huntsville,  apparently,  was  not  hit  too  hard  by  the  stock  market 
crash  itself.  The  Daily  Times,  then  published  by  J.  Emory  Pierce, 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  wire  service  accounts  of  the  run  on 
Wall  Street,  but  there  was  not  a  single  local  story  in  reference  to 
the  crash  that  could  be  found. 

However,  the  city  suffered,  and  suffered  severely,  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  market  crash. 

Huntsville’s  prime  industry,  and  practically  its  only  industry,  in 
the  early  1930s  and  for  years  previous  to  that  was  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

The  early  years  of  the  depression  caught  some  of  the  smaller 
mills,  and  added  to  the  unemployed  rolls  here.  But,  the  larger  mills— 
Lincoln,  Dallas  and  Merrimack — in  contradiction  to  a  national  de¬ 
cline  in  spindle  capacity,  kept  increasing  their  output  until  1934  when 
they,  too,  began  to  be  affected. 

Because  of  the  area’s  dependence  on  the  textile  mills  through 
a  lack  of  industrial  diversification,  this  was  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Huntsville’s  wrost  economic  periods. 

Among  the  smaller  mills  hit  was  the  Lowe  Mill,  sold  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1932,  at  auction  after  going  bankrupt  with  liabilities  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

In  1933,  cotton  was  bringing  only  about  a  nickel  a  pound  here. 

On  February  14,  1935,  the  Fletcher  Mill  closed  for  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Merrimack  and  Dallas  both  were  closed  for  a  short  period,  but 
they,  and  the  Fletcher  Mill,  reopened  later  in  1935. 

There  were  other  casualties,  however,  which  did  not  reopen. 
These  included  the  Helen  Mills,  and  later,  the  Erwin  Mill  and  the 
Fletcher  Mill,  whose  luck  failed  to  hold. 

After  these  failures,  and  mounting  unemployment,  Huntsville 
was  a  jittery  city. 

Then,  the  real  blows  fell.  The  Dallas  Mills  closed,  ostensibly 
because  of  a  lack  of  orders,  on  Oct.  31,  1937.  In  December  of  that 
year,  Merrimack  closed  and  Lincoln  followed  later. 

Not  many  years  before  this,  organized  labor  had  moved  into 
Huntsville  and  successfully  entrenched  itself  among  the  mill  workers. 

While  Dallas  was  closed,  its  contract  with  the  union  lapsed,  and 
it  was  a  dispute  between  labor  forces  and  management  at  Dallas  that 
led  to  an  eventual  climax  of  textile  troubles  of  the  1930s,  and  resump¬ 
tion,  later,  of  work  in  the  three  major  mills. 

Dallas  had  employed  about  850  people  when  it  was  closed  in 
1937.  Company  officials,  who  had  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  union  on  a  contract  after  the  closing,  issued  a  call  for  only  about 
a  third  of  that  number  when  it  announced  plans  to  reopen  the  mill 
March  30,  1938. 

However,  the  proposed  opening  did  not  occur,  because  of  a  re¬ 
quest  to  company  officials  by  then  Gov.  Bibb  Graves.  The  governor 
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asked  officials  to  postpone  the  opening  a  week,  because  of  “brewing 
trouble." 

A  week  later,  the  company  announced  to  the  consternation  and 
alarm  of  the  entire  city,  that  because  of  a  failure  of  Governor  Graves 
to  cooperate,  by  assuring  that  citizens  who  wanted  to  work  could,  the 
Dallas  Mill  would  be  closed  indefinitely.” 
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Appendix  II  —  Chapter  XV 

WILL  OF  ROBERT  E.  SPRAGINS 

Copied  from  Records  of  Office  of  Probate  Judge 

State  of  Alabama 
Madison  County 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  of  the 
county  and  state  aforesaid,  being  of  sound  mind  and  disposing  mem¬ 
ory  do  make,  publish  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
hereby  revoking  all  other  wills  heretofore  made  by  me: 

1.  I  direct  that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid  by  my  Executors  and 
Execurtix  hereinafter  named  as  soon  after  my  decease  as  may  be 
convenient. 

2.  I  have  given  each  of  my  children  some  $35,000.00  or  more, 
keeping  them  even  with  each  other  in  this  respect. 

3.  What  money  and  property  their  mother  had  at  the  time  of 
her  death  I  divided  equally  between  our  four  children  thinking  that 
this  is  what  she  would  have  wished  done. 

4.  I  insured  my  life  at  the  time  of  my  daughter’s  birth  for  her 
benefit  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  in  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance 
Company  payable  to  her  on  my  death  in  twenty  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  insured  my  life  for  the  benefit  of  her 
mother  in  the  sum  of  $7,500.00  in  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  payable  to  her  on  my  death  in  twenty  equal  annual  in¬ 
stallments.  Shortly  after  her  mother’s  death,  I  had  my  said  daughter 
made  the  beneficiary  in  this  policy  issued  me  by  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  It  was,  and  is,  my  intention  to  prefer  my 
said  daughter  over  my  three  sons  to  the  extent  of  these  two  policies 
of  life  insurance. 

5.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandson  and  namesake,  Robert 
Elias  Spragins,  Jr.,  my  watch  and  chain. 

6.  All  the  balance  of  my  estate  of  every  sort  and  description 
real,  personal  and  mixed,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  four 
children  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike. 

7.  I  nominate  and  appoint  my  four  children  to  be  Executors  and 
Executrix  of  my  will  and  estate  with  the  power  in  one  or  more  of 
them  to  act  and  exempt  them  from  giving  bond  or  security  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such  Executors  and  Executrix.  I 
further  exempt  them  from  filing  inventory  or  having  appraisement 
made  of  my  estate  or  making  settlement  in  any  court  of  their  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  trust. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  witnesses  named  below,  this  the  31st  day  of  May,  1928. 

Robert  E.  Spragins 
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The  foregoing  instrument  was  signed  by  the  testator,  Robert  E. 
Spragins  on  the  day  of  its  date  in  the  presence  of  each  of  us  and  he 
then  and  there  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  and  at  his  request  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  we  hereunto  sign  our  names  as  attesting  witnesses,  this  the  31st 
day  of  May,  1928. 

Paul  Speake 
Harry  C.  Landman 

Filed  October  28,  1935 

W.  E.  Butler,  Judge  of  Probate 
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SPRAGINS  FAMILY  RECORDS 

Left  in  Office  of 
ROBERT  ELIAS  SPRAGINS 

The  following  family  records  were  left  in  an  envelope  marked 

“SPRAGINS  PEDIGREE" 
in  the  files  of  Robert  Elias  Spragins: 

(1) .  Copy  of  Will  of  William  Spragins,  recorded  in  1759. 

(2) .  Copy  of  Will  of  Thomas  Spragins,  recorded  in  1794. 

(3) .  Copy  of  Will  of  Reuben  Abney,  recorded  in  1809. 

(Copies  of  these  wills  have  been  included  in  the  Spragins  gen¬ 
ealogy  chapter  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin.) 

(4) .  “Spragins  Pedigree."  Copy  included  herewith. 

(5) .  Original  deed  written  with  pen  and  ink  by  Robert  Stith 
Spragins  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Elias  Carter  Spragins.  The 
deed  transfers  certain  land  from  the  Elias  C.  Spragins  estate  to  Elias 
B.  Spragins  in  partial  liquidation  of  the  estate.  (Copy  presented 
herewith.) 

The  State  of  Alabama 
Madison  County  S.S. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  whereas  under  an  order  of 
the  Court  of  Probate  for  said  County,  granted  on  the  22nd  day  of  No¬ 
vember  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  I,  Robert  S.  Spragins  as 
the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Elias  C.  Spragins  deceased,  after 
giving  the  due  and  legal  notice,  by  publication  for  three  successive 
weeks,  in  the  “Huntsville  Democrat,"  of  the  time,  terms  and  place  of 
sale,  did,  on  Monday  the  14th  day  of  December  A.  D.  1872  sell  in  the 
city  of  Huntsville,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  (among  other  of  de¬ 
cedents  lands),  the  following  described  lands,  as  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  said  decedent  to  wit: 

The  North  East  quarter  of  Section  twenty-two  (22)  township 
four  (4)  range  two  (2)  West — and  twenty  acres  off  the  south  side  of 
the  S.  E.  1/4  of  Section  fifteen  (15)  same  township  and  range,  contain¬ 
ing  180  acres  more  or  less. 

That  at  said  sale  so  had  as  aforesaid  Elias  B.  Spragins  of  said 
county  became  the  purchaser  of  the  said  land  at  and  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  that  being  the  highest  and  best  bid  there¬ 
for  (and  he  paid  the  same  to  the  said  administrator).  All  of  which 
facts  have  been  duly  reported  to  the  said  Court  of  Probate,  and  the 
Court  has  ratified  and  confirmed  said  sale,  and  has  decreed  title  to 
said  land  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser,  Elias  B.  Spragins. 
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Now  therefore,  by  right  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  premises 
aforesaid,  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  to  me  in  hand  paid  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged.  I  do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  and  confirm  to 
the  said  Elias  B.  Spragins  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  the  right,  interest, 
claim,  title  and  demand  that  the  said  Elias  C.  Spragins  had  and  held 
in  said  lands  hereinbefore  described,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  with  the  tenements,  heredetaments 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  to  him  the  said  Elias  B.  Spra¬ 
gins  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  as  administrator  as  aforesaid,  hereto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  the  15th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1873. 

(Signed)  Robert  S.  Spragins  (Seal) 
Administrator  of 
Elias  C.  Spragins,  dec’d 

SPRAGINS  PEDIGREE 

William  Spragins:  It  is  thought  from  most  authentic  facts  that 
William  Spragins  came  to  this  country  from  England  early  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  and  settled  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  of  English  extraction.  He  married  in  Henrico 
County,  but  it  is  not  known  whom  he  married.  His  wife  was  named 
Martha  as  is  shown  by  his  last  will  which  is  on  record  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia  in  Book  00  page  62.  He  moved  to  Halifax  County 
in  1710  and  settled  on  Staunton  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Catawba 
Creek. 

He  died  about  the  year  1759,  and  left  surviving  him  his  wife, 
Martha,  and  ten  children:  Thomas,  William,  Susannah,  Annie, 
Glory,  Elizabeth,  Nathaniel,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Martha.  It  is  believed 
that  his  son,  William,  moved  at  an  early  date  to  South  Carolina  and 
his  son  Nathaniel  to  Kentucky. 

Thomas  Spragins:  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Spragins  and 
was  born  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  before  his  father  moved  to 
Halifax  County.  He  was  married  to  Maacah  Abney ,  of  Henrico 
County.  Her  father’s  given  name  is  not  known;  her  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Merideth,  but  her  given  name  is  not  known. 

There  were  three  of  the  Abney  children:  Maacah,  Sarah,  and 
Reuben.  Reuben  moved  to  Halifax  County  and  died  in  1809,  hav¬ 
ing  never  married.  Sarah  married  a  man  named  Sharrar  and  lived 
and  died  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  She  had  children.  Maacah  Abney, 
as  stated  before,  married  Thomas  Spragins.  They  had  nine  (9)  chil¬ 
dren,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  were  Melchizideck,  Mel- 
chijah,  Thomas,  Elisha,  and  Samuel.  The  daughters  were  Tibitha, 
Mary,  Maacah  and  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Spragins,  the  father,  died 
sometime  in  the  year  1792,  and  his  wife  sometime  in  the  year  1794. 
His  will  is  recorded  in  Halifax  County  in  Will  Book  3,  page  104. 

Melchizideck  Spragins:  Melchizideck,  the  first  son  of  Thomas 
Spragins  I,  married  Sarah  Lanier  of  Granville  County,  North  Caro- 
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lina,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  who  survived  him.  The  sons  were 
Thomas  III  and  Melchizideck  and  the  daughters  were  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  and  Rebecca.  Melchizideck,  the  father  died  in  1810.  His  wife 
survived  him  but  a  few  years. 

Thomas  Spragins  II:  He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Spragins 
I,  and  married  Nancy  Bumpass.  They  had  eight  children,  who  lived 
to  be  grown:  John  Diggs,  born  July  16,  1794;  Thomas  IV,  born  Au¬ 
gust  20,  1797;  Elizabeth  born  June  10,  1800;  Nancy  in  the  summer  of 
1803,  Maacah  in  the  summer  of  1806;  Elisha  in  1810;  Frances  Rebecca 
in  1816,  and  Pamelia  in  1819.  They  emigrated  to  Tennessee  in  1817. 

The  second  son,  Thomas  III,  preceeded  them  to  the  Western 
Wilds,  finally  married  a  French  girl  and  settled  in  Galena,  Illinois. 
Elizabeth  married  Benjamin  Davis  of  Tennessee;  she  died  in  1834 
leaving  five  children,  Harriet  A.  R.,  Elizabeth  J.,  Martha  A.,  William 
L.,  and  John  T. 

Maacah,  the  fifth  child  of  Thomas  Spragins  II  and  Nancy  Bum- 
pass,  died  in  Tennessee  in  1820.  Mary  (evidently  one  of  the  children 
of  Thomas  Spragins  II  and  Nancy  Bumpass,  whose  name  is  erron¬ 
eously  given  here  or  above)  married  a  Mr.  Hoskins  of  Alabama,  and 
after  a  few  years  moved  to  Brazoria,  Texas,  and  died  there  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  Thomas  Spragins  II  with  his  wife  and  three  remaining 
children,  Elisha,  Rebecca  and  Pamelia,  set  out  from  Kentucky  for 
Brazoria,  Texas.  Elisha  died  at  New  Orleans  on  the  way  and  Pamelia 
and  her  mother  shortly  after  reaching  Texas.  Rebecca  married  a 
Capt.  Brown  of  Texas.  John  Diggs  Spragins,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas 
Spragins  II,  married  Almira  Baldwin  in  1822,  and  (settled  on)  Cub 
Creek  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia. 

They  had  five  children:  Ann  Eliza,  Virginia  L.,  Samuel  Thomas, 
Norman  B.,  and  Rebecca  Irene.  The  last  named  married  J.  B.  Bur- 
well  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  and  left  seven  children.  Norman  B. 
Married  Miss  Coles,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia.  Ann  C.  married 
G.  C.  Hannah  and  had  ten  children.  Virginia  L.  married  W.  M. 
Marshall  and  had  twelve  children.  John  Diggs  Spragins  died  in  his 
eightieth  year  in  Arkansas  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Colonel  S.  T. 
Spragins. 

Elisha  Spragins:  The  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Spragins  and  Maacah 
Abney  died  about  the  year  1797  unmarried. 

Samuel  Spragins:  The  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Spragins  and 
Maacah  Abney  emigrated  to  Louisiana  and  died  in  1830,  unmarried. 

Tabitha  Spragins:  The  oldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Spragins  and 
Maacah  Abney  married  Epaphroditus  White,  and  had  six  children, 
of  whom  Mary,  Betsy,  and  Maacah  are  remembered.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  White,  his  widow  married  William  Vassar  by  whom  she  had 
no  children. 

Maacah  Spragins:  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Spra¬ 
gins  and  Maacah  Abney  and  married  Rawley  White  and  had  seven 
children:  Johana,  Christopher,  Rawley,  Maacah,  Catherine,  and 
John. 
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Mary  Spragins:  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Spragins 
and  Maacah  Abney.  She  married  Charles  Galloway,  had  one  child, 
Mary,  and  died.  This  child,  Mary,  afterwards  married  Robert  Gallo¬ 
way,  her  paternal  cousin. 

Elizabeth:  The  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Spragins  and 
Maacah  Abney,  married  James  Galloway  and  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  James.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Galloway,  Elizabeth  married 
Joseph  Gentry  of  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  had  several  children  and  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  it  is  believed,  moved  to  Alabama. 

Melchijah  Spragins  I:  The  second  son  of  Thomas  Spragins  and 
Maacah  Abney,  married  Rebecca  Bolling  of  Nottoway  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Stith  and  Melchijah  II.  He  died  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  Melchijah.  His  widow  and  sons 
moved  to  Alabama. 

Melchijah  Spragins  II:  He  married  Ann  Betts  Carter  and  had 
four  children:  Thomas,  Edmunds,  Robert  Stith  Bolling,  Melchijah 
III,  and  Elias  Carter.  Thomas  Edmunds  married  Mary  Petty  and  had 
two  children,  Elias  Bruce,  who  died  unmarried  and  Mary  Thomas, 
who  married  James  R.  Walker.  Melchijah  Spragins  III  married  and 
moved  to  Okolona,  Mississippi  and  reared  a  large  family.  Elias  Car¬ 
ter  married  Anna  Word  and  had  two  children,  Katie  and  Robert 
Stith. 

Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins:  Second  son  of  Melchijah  Spragins 
II  and  Ann  Betts  Carter,  married  Sarah  Agnes  Catherine  Crutcher 
and  had  four  children:  William  Thomas,  who  died  unmarried;  Lula 
A.,  who  married  A.  E.  Mastin;  Robert  Elias,  who  married  Susan  Pat¬ 
ton  Echols,  and  Henrietta  Bruce,  who  married  Robert  W.  Brahan 
and  lives  in  Plainview,  Texas.  Mrs.  Mastin  and  Robert  Elias  Spra¬ 
gins  live  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  died 
in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  March  1875. 

Stith  Spragins:  Older  son  of  Melchijah  Spragins  I  and  Rebecca 
Bolling. 

“John  D.  Spragins  died  in  his  eightieth  year  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Colonel  T.  T.  Spragins  in  Arkansas.” 

Copied  by  V.  S.  Marshall,  1896 
Copied  by  R.  E.  Spragins,  1900 
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ROBERT  STITH  BOLLING  SPRAGINS 

From  Records  of 
MARY  IRBY  MASTIN, 

AND  OTHER  SOURCES 
Compiled  By 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS 

Second  son  of  Melchijah  Edmonds  Spragins  II  and  Anne  Betts 
Carter  was  born  December  2,  1822,  died  March  14,  1875.  He  married 
Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher,  September  24,  1856 — she  was  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Crutcher.  (See  Spragins  Genealogy 
chapter  for  detailed  information,  children,  etc.) 

Evidence  presented  in  the  Crutcher  genealogy  proves  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Crutcher,  father  of  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher  was  a  Baptist  minister 
and  further  shows  that  he  was  a  resident  of  New  Market,  Alabama. 
Records  of  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  show  that  there  was  an  arm  (or 
branch)  of  “Old  Enon  Church”  in  operation  in  New  Market.  Adding 
two  and  two,  it  appears  rather  conclusively  indicated  that  old  William 
Crutcher  was  the  minister  of  the  New  Market  “arm”  of  “Old  Enon 
Church.”  (It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  there  was  more  than  one 
Baptist  church  in  New  Market.)  (William  Echols  III  performed  mis¬ 
sionary  duty  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Huntsville 
“arm”  of  “Old  Enon  Church”  in  1824.) 

It  appears  likely  that  Robert  Stith  Spragins  was  originally  named 
Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins.  Later  he  apparently  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  had  too  many  words  in  his  name  and  dropped  the 
word  “Bolling”. 

Robert  Stith  Spragins  was  serving  as  Judge  of  Probate  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1875.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Daughters  ofl 
the  Confederacy  have  placed  the  C.S.A.  insignia  at  his  grave.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  service  in  the  Home  Guard  is  considered  to  have  been 
service  in  the  C.S.A. 

Robert  Stith  Spragins  may  have  succeeded  William  Echols  IV 
as  Probate  Judge  of  Madison  County,  Alabama.  However,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  office  was  held  by  a  “carpet-bagger”  Judge  during  the 
occupation  of  Huntsville  by  Federal  troops. 

Judge  Spragins  was  elected  alderman  in  Huntsville  in  1867, 
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(Sesquicentennial  edition  of  the  local  paper  September  11  to  17, 
1955). 

The  local  paper  reports  that  “The  records  of  the  Civil  War  pe1- 
riod  are  missing. 

“Huntsville  was  captured  in  1862  and  placed  under  martial  law. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  conditions  grew  steadily  worse.  The 
Confederacy  was  forced  to  take  the  blame  for  the  war,  just  as  Ger¬ 
many  had  to  in  World  War  I.  There  was  no  Marshall  plan,  indeed 
the  only  Reconstruction  was  that  by  Negroes,  carpet-baggers  and  scal¬ 
awags.  Huntsville  was  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  for  many  years  thereafter.” 

Robert  Elias  Spragins,  told  the  writer  that  Robert  Stith  Spra¬ 
gins  (his  father)  did  not  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army,  that  he  re¬ 
mained  at  home  and  looked  after  the  family  business,  etc.  His 
brother,  Elias  Carter  Spragins  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Infantry.  My  father,  (Robert  Elias  Spragins)  admired 
his  uncle,  Captain  Elias  Carter  Spragins,  and  changed  his  own  name 
when  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  from  Robert 
Stith  Spragins  to  Robert  Elias  Spragins.  The  widow  and  children  of 
Elias  Carter  Spragins  moved  to  Texas. 

All  descendants  of  Robert  Stith  Spragins  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  D.A.R.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  qualifying  cer¬ 
tificate  of  Mary  Irby  Mastin: 

“I,  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
upwards  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  by  right  of 
lineal  descent  in  the  following  line  from  Thomas  Carter  of  Virginia, 
who  was  born  in  Botetart  County,  Virginia  on  the  20th  day  of  March 
1758  and  died  in  Virginia  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1792  and  who 
served  in  the  War  of  The  Revolution. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Huntsville,  County  of  Madison,  State  of 
Alabama. 

Alexander  Erskine  Mastin  born  June  9,  1851  and  died  May  28, 
1920  and  Lucy  Ann  Spragins  born  September  27,  1859  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1931  were  married  October  14,  1879. 

Lucy  Ann  Spragins,  daughter  of  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins, 
born  December  2,  1822,  died  March  14,  1875  and  his  wife  Sarah  Agnes 
Crutcher,  born  August  17,  1835,  died  January  8,  1916,  were  married 
September  24,  1856. 

Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  was  the  son  of  Melchijah  Ed¬ 
munds  Spragins  II  who  was  born  1794,  died  1827  and  his  wife  Anne 
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Betts  Carter  born  November  17,  1802,  died  February  8,  1874,  mar¬ 
ried  1821. 

The  said  Anne  Betts  Carter  was  the  daughter  of  Elias  Carter  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Oliver. 

The  said  Elias  Carter  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Carter  who  was  born 
March  20,  1758  and  died  June  6,  1792. 

WAR  SERVICE  OF  THOMAS  CARTER 

Thomas  Carter  was  under  Colonel  Charles  Harrison  in  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Artillery,  in  Captain  John  Dandridge  Com- 
jany  No.  A.  as  it  stood  at  Valley  Forge. 

Thomas  Carter  enlisted  November  10,  1777.  For  three  years  he 
belonged  to  the  corps  of  Mattresses  and  on  July  20,  1779,  he  was  a 
gunner  at  Smith’s  Cave  in  Captain  John  Dandridge’s  Artillery. 

Thomas  Carter  was  discharged  March  10,  1780  from  Artillery 
Park  at  Morristown. 


REFERENCES 

Saffells  Revolutionary  Record — pages  248  to  254 

Also  Mrs.  Thelia  Spragins  Buchanan’s  National  Society  D.A.R. 
Her  National  Number,  which  is  National  No.  65741,  is  in  the  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Chapter  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.” 

(Signed)  Mary  Irby  Mastin 
National  No.  67376 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  local  newspaper  of  1875, 
(Huntsville,  Alabama): 

“Robert  Stith  (Bolling)  Spragins,  Probate  Judge,  died  March  14, 
1875.  His  death  has  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness  throughout  the 
entire  community,  and  the  County  of  Madison,  for  he  was  personally 
known  and  esteemed  by  all.  His  gentleness  of  manner  and  kindness 
of  heart  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children.  Judge  Spragins  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk 
for  Madison  County  in  1848,  which  office  he  held  continuously,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  those  who  elected  him,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  Republican  Party  and  another 
entered  upon  these  duties.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
which  he  practiced  until  November  last,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  responsible  office  of  Probate  Judge,  defeating  Hon.  F.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond  a  very  popular  competitor,  who  had  filled  the  position  before 
the  War.” 

There  is  a  legend  in  the  Spragins  family  that  Tabitha  Bruce, 
grandmother  of  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  was  descended  from 
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the  Robert  Bruce  line  of  Scotland.  The  writer  has  no  evidence  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  report,  it  is  likely  to  be  true — The  Robert 
Bruce  line  in  Scotland,  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Spottswood 
line  of  Carolyn  White  Spragins. 

Judge  Spragins  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  when  my  father 
Robert  Elias  Spragins,  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  owned  the  Spra¬ 
gins  home  on  West  Holmes  Street  in  Huntsville  where  Robert  Elias 
Spragins  was  born.  The  home  is  presently  owned  by  two  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Robert  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  Mary  Irby  Mastin  and 
Sarah  Mastin  Gill. 

It  is  reported  that  Judge  Spragins,  who  was  then  Circuit  Court 
Clerk,  transported  the  County  records  of  Madison  County  to  Jackson 
County  and  concealed  the  records  during  the  Civil  War. 

Judge  Spragins  had  two  sons:  William  Thomas  Spragins  (1857- 
1888),  Robert  Elias  Spragins  (1861-1935). 

The  Sesquicentennial  edition  of  the  local  paper  (dated  Septem¬ 
ber  11  to  September  17,  1955),  shows  a  picture  of  five  “Huntsville 
Young  Men”  taken  in  the  1870’s.  Among  them  is  Tom  Spragins. 
Tom  Spragins  was  the  older  brother  of  Robert  E.  Spragins. 

Mr.  Douglas  Taylor,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  succeeded  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Spragins  as  County  Attorney  of  Madison  County  in  1935.  After 
graduation  from  law  school,  Mr.  Taylor  worked  in  Mr.  Spragins  of¬ 
fice  in  Huntsville.  He  told  the  writer  that  at  the  first  election  in 
Madison  County  after  the  Civil  War,  Tom  Spragins  stood  in  front  of 
the  voting  booth  on  the  Public  Square  in  Huntsville,  leaning  on  a 
pick  handle.  When  a  worthy  Democrat  approached  to  cast  his  vote 
“Doug"  Taylor  said  Tom  Spragins  would  step  aside;  when  a  carpet¬ 
bagger  or  other  Republican,  white  or  black,  approached  the  booth, 
Tom  Spragins  refused  to  move.  My  father,  Robert  E.  Spragins,  told 
me  that  as  a  small  boy  he  followed  his  older  brother,  Tom  Spragins 
around  on  that  election  day  to  watch  proceedings. 

The  writer,  of  course,  never  knew  his  grandfather,  Judge 
Spragins  or  his  uncle,  William  Thomas  Spragins. 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  records  shown  on  monuments  in 

the: 


SPRAGINS  HUNTSVILLE  CEMETERY  LOT 

Sarah  A.  Crutcher,  wife  of  Robert  S.  Spragins;  born  August  17, 
1835;  died  January  8,  1916. 

Robert  Stith  Spragins,  C.S.A.;  born  December  2,  1822;  died  March 
4,  1875. 
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William  Thomas  Spragins,  born  September  14,  1837;  died  No¬ 
vember  12,  1888. 

Henrietta  Bruce  Spragins,  wife  of  Robert  W.  Brahan;  born  April 
12,  1867;  died  April  12,  1941. 

Monument  on  shaft  marked  Spragins. 

Ann  Betts  Spragins;  born  November  17,  1802;  died  December 
9,  1871. 

Infant  son  of  Robert  W.  and  Etta  S.  Brahan,  September  20,  1898. 


Chapter  XVIII 


REBECCA  B.  BOLLING 

(Wife  of  Melchijah  Spragins  I) 

Compiled  By 
W.  E.  SPRAGINS 

Rebecca  B.  Bolling  was  born  February  15,  1778  in  Nottaway 
County,  Virginia.  She  died  in  1835.  On  November  12,  1794,  she 
married  Melchijah  Spragins  I.  He  was  born  in  Halifax  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1774,  he  died  in  1812 — (for  more  detailed  information  list 
of  children,  etc.,  see  Spragins  Genealogy  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin). 

The  Rebecca  B.  Bolling  line  is  presented  in  brief  below: 

John  Rolfe  married  Dorothea  Mason,  had  a  son, 

John  Rolfe  (died  1622)  who  married  Pocahontas  (1595-1617), 
(daughter  of  Chief  Powhatan),  had  a  son, 

Thomas  Rolfe  (born  1616  who  married  Jane  Poythrees,  had  a 
daughter, 

Jane  Rolfe  (born  1656)  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Bolling 
of  Bolling  Hall,  England  (1646-1709)  they  had  a  son, 

Colonel  John  Bolling  (1675-1729)  who  married  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  John  Hartwell,  they  had  a  son,  Alexander  Bolling  (1721-1767)  who 
married  Susannah  Boling,  his  cousin  (born  1720).  They  had  a  son, 

Stith  Bolling  (born  1753)  who  married  Charlotte  Edmonds,  they 
had  a  daughter, 

Rebecca  B.  Bolling  (1778-1835)  who  married  Melchijah  Spragins 
I  (1774-1812). 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch, 
Richmond,  Virginia: 

#  #  #  # 

“John  Bolling,  son  of  the  first  Colonel  Robert  Bolling,  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Virginia,  and  Jane  Rolfe,  his  wife,  became  immensely  rich  and 
settled  in  a  place  called  ‘Cobbs’  where  he  died  in  1729.  The  ‘Cobbs’ 
then  fell  to  his  son  John,  who  died  there  in  1757  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  Thomas  Bolling.” 

*  *  #  # 

“Bolling  Hall”  is  another  famous  place  given  by  John  Bolling 
to  his  son,  Thomas.  It  was  situated  on  Bolling's  Island,  in  the  James 
River,  five  hundred  acres  of  which  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  said 
was  the  richest  spot  on  earth. 

“The  Bollings  have  always  been  true  to  the  Church  of  their 
forebears.  Col.  Robert  Bolling  was  in  the  first  Church  Convention 
in  1795.  He  was  the  trustee  of  the  Church  at  Blanford  Hills,  1815, 
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and  1837  trustee  for  building  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Petersburg, 
which  was  upon  land  he  donated.  His  son,  Robert,  of  ‘Center  Hill,' 
also  gave  a  lot  for  a  church  on  Old  Street,  besides  contributing  five 
hundred  dollars  toward  a  lot  on  High  Street,  where  Grace  Church  now 
stands. 

“Truly  the  family  has  left  a  name  and  fame  which  Virginia 
needs  to  be  proud  of,  and  in  the  coming  Jamestown  Celebration  one 
should  be  honored  by  having  the  name  recorded  among  the  noble 
founders  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Old  Dominion,  which,  through 
fire  and  sword,  have  ever  been  defended  and  upheld  by  the  patriotic 
descendants  of  Robert  Bolling,  the  emigrant. 

“We  present  the  Bolling  Arms,  which  are  engraved  on  the  family 
silver,  as  brought  over  by  Robert  Bolling,  the  emigrant,  and  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  which 
signifies  that  the  family  had  been  benefactors  of  the  church,  and  had 
possibly  built  it,  for  which  reason  alone  it  was  permitted  for  family 
escutcheons  to  adorn  churches. 

“Their  arms  are  a  shield,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  small  shield, 
called  an  escutcheon,  or  shield  of  pretense,  upon  which  the  husband 
usually  emblazons  the  arms  of  his  wife,  if  an  heiress.  This  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  eight  martlets,  or  swallows  without  feet.  The  martlet 
was  a  very  common  bearing,  time  of  Edward  IV,  and  constitutes  the 
mark  of  distinction  of  the  fourth  son.  In  this  case,  it  probably  marks 
the  eighth  son  and  heir  in  descent  to  Robert  Bolling,  the  emigrant — 
Martinet,  a  very  strict  officer,  time  of  Louis  the  XIV,  thus  signifying 
by  its  use  that  the  family  was  noted  for  being  strict  disciplinarians, 
and  adherents  to  firm  and  fixed  principles  which  has  been  truly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Bolling  family.” 

(From  the  Times  Dispatch  of  Richmond,  Virginia.) 

From  records  of:  Mary  Irby  Mastin 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  of 

Richmond,  Virginia: 

“John  Bolling,  of  Bolling  Hall,  England,  later  of  Allhallows, 
Barkin  Parish,  Tower  Street,  London,  father  of  Robert  Bolling,  who 
emigrated  to  America,  from  London.  Cudworth  in  his  history  of  the 
family,  speaks  of  the  Virginia  Bollings  as  being  now  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bollings  of  Bolling  Hall.” 

Reference:  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biology. 

*  *  *  * 

“While  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  sketch  of  this  noble 
family  within  the  limits  of  these  columns,  yet  we  will  hastily  glance 
at  their  pedigree  and  draw  forth  some  of  its  most  prominent  char¬ 
acters. 

“The  name  Bolling  is  found  very  early  in  England — first  as  Boll 
— Bollyn — Bollen — Bullen — and  finally  Bolling.  It  doubtless  hav¬ 
ing  originated  from  Bologne  as  we  read  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  John 
de  Bologne,  and  in  the  history  of  Norfolk,  England.  We  have  Simon 
Boleyn,  from  which  we  class  it  as  of  Norman  origin.  During  the 
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reign  of  Edward  IV  we  find  that  Robert  Bolling  Esquire  possessed  and 
resided  in  his  elegant  house  of  Bolling  Hall,  near  Bradford  in  York¬ 
shire,  England,  where  many  generations  of  his  ancestors  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  lived.  After  his  death,  he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  Church  at  Bradford.  This  Robert  Bolling  died  in  1483.  Boll¬ 
ing  Hall  then  passed  in  possession  in  succession  to  the  families  of 
Tristrem  Bolling  and  Sir  Robert  Tempest  (who  intermarried  with 
Rosemond,  the  daughter  of  an  heiress  of  the  former)  and  others. 

“Robert  Bolling  II,  son  of  John  Bolling  I  and  Mary  Bolling  of 
Bolling  Hall,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  lived  at  Allhallows, 
Barkin  Parish,  Tower  Street,  London  and  was  the  first  of  the  name 
to  emigrate  and  settle  in  Virginia,  he  was  born  December  26,  1646 
and  reached  Virginia  October  2,  1660.“ 

— Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  further  reported  that  Colonel  Bolling  and  Colonel  Byrd 
laid  out  the  City  of  Petersburg,  Virginia  which  was  located  on  the 
farm  of  Colonel  Bolling  and  that  together  they  also  laid  out  the  city 
of  Richmond,  which  at  that  time  was  a  small  cross  roads  village. 

— From  records  of  Mary  Irby  Mastin 


Chapter  XIX 


JOHN  ROLFE  AND  POCAHONTAS 

Information  taken  largely  from  the  records 
of  Mary  Irby  Mastin. 

Compiled  By 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  book: 

POCAHONTAS  AND  HER  DESCENDANTS 
By  Wyndham  Robinson 
Ex-Governor  of  Virginia 

“POCAHONTAS,  as  her  name  is  in  history,  and  as  she  was 
known  to  the  colonists,  NATOKA,  reported  to  have  been  her  family 
name,  or  ‘REBECCA’  as  she  was  christened,  was  born  about  1595, 
married  in  1614  and  died  at  Gravesend,  England,  1617. 

“History  does  not  offer,  nor  has  fiction  ever  depicted  a  lovelier 
character.  She  was  her  father’s  dearest  daughter,  the  idol  of  her  tribe, 
the  admiration  of  the  English,  and  the  very  pet,  as  it  were,  of  Nature 
herself. 

“Her  father  was  Powhatan,  the  great  Werowance  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  which  at  the  advent  of  the  English,  inhabited  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  falls  of  its  rivers.  He  is  described  as  a 
savage  of  a  grave  and  majestical  presence;  cruel  but  wary  and  subtle 
.  .  .  .  From  him  Pocahontas  seems  to  have  derived  all  of  his  better 
attributes  without  the  harshness  and  less  ingenious  ones.” 

“Thus  esteemed  by  her  own  people,  with  whom  she  lived  to 
womanhood,  as  the  flower  of  her  tribe,  and  titled  by  the  English 
‘The  nonparalled  of  Virginia,’  she  passed  and  repassed  on  errands  of 
love  and  bounty  between  Jamestown  (as  long  as  Smith  remained 
there)  and  her  woodland  home,  as  free  thoughted  and  unblamed  as 
Una  herself,  nor  through  her  years  of  captivity  and  married  life 
among  the  colonists,  nor  yet  while  sojourning  among  the  blandish¬ 
ments  and  seductions  of  the  Court  of  London  was  a  breath  of  scandal 
ever  known  to  touch  her  name.  We  see  her  in  history  but  by  glimpses, 
indeed,  but  these  are  all  luminous  with  moral  beauty  and  varify  one 
another  by  a  perfect  harmony  of  tint. 

“John  Rolfe  was  not  merely  a  husband  of  Pocahontas,  but  in 
truth  one  of  the  capital  figures  of  his  times.  He  was  Secretary  and 
Recorder  General  of  Virginia,  later  on,  was  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council.  He  was  the  first  of  the  English  Colonists  to  plant 
tobacco  and  apply  European  skill  and  energy  to  the  culture  of  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Rolfe  and  Dorothea  Mason  and  grandson  of 
Eustan  Rolfe  and  Johanna  Jenner. 
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“This  family  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Book  (1086). 
Of  this  special  branch  of  the  family  there  is  a  record  of  them  as  own¬ 
ers  of  Heacham  Norfolk,  England,  where  they  still  lived  as  far  back 
as  1560.  An  old  registry  given  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Brathwayte  with 
the  above  information  was  contributed  by  her  to  a  magazine,  ‘Wide 
Awake’  in  November  1886. 

The  name  Rolfe  is  Danish,  which,  softened  by  the  clime,  became 
Rollo  in  Normandy.  It  first  occurs  in  history  about  A.D.  600,  when 
Rolfe  Krate  was  King  of  Denmark.  It  was  brought  to  England  in  the 
person  of  Rolfe  or  Rollo,  who  accompanied  one  of  the  first  Vikings 
who  overran  England.  Without  seeing  reason  to  claim  or  disclaim 
for  John  Rolfe  descent  either  from  the  king  or  count,  we  think  he  may 
very  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  sprung  from  some  Danish  family 
(not  a  mean  one,  he  states)  of  that  name,  one  of  the  many  of  that 
race  who  remained  permanently  in  England  after  the  Danish  Con¬ 
quest. 

“From  a  time  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  past,  the  Rolfes  have  re¬ 
sided  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  still,  on  their  ancestrial  pos¬ 
sessions,  some  may  reside.  From  that  county  the  stock  John  Rolfe 
emigrated  to  America. 

“POCAHONTAS  was  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Argali,  April  13, 
1613,  by  treachery  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Indians  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  colonists.  She  was  brought  to  Jamestown,  where 
she  was  held  prisoner  for  a  long  time,  but  kindly  treated.  There  she 
was  taught  the  ways  of  civilization  and  Christian  religion,  which  she 
professed  on  her  wedding  day. 

“It  was  during  Pocahontas’  detainment  at  Jamestown,  that  she 
met  John  Rolfe.  There  sprang  up  the  love  that  culminated  in  that 
happy  union,  as  well  as  sealed  the  pact  between  the  savages  and  the 
whites.  When  the  news  of  this  romance  was  brought  to  Powhatan,  he 
sent  his  brother,  Opechice,  as  his  deputy,  who  gave  Pocahontas  in  the 
church  to  be  the  wife  of  Rolfe,  about  April  5,  1614.  There  are  many 
forms  of  heroism  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Not  secretly  nor  shame¬ 
facedly,  but  openly,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Dale,  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  and  her  rude  kinsmen  of  the  forest,  he  avowed  the  high,  pure 
and  loving  motives  and  feelings  which  actuated  him  to  unite  himself 
with  that  noble  savage  in  Christian  wedlock.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker 
performed  the  ceremony  in  the  first  Christian  church  erected  in  the 
dominion  of  Virginia.  (Note:  Church  of  England.) 

“After  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1615,  they  went  to  England.  Poca¬ 
hontas  was  presented  at  court  by  Lady  Delaware  and  was  received 
gracefully  by  Queen  Anne. 

“According  to  another  authority,  ‘Through  Centuries  Three’ 
(Squires)  she  is  said  to  have  developed  smallpox  while  on  her  return 
to  Virginia,  and  was  put  off  at  Gravesend  where  she  died  in  March 
1617.  Her  husband  died  in  1622,  leaving  their  only  son,  Thomas,  in 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Rolfe,  who  raised  him  to  manhood. 

“In  1640  Thomas  decided  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  patrimon- 
ical  property,  Virginia,  16  miles  from  Richmond.  He  married  Jane 
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Poythress,  whose  home  was  near  Varina,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

“Thomas  Rolfe  was  a  man  of  substantial  means,  brave,  loyal  and 
possessing  the  public  confidence,  it  was  evidenced  by  the  government 
granting  him  Fort  Chickahominy  with  400  acres  of  land  and  all  the 
boats  and  ammunition  to  maintain  it  with  six  other  men  for  three 
years. 

“After  this  time  it  was  to  become  a  part  of  his  estate.  He  had 
only  one  child,  a  daughter  Jane,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Bolling, 
a  descendant  of  Robert  Bolling  Esquire,  of  Bolling  Hall,  Bradford, 
England.  They  had  only  one  son,  John  Bolling,  who  married  Mary 
Kennon.  From  this  union,  many  are  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas, 
namely:  The  Blairs,  (founders  of  William  and  Mary  College)  Ran¬ 
dolphs;  Flemings;  (Peers  of  Scotland  as  far  back  as  Alexander  III); 
Gays;  Eldridges;  Murrays;  (descendants  of  the  ancient  clan  of  that 
name);  Walkes;  Carys;  Meades;  (Aide  to  General  Washington);  Rob¬ 
ertsons;  (descendants  of  the  King  of  Scotland);  Douglas  (heir  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton);  Copelands,  (a  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Harri¬ 
son,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence);  Davies;  Tazewells 
(descendants  of  the  knight  of  that  name  during  the  reign  of  the  ‘Con¬ 
queror’);  Whittles;  Cabells;  and  others.” 

The  above  is  quoted  from  book  by:  Governor  Wyndham  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Virginia. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  Lelia  Venable  Mason 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  American: 

“POCAHONTAS,  beautiful  Indian  Princess,  has  thousands  of 
descendants  in  the  South.  All  of  whom  are  entitled  to  royal  descent, 
through  her  father,  Chief  Powhatan,  the  great  Werowance  and  ruler 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  which,  at  the  advent  of  the  British  inhabited 
Virginia  from  the  seaboard  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Genealogy  and 
Historic  Societies  of  the  Sunday  American  and  in  response  to  a 
deluge  of  inquiries  for  genealogical  information  concerning  this 
Indian  Maiden  and  her  husband,  John  Rolfe,  I  have  prepared  a 
lineage  chart,  which  should  prove  of  benefit  to  all  parties  interested. 

“Owing  to  the  length  of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be 
published  in  installments.  It  is  taken  from  the  book,  ‘Pocahontas  and 
Her  Descendants’  written  by  Wyndham  Robertson,  at  one  time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia.  This  valuable  book  is  out  of  print  and  very  hard 
to  obtain,  and  the  Sunday  American  is  performing  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  many  descendants  of  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe,  by 
devoting  its  space  to  this  interesting  and  highly  important  genealogy. 

“The  numbers  that  appear  in  the  chart  denote  the  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  Pocahontas. 

“Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Chief  Powhatan,  was  baptized  and  mar¬ 
ried,  1614  to  John  Rolfe,  a  son  of  John  Rolfe  and  Dorothea  Mason 
(Ref.  Mag.  Wide  Awake)  left  issue;  I.  Thomas  Rolfe,  born  1616,  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Poythress,  left  issue,  one  child,  Jane  Rolfe,  died  1676;  mar¬ 
ried  *1675,  Col.  Robert  Bolling,  (1646-1709).  Issue,  one  child,  Col. 
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John  Bolling,  (1675-1729),  (member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses),  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Kennon,  daughter  of  Richard  Kennon  (member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses).  Left  issue;  John  Bolling,  Major,  (1700-1757), 
married  1728,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Archibald  Blair,  died  1775; 
Jane  Bolling,  (1702-1766),  married  Col.  Richard  Randolph,  (1690- 
1748)  Mary  Bolling  born  1711,  married  Col.  John  Fleming  (1697- 
1766.  Elizabeth  Bolling,  born  1709,  married  Dr.  William  Gay;  Mar¬ 
tha  Bolling  (1715-1749),  married  1727,  Thomas  Eldridge,  died  1754. 
Anne  Bolling,  married  James  Murray.” 

CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  BOLLING 

“Thomas  Bolling,  (1735-1804)  married  Elizabeth  Gay;  John 
Bolling  (1737-1794),  married  Martha  Jefferson,  sister  of  President  Jef¬ 
ferson;  Col.  Robert  Bolling,  (1738-1769),  married  first  Baru  Burton; 
second  Susan  Watson;  Mary  Bolling,  born  1744,  married  1761,  Rich¬ 
ard  Bland.  (1730-1766);  Sarah  Bolling,  born  1749,  married  John 
Tazewell  (Clerk  of  the  Revoluntionary  Convention)  (1775-1776); 
Archibald  Bolling,  born  1750,  married  1770,  Sarah  Car,  second  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Randolph;  third,  married  widow  Byrd,  fourth  married 
widow  Clark;  Anne  Bolling,  born  1752,  married  William  Dandridge.” 

*  *  #  # 

(See  Chapter  XXIII  for  Spragins-Bolling  Line.) 

Dr.  Bannister,  who  served  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
(Episcopal  Church)  of  Huntsville,  Alabama  for  about  forty  years  and 
was  a  Chaplain  in  the  Confederate  Army  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Rolfe  and  Pocahontas.  Dr.  Bannister  baptized  the  writer  about  sixty- 
eight  years  ago.  I  of  course,  have  no  recollection  of  this  event,  but  I 
do  remember  Dr.  Bannister.  He  was  tall  and  slender,  gray  eyed,  wore 
a  long  black  coat  (about  half  way  between  his  hips  and  knees)  and 
wore  what  we  called  a  Stove  Pipe  hat.  Such  hats  were  unusual  then 
as  now. 

Dr.  Bannister  lived  on  Adams  Avenue  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
There  is  a  large  tree,  perhaps  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  center  of  the  street  opposite  the  old  Bannister  home.  Traffic  is 
forced  to  detour  around  the  tree.  There  is  a  legend  in  Huntsville 
that  Dr.  Bannister  protected  the  tree  during  his  life  time.  Since  his 
death  there  has  been  a  fight,  accompanied  by  newspaper  publicity, 
about  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  over  a  new  proposal  to  remove  the 
tree.  (The  tree  has  now  been  cut  down  (May  15,  1956).  Annual  rings 
indicate,  age  of  three  201  years.) 

Descendants  of  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  F.  F.  V.,  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  Colonial 
Dames,  etc. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS  II 
"(BILL  SPRAGINS  II)” 

By  STEWART  V.  SPRAGINS 
(Captain  U.  S.  Air  Force) 

WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS,  JUNIOR 
Lieut.  Army  Air  Corps 

Killed  in  action  21  January  1945  in  the  E  T  O 

Age  21  years 

Bill  Spragins  was  born  20  March  1923.  His  parents  were  Eliz¬ 
abeth  McMullen  and  William  Echols  Spragins.  Most  of  Bill’s  school 
days  were  spent  in  Los  Angeles  area  while  some  of  his  summers  were 
spent  visiting  his  father  and  relatives  in  the  East. 

From  an  early  age,  Bill  demonstrated  his  well  rounded  ability 
and  personality.  He  always  enjoyed  sports  and  companions  while 
doing  exceptionally  well  in  his  academic  work.  In  1938  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  valedictorian  at  John  Burroughs  Junior  High  School  (9th  grade). 
Besides  winning  this  academic  honor,  he  joined  in  all  other  phases  of 
school  life — Civic  Club,  the  Advisory  Group,  and  all  school  sports, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  basketball. 

During  the  fall  of  1938,  Bill  entered  Los  Angeles  High  School. 
During  his  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  years  he  participated  fully  in 
all  school  activities.  He  won  a  letter  on  the  varsity  basketball  team 
both  years.  All  during  this  period  he  won  a  place  in  the  Periclean 
Society,  an  academic  honor  society,  and  was  elected  to  the  student 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Student  Business  Organization. 
His  Senior  year  was  outstanding,  besides  being  valedictorian,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  graduating  class,  and  president  of  the  student 
body.  He  played  guard  and  captained  the  varsity  basketball  team. 
His  top  athletic  recognition  was  his  being  placed  on  the  All  High 
School  Athletic  Team  of  California.  The  following  quotation  is  from 
his  Commencement  and  Valedictory  Speech. 

“Understanding  of  Others — Essence  of  Peace 

Strange,  isn’t  it — that  we  are  sitting  here  this  evening  quietly  and 
peacefully  looking  into  the  future  with  the  optimism  of  youth,  while 


BILL  SPRAGINS  II 

See  Chapter  XX. 


ROBERT 


ELIAS  SPRAGINS  II 


See  Chapter  XXI. 


BILL  GROWER,  CAPT.,  U.  S.  N.  BILL  SPRAGINS  III  CHUCK  SPRAGINS 

Son  of  my  friend,  Trygve  Groner,  my  (Age,  18  months)  son  of  Stewart  and  Displayed  by  proud  god-father  Stewart 

mother  was  very  proud  of  my  namesake  Carolyn  Spragins.  Spragins.  Ruth  P.  Spragins  is  proud  god- 

baby,  Bill  Groner,  forty  odd  years  ago.  Bill  mother.  Chuck  is  now  the  youngest  member 

is  now  6  feet  tall,  weighs  200  pounds.  of  the  Spragins  family. 


ROBERTA  SPRAGINS  WATTS  JANE  ABBOTT  SPRAGINS 

A  Bumper  Crop  of  God-Daughters.  (W. 
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across  the  seas  tragedy  and  chaos  are  tearing  at  the  bleeding  heart  of 
Europe.  Ironical,  isn’t  it — that  we  speak  of  peace  at  a  time  like  this. 
And  yet,  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  tolerance  and  understanding.” 

He  had  the  choice  of  a  VMI  appointment  but  chose  Stanford 
University  for  his  college  work.  He  picked  Stanford  for  two  reasons. 
First,  he  wanted  to  study  law  with  the  idea  of  eventually  entering  the 
diplomatic  service.  Second,  when  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  he  was 
impressed  by  a  Stanford  basketball  team.  Bill  always  wanted  to  play 
for  Stanford  from  that  point  on.  Success  followed  him  to  college  and 
he  was  placed  on  the  freshman  basketball  team  as  well  as  being  elected 
president  of  the  Freshman  Class  (’41-’42).  Bill  played  on  the  Stanford 
varsity  basketball  team  his  sophomore  year  but  he  did  not  complete 
this  year  because  he  entered  the  armed  service  1  March  1943. 

Bill  entered  the  Air  Cadet  Program  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  His 
training  was  as  follows — basic  training  at  Springfield,  Missouri;  pre¬ 
flight  training  at  Santa  Ana,  California;  primary  training  at  Fulare, 
California;  basic  at  Merced,  California;  and  advanced  training  at 
Douglas,  Arizona.  After  receiving  his  wings  and  commission  at  Doug¬ 
las,  Arizona,  23  May  1944,  he  reported  for  duty  as  pilot  (B-17)  4  June 
1944,  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  After  final  combat  readiness  training  at 
Roswell,  Bill  and  crew  reported  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Army  Air  Pool, 
24  August  1944.  Bill  and  crew  sailed  by  ship  for  England  and  arrived 
at  their  East  Anglican  Air  Base  (north  of  London)  in  late  December 
1944. 

After  arriving  at  his  English  base,  he  was  put  immediately  into 
combat.  His  crew  must  have  flown  ten  to  fifteen  missions  from  the 
time  of  their  arrival  to  the  time  of  their  last  flight.  On  one  of  the 
interim  flights  the  crew  had  experienced  a  fuel  line  malfunction  over 
the  Continent  and  had  made  an  emergency  landing  in  Belgium  to 
have  the  discrepancy  corrected.  The  crew  returned  to  the  English 
base  the  day  following  the  emergency  landing. 

On  20  January  1945,  B-17  #176  aborted  prior  to  the  target  and 
returned  to  the  home  base  with  engine  difficulty.  The  aborting  crew 
was  relieved  on  176  and  Bill  and  crew  were  assigned  to  fly  176  on 
the  Mannheim  strike  on  21  January  1945.  The  mission  departed 
for  Germany  at  0630  hours  (6:30  a.m.).  After  being  air  borne  two 
hours,  one  engine  developed  trouble  and  was  feathered  (cut  off). 
Since  the  formation  was  not  into  enemy  defenses,  the  aircraft  was 
aborted  and  brought  home. 
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A  B-17  on  three  engines  with  a  full  bomb  load  and  full  fuel 
load,  less  two  hours  of  flying  time,  produces  a  marginal  situation.  An 
abort  under  this  condition  would  have  been  an  established  policy.  If 
the  crew  had  chosen  to  continue  on  the  mission,  the  aircraft  could  not 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  formation  and  would  have  been 
fair  prey  for  Nazi  fighters  and  flack.  The  flight,  now  at  2000  feet 
altitude,  returned  to  East  Anglica  to  land  at  about  1030  hours.  The 
control  officer  ordered  the  crew  to  go  off  shore  40  miles  and  salvo  the 
bomb  load.  This  policy  may  or  may  not  have  been  standard.  A  heavy 
three-engine  landing  with  high  explosives  aboard  is  not  desirable! 
Plane  176  headed  for  the  salvo  area,  never  to  return.  The  nine  crew 
members,  including  Bill,  were  never  seen  or  heard  from  again. 

What  could  have  happened  to  176  in  this  twenty  minute  flight? 
The  aircraft  was  now  lightened  by  four  hours  of  fuel-consuming  fly¬ 
ing.  Three  engines  could  easily  handle  the  aircraft  while  in  the  air. 
If  another  engine  failed  when  out  forty  miles,  the  aircraft  could  re¬ 
turn  safely  to  land.  A  total  of  two  failures  would  not  have  caused  the 
disaster.  An  engine  fire  is  a  different  matter  and  could  have  caused 
this  accident.  Once  an  engine  fire  became  uncontrollable,  ditching 
is  the  only  alternative.  Ditching  in  the  Wash  or  North  Sea  is  certain 
death  after  five  minutes  in  the  freezing  cold  water.  Salvo  difficulty 
can  be  eliminated.  The  aircraft  had  sufficient  power  and  altitude  to 
keep  a  safe  separation  above  the  water.  Enemy  propeller  fighters 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  their  loss.  A  lone  crippled  bomber 
would  not  be  a  very  fair  fight  with  an  enemy  fighter  flight.  The 
fighters  or  engine  fire  with  the  icy  waters  below  would  most  likely 
be  the  cause  of  this  loss. 

If  the  immediate  commanders  of  Bill  and  his  crew  are  partially  to 
blame  for  this  tragedy,  we  do  not  know.  The  point  remains  that  Bill 
was  killed  at  the  wheel  of  his  B-17  carrying  out  his  orders  and  his 
duty.  The  tragedy  seems  the  greater  when  one  sees  such  an  outstand¬ 
ing  youth  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country  before  he  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  attitudes  in  the  business  of  life.  And  for 
Bill  Spragins  II,  his  business  very  likely  would  have  continued  to  be 
for  his  country  and  for  peace  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

Stewart  V.  Spragins 
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ROBERT  ELIAS  SPRAGINS  II 

Captain  U.  S.  Air  Force 
By 

CHARLES  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS 
(Major  U.  S.  Infantry) 

ET  AL 

“No.  15227  CLASS  of  1945 
Killed  in  Action,  May  12,  1951,  in  Korea, 

Aged  28  Years. 

‘Lilie,’  or  Bob  as  he  later  became  known,  was  born  on  February 
12,  1923  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Marion  B. 
Spragins  (1st  Lt.  WW  I)  and  Georgia  Lowry  Spragins,  Bob’s  other 
relative  with  Army  and  Air  Force  Service  include:  his  grandfather: 
Maj.  W.  H.  Echols,  U.S.A.  and  C.S.A.,  U.S.M.A.  Class  of  '58;  his  great 
uncle:  Col.  C.  P.  Echols,  U.S.A.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of  ’91;  his  uncle: 
Major  W.  E.  Spragins,  WW  I,  and  Major  Gen.  R.  L.  Spragins,  U.S.A., 
Ret.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of  ’13;  his  brother;  1st  Lt.  M.  B.  Spragins,  Jr., 
.  WW  II  (not  on  Active  Duty);  and  his  cousins:  Maj.  Gen.  O.  P. 
Echols,  U.S.A. F.,  Ret.;  Col.  M.  P.  Echols,  U.S.A.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of 
'19;  Lt.  Col.  R.  B.  Spragins,  U.S.A.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of  '39;  Capt. 
C.  E.  Spragins,  U.S.A.F.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of  ’45;  1st  Lt.  S.  V.  Spra¬ 
gins,  U.S.A.F.,  U.S.M.A.,  Class  of  ’49;  and  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  H.  Lowry, 
U.S.A.F. 

At  an  early  age  Bob  displayed  many  of  those  qualities  which  later 
helped  him  become  a  fine  soldier  and  gallant  gentleman.  In  his 
second  year  of  high  school  Bob  entered  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland.  While  there  he  became  very  active  in  athletics,  winning 
letters  in  football  and  wrestling.  He  became  captain  of  the  wrestling 
team  during  his  last  year  there  and  managed  to  carry  a  heavy 
academic  load  at  the  same  time.  He  was  voted  the  most  popular  stu¬ 
dent,  elected  president  of  his  class  and  of  the  student  body  in  1941. 

Since  childhood  he  knew  he  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point  and 
always  said  he  would  come  out  with  his  wings.  In  order  to  better 
prepare  himself,  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  for  a  year. 
While  there  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 
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On  July  1,  1942  Bob  trudged  up  the  hill  to  the  greatest  military 
academy  in  the  world.  He  was  a  wonderful  type  of  young  man  to  send 
to  this  great  institution.  He  had  all  the  desirable  attributes  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  officer.  In  addition  to  his  already  recognized  leadership  in  high 
school,  he  had  a  cool  head,  good  judgment,  sincere  determination  and 
a  deep  sense  of  righteousness  and  fair  play.  And  to  top  it  all,  he  had 
the  behavior  of  a  genuine  southern  gentleman.  That  was  the  plebe 
who  eventually  became  famous  in  Co.  ‘C-2’  for  his  easy-going  phil¬ 
osophy  that  carried  him  over  the  rough  spots  of  a  cadet  career  at 
West  Point. 

Bob  was  happiest  while  flying  and  it  was  a  proud  and  memorable 
day  for  him  when  he  graduated  with  his  wings.  He  chose  fighters  and 
was  stationed  at  Napier  A.F.B.,  Dothan,  Alabama,  and  later,  at  Hun¬ 
ter  Field,  Georgia.  In  February  1946  he  was  sent  to  Germany  where 
he  flew  P-47s.  After  his  return  from  overseas  he  was  stationed  at  Las 
Vegas  A.F.B.,  Nevada,  where  he  was  assigned  to  an  F-80  Group. 

Bob  went  to  Korea  in  February  1951  and  was  assigned  to  an  F-80 
jet  command.  He  then  began  a  series  of  long  and  daring  missions. 
During  one  of  his  earlier  low  flying,  ground  strafing  missions,  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  shell  went  through  the  fuselage  of  his  plane.  Bob  brought 
his  plane  back  safely. 

His  last  mission,  on  May  12,  1951,  was  a  low  napalm  run.  His 
napalm  tank  was  hit  by  a  projectile,  which  set  it  on  fire  and  which 
tore  the  wing  from  the  plane.  The  aircraft  was  flying  low  and  im¬ 
mediately  crashed  into  the  ground  and  burst  into  flames.  The  crash 
occurred  in  North  Korea  close  to  Chorwon.  Death  came  instan¬ 
taneously. 

His  squardron  commander  said  that  Bob  had  been  performing 
duties  calling  for  rank  as  high  as  Major  and  that  his  value  to 
the  squadron  had  been  tremendous.  An  additional  tribute  to  Bob 
is  quoted  below  from  a  letter  from  his  Squadron  Commander,  Major 
R.  E.  Koons: 

“Captain  Spragins  was  a  superior  officer,  who  served  in  a 
thorough  manner,  regardless  of  the  task  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
We  in  this  squadron  deeply  regret  losing  him,  both  because  of  his 
capabilities  and  for  his  friendship  which  was  greatly  valued  by  every¬ 
one  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  Weyland, 

commanding  the  Far  East  Air  Forces,  speaks  for  itself: 

“The  valiant  part  Captain  Spragins  played  in  aiding  the  United 
Nations  to  preserve  the  ideals  of  freedom  will  be  long  remembered  by 
the  members  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces." 
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Bob’s  loss  to  his  family  and  friends  is  irreplaceable,  but  we  of  his 
family  and  friends,  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he  found  “a  soldier’s 
resting  place,”  and  in  so  doing  courageously  upheld  the  highest  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  service,  and  meritoriously  fulfilled  the  motto  of  his: 
Alma  Mater:  “Duty,  Honor,  Country.” 

By  his  classmates:  C.  E.  Spragins,  E.  J.  Mason,  and  J.  B.  Hearin, 

Jr- 

Taken  from:  Assembly  Association  of  Graduates,  U.S.M.A., 
January,  1952,  Vo.  X. 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS  III 
HIS  SPRAGINS  ANCESTORS 

From  Records  of  the 
COLONIAL  DAMES 
Compiled  by 
Mary  Irby  Mastin 

Note:  William  Echols  Spragins  III,  bom  June  2,  1954  is  a  son  of 
Stewart  V.  Spragins  (Captain  U.  S.  Air  Force)  and  his  wife,  Carolyn 
White  Spragins;  he  is  presently,  the  youngest  individual  of  the  young¬ 
est  generation  of  the  Spragins  family.  W.  E.  S. 

OFFICIAL  COPY  OF  SPRAGINS  LINE 
Taken  from  Colonial  Dames  Records 

I.  William  Echols  Spragins  III,  born  June  2,  1954;  son  of 

II.  Stewart  Van  Vliet  Spragins,  born  November  17,  1926,  married 
July  18,  1949,  Carolyn  White;  born  September  18,  1938. 

Son  of 

III.  Robert  Lily  Spragins,  born  November  12,  1890,  married  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1915,  Marguerite  Van  Vliet;  born  October  16,  1894. 
Son  of 

IV.  Robert  Elias  Spragins,  born  October  14,  1861,  died  October  27, 
1935,  married  December  27,  1886,  Susan  Patton  Echols;  born 
February  17,  1864,  died  March  25,  1918. 

Son  of 

V.  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  born  December  2,  1822,  died  March  14, 
1875,  married  September  24,  1856,  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher;  born 
August  17,  1835,  died  January  8,  1916. 

Son  of 

VI.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  II,  born  (about  1794,  died  1827, 
married  1820,  Anne  Betts  Carter;  born  November  17,  1802, 
died  February  8,  1874. 

Son  of 

VII.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  I,  born  1774,  died  1812,  married 
(about)  November  12,  1794,  Rebecca  B.  Bolling;  born  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1778,  died  1835. 

Son  of 

VIII.  Thomas  Spragins,  born  1720,  died  1792,  married  Maacah 
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Abney,  died  1794.  They  lived  in  Henrico  County,  moved  to 
Halifax  County,  Virginia,  in  1740. 

Son  of 

IX.  William  Spragins,  died  1759,  married  Martha . 

CHART 

VII.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  I,  born  1774,  died  1812,  married 
November  27,  1794,  Rebecca  B.  Bolling;  born  February  16, 
1778,  died  1835. 

Daughter  of 

VIII.  Stith  Bolling,  bom  May  11,  1757,  married  October  10,  1776, 
Charlotte  Edmunds. 

Son  of 

IX.  Alexander  Bolling,  born  March  12,  1721,  died  June  11,  1761, 
married  December  25,  1747,  Susanna  Bolling;  born  June  16, 
1728. 

Son  of 

X.  John  Stith  Bolling,  born 
February  28,  1686,  died 
1727,  and  Elizabeth  Hart¬ 
well. 

Son  of 

XI.  Col.  Robert  Bolling,  born 
December  26,  1646,  died 
July  17,  1708,  married 

1675,  Jane  Rolfe;  died 
1778. 

Son  of 

John  and  Mary  Bolling  of  Barkin  Parish,  London,  England. 

Jane  Rolfe,  daughter  of 

Thomas  Rolfe,  married  Jane  Poythress 

Son  of 

John  Rolfe,  died  1622,  married  April  5,  1614,  Pocahontas; 
born  1595,  died  1617,  Gravesend,  England. 

References:  Stith-Bolling  Family,  in  William  and  Mary  Quarter¬ 
ly,  Vol.  21,  page  182-185;  Major  John  Stith  Record  of  Service  as  Bur¬ 
gess  of  Charles  City  County,  1685-1686,  Col.  Robert  Bolling  Record 
of  Service  as  Burgess  of  Charles  City  County,  1692-1704,  and  marri¬ 
ages,  etc.,  Virginia  History  Magazine,  vol.  22,  page  104;  Robert  Bol- 


Daughter  of 

Robert  Bolling,  Jr.,  bom  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1682,  died  1749,  and 
Anne  Cocke;  born  January  27, 
1706,  died  1749. 

Son  of 

Col.  Robert  Bolling,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1646,  died  July  17,  1708, 
married  1681,  Anne  Stith. 
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ling  Jr.  Record  of  Service  as  Burgess  of  Prince  George  County,  1723- 
26-30  and  marriage  to  Anne  Cocke,  1706,  in  William  and  Mary  Quar¬ 
terly,  vol.  21,  page  104-184;  Stith  Bolling  marriage,  (widow  Hartwell) 
and  Will  recorded,  naming  his  children,  in  William  and  Mary  Quar¬ 
terly,  vol.  23,  page  145;  Alexander  Bolling  record  as  Burgess  of  Prince 
William  County,  1756-57-58-59-60-61-66-67,  in  Virginia  Historical 
Magazine,  vol.  22,  page  104-5,  his  Bible  Record,  with  births  and  deaths 
of  his  family  in  vol.  23,  page  422;  Spragins-Bolling  line,  to  Melchijah 
Edmunds  Spragins  in  Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  22,  page  309; 
Spragins  line,  thence  to  date,  in  family  Bible. 


Chapter  XXIII 


CAROLYN  WHITE  SPRAGINS 
SPOTSWOOD  LINE 

Brief  taken  from  The 
Matthews  H.  Tardy  Spotswood  Volume 

Compiled  by  Matthews  H.  Tardy 
Briefed  by  W.  E.  S. 

Brief  taken  from  The  Matthews  H.  Tardy  Spotswood  Genealogy. 

Briefed  by:  W.  E.  S. 


N«te:  First  number  with  name  is  consecutive,  (serial  number).  The  second 
number  is  generation  number.  For  example,  Carolyn’s  serial  number  is  (673)  and 
her  generation  number  is  (18) ),  (Since  De  Spottiswoode  No.  (1)). 


(673)  Carolyn  (18)  Clary  White  married  July  18,  1949  to  Stewart 
V.  Spragins,  have  two  children: 

Dorothy  Webb  Spragins,  bom  August  8,  1951. 

William  Echols  Spragins  III,  born  June  2,  1954. 

Carolyn  White  Spragins  was  daughter  of: 

(565)  Addison  (17)  White,  born  Huntsville,  Alabama,  August  30, 
1884,  lawyer,  died  October  12,  1943.  Married  Carolyn  Clary  Webb, 
December  21,  1927.  Addison  White  was  son  of: 

(314)  Lucy  Spotswood  (16)  Matthews,  born  July  29,  1854,  died 
July  26,  1939,  married  December  23,  1876  to  David  Irvine  White,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1851 — December  14,  1935.  Lucy  Spotswood  Matthews 
was  daughter  of: 

(161)  Lucy  Ann  (15)  Spotswood,  February  17,  1818-November  1, 
1874,  married  January  26,  1843,  Luke  Matthews,  September  20,  1796 — 
August  1,  1875.  Lucy  Ann  Spotswood  was  daughter  of: 

(72)  Elliott  (14)  Spotswood,  born  1782  in  Virginia,  died  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Alabama,  June  1,  1839,  married  in  Virginia,  to  Sally  Dandridge 
Littlepage,  born  May  17,  1790,  died  June  5,  1854,  both  buried  in 
Huntsville,  Eliott  Spotswood  was  son  of: 

(33)  Capt.  John  (13)  Spotswood,  born  in  Virginia,  June  7,  1748, 
died  about  1800.  Officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  owned  estates  of  “Sedley  Lodge”  and 
“Nancy  Grove”.  Married  September  19,  1771,  Sally  Rowsie,  daughter 
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of  Col.  John  Rowsie  of  Farmers  Hall,  Essex  County,  Virginia.  Capt. 
John  Spotswood  was  a  son  of: 

(28)  John  (12)  Spotswood,  married  in  1745,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Commodore  William  Dandridge  of  the  British  Navy;  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Man  of  War  “Ludlow  Castle”.  This  John  Spotswood 
died  May  6,  1756,  he  was  a  brother  of  (32)  General  Alexander  (13) 
Spotswood  whose  wife  was  a  niece  of  General  George  Washington. 
General  Alexander  Spotswood,  a  graduate  of  Eaton  College,  served 
as  C.  O.  of  the  “Spotswood  Legion”  and  regimental  commander  of 
the  2nd  Virginia  regiment  in  the  Revolution.  (Heitmans  Historical 
Register,  page  377.) 

(28)  John  (12  Spotswood  was  a  brother  of  (29)  Ann  Catherine 
(12)  Spotswood  who  married  Bernard  Moore  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  She  was  the  great  grandmother  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
the  great,  great,  grandmother  of  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

(28)  John  (12)  Spotswood  was  a  son  of: 

(27)  Governor  Alexander  (11)  Spottiswoode  who  was  born  in 
Tangiers,  Africa  in  1676,  he  was  bred  in  the  army  x  x  x,  served  with 
distinction  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  wounded  in  the 
breast  at  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  August  13,  1704.  Alexander  Spot¬ 
tiswoode  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the  Man  of  War  “Depford”  June  20, 
1710.  He  brought  over  with  him  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  hereto¬ 
fore  denied  to  Virginians,  although  guaranteed  to  English  subjects  by 
Magna  Charter.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  from  1710  to  1723.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  act  making  tobacco  notes  the  medium  of  ordi¬ 
nary  circulation  and  they  were  used  as  currency  in  the  Colony  for 
a  long  time.  Being  a  master  of  the  military  art,  he  kept  the  Militia 
under  excellent  discipline. 

In  1716  Governor  Spottiswoode  made  the  first  complete  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  passage  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He  was  proficient 
in  mathematics  and  skilled  in  architecture.  He  built  the  Octagon 
Powder  magazine  at  Williamsburg,  afterward  so  famous  in  the  time 
of  Governor  Dunmore;  rebuilt  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
made  improvements  in  the  Governor’s  Mansion  and  the  gardens.  He 
was  styled  the  Tubal  Cain  of  Virginia  and  was  the  pioneer  of  iron 
manufacture  in  America. 

He  married  Anne  Butler,  daughter  of  Richard  Bryan,  Esquire, 
of  Westminister.  She  derived  her  middle  name  from  James  Butler, 
Duke  of  Ormond,  her  Godfather.  The  children  of  Governor  Spot- 
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tiswoode,  at  various  times;  Americanized  their  name  to  Spotswood. 
Governor  Spottiswoodie  was  a  son  of: 

(26)  Doctor  Robert  (10)  Spottswoodie  who  “being  born  to  physic” 
was  appointed  by  King  Charles  II,  Physician  to  the  Governor  -and 
garrison  at  Xangiers.  He  went  there  with  the  Earl  of  Middleton, 
where  he  died  in  1688  x  x  x.  Dr.  Robert  Spottiswoodie  was  a  son  of: 

(21)  Sir  Robert  (9)  Spottiswoode  who  was  born  in  1596.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  merit.  (Patricks)  As  his  knowledge  of 
law  became  conspicuous,  King  James  VI  appointed  him  one  of  the 
extra  ordinary  Lords  of  Sessions  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  King  Charles  I,  Lord  President  of  the 
College  of  Justice  and  Secretary  for  Scotland,  which  appears  by  an¬ 
other  Charter,  dated  1636.  Charles  I  having  a  little  before  this  time 
erected  the  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh  pleaded  with  Sir  Robert  to  part 
with  his  lands  of  New  Abbey,  in  1634,  which  he  gave  as  part  of  a 
patrimony  to  his  new  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh.  Though  Sir  Robert 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  it  is  certain  that  the  price  was  never 
paid.  The  estate  of  the  Bishop  being  soon  thereafter  abrogated.  The 
King  in  1641  “by  a  signature  made  by  his  royal  hand”  restored  Sir 
Robert  to  his  former  rights,  and  gave  back  his  title  deeds,  but,  he 
being  obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  faction,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Kingdom,  “so  his  signature  never  passed  the  seals”  and  the  estates 
remained  in  possession  of  the  crown.  Sir  Robert  married  in  1629, 
Bertha,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Morrison  of  Preston 
Grange,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Sir  Robert 
died  on  the  scaffold  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Stewarts.  Sir  Robert  was  a 
son  of: 

(13)  Rev.  John  (8)  Spottiswoode  who  succeeded  his  cousin  John, 
son  of  Ninian,  as  heir  of  Spottiswoode.  He  was  born  in  1565.  He  be¬ 
came  an  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  of  high  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Kingdom.  (History 
Church  of  Scotland)  (Crawford).  In  the  year  1620  he  sold  the  Barony 
of  Spottiswoode  to  three  brothers  named  Bell,  with  whom  and  their 
heirs  it  remained  until  it  was  again  purchased  by  the  Spottiswoodes  in 
1700.  Before  this  time,  the  Archbishop  had  purchased  other  estates, 
among  them  that  of  the  Barony  of  Dorsay  in  Fife.  He  married  Rach¬ 
ael,  daughter  of  David  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  son  of  the  family 
of  Edgill  xxx.  He  died  in  London  December  2,  1639,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age  and,  by  the  King's  orders,  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  Westminister  Abbey.  Bishop 
John  (8)  Spottiswoode  was  the  son  of: 
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(8)  Rev.  John  (7)  Spottiswoode,  who  was  born  in  1509  and  al¬ 
though  young  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  College  of  Glasgow  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  (M.A.)  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.).  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  piety.  Theology  having  been  his  chief  study,  he 
became  an  ornament  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Spottiswoode’s 
Church  History).  He  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Patrick  Chrichton 
xxx.  He  died  in  1585,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  (8)  John  (7) 
Spottiswoode  was  the  son  of: 

(6)  William  (6)  Spotiswoode,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hoperingle 
of  Forsonee.  They  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Jean  Spottis¬ 
woode,  who  married  William  Hays  of  Barra,  an  honorable  cadet  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Tweedale  from  whom  Roeena  and  Alder- 
glowns  are  descended.  William  Hays  was  a  man  of  great  bravery,  he 
accompanied  King  James  IV  to  England  on  his  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  for  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1533. 

(6)  William  (6)  Spottiswoode  was  a  son  of: 

(5)  James  (5)  Spottiswoode,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
Johnson,  progenitor  of  the  Marquis  of  Armondale,  (omitted  in  the 
Peerage.)  He  was  a  son  of: 

(4)  Henry  (4)  Spottiswoode  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
II.  In  many  authentic  writs  he  is  designated  nephew  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lighton.  He  was  a  son  of: 

(3)  Robert  (3)  Spottiswoode  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  II  and  King  Robert  III.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lighton  of  Wishaver,  in  the  County  of  Forfar,  who  was  a 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Lighton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Murray, 
then  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  son  of: 

(2)  John  (2)  Spottiswoode  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  David 
Bruce  and  was  in  great  favor  with  that  Prince,  being  a  witness  in 
many  of  his  charters  and  other  deeds.  He  built  a  church  at  the  old 
Tower  of  Spottiswoode,  called  the  White  Chapel,  vestiges  of  which 
remained  until  1880.  He  also  gave  an  altar  vase  to  the  St.  James 
Church  at  Roxburgh. 

He  was  a  son  of: 

(1)  Robert  De  Spottiswoode  (1)  who  was  born  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III  who  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  Throne  in  1249  and 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  King  Edward  I  of  England  in  1296.  Robert  de  Spottiswoode  died 
during  the  reign  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 
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“The  name  of  Spottiswoode  was  assumed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands  and  Barony  at  Spottiswoode,  in  the  Parish  of  Gordon  and 
County  of  Berwick,  Scotland,  about  the  time  that  sur-names  were 
first  used  in  the  Kingdom.  Tradition  says  that,  the  male  line  of  the 
ancient  barons  of  Spottiswoode  failing,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II,  a  younger  son  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Gordon  of  the  same 
county,  married  the  heiress  and  adopted  the  name  of  Spottiswoode.” 

Note:  The  Spottiswoode  Coat  of  Arms  will  be  shown  in  the 
M.  H.  Tardy  Book.  The  last  Serial  Number  in  the  Spotswood  gen- 
eology  is  number  792.  (This  brief  covers  some  twenty.) 

“Note:  Attention  is  called  to  (88)  Ann  Hill  (14)  Carter  (of  the 
Spotswood  Line)  who  was  born  at  Shirley,  Virginia  in  1773  and  mar¬ 
ried  as  second  wife  Gov.  Henry  Lee,  who  was  born  in  1756  and  was 
for  three  years  Governor  of  Virginia  and  her  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  the  celebrated  cavalry  officer  of  the  Revolution  under 
the  sobriquet  “Lighthorse  Harry  Lee”. 

They  had  six  children. 

Note:  Carters  and  Bollings  also  appear  in  the  Spragins  line. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Matthews  H.  Tardy  book  on 
geneology: 

“until  January  1,  1752  the  English  year  began  in  March;  for 
before  then  New  Year’s  day  in  England  was  the  25th  of  March. 

This  usage,  prevailed  in  the  English  Colonies  in  America.” 

#  •  *  # 

“The  history  of  the  ballot  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  begins  with 
the  first  legislative  assembly  in  Jamestown  in  1619.  At  first  every 
plantation  was  entitled  to  suffrage  then  counties  and  the  Parishes  of 
the  Counties;  voting  was  not  only  a  right  and  duty  but  it  was  com¬ 
pulsory.  Up  to  1633,  each  plantation  or  hundred  was  represented  by 
a  Burgess.  At  that  time  the  county  was  divided  into  eight  shires.  ‘All 
to  be  governed,  as  in  England’.” 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  in  the  Virginia  Colony  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century  a  decided  aristocracy  x  x  x.” 

“In  the  Colony  of  the  Carolinas  it  was  different.  There  it  was 
under  proprietary  government.  There  we  had  orders  of  nobility.  This 
nobility  was  composed  of  first  the  Landgraves  and  secondly  the  Cir- 
ciques.  The  charter  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Proprietors  au¬ 
thorized  the  establishment  of  a  nobility  in  the  Province  or  Colony, 
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but  required  that  those  composing  it  should  be  selected  only  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 

*  *  *  # 

“There  shall  be  just  as  many  Landgraves  as  there  are  Counties, 
and  twice  as  many  Caciques  and  no  more.” 

#  #  *  * 

“The  Palatine  was  not  an  order  of  nobility.  It  was  a  single 
executive  office,  the  Supreme  head  of  the  government  and  higher 
than  the  nobility.”  x  x  x  x 

“In  point  of  education,  the  Virginians  x  x  x  x  x  in  the  18th 
Century  were  unquestionably  better  off  than  any  other  Colony.” 

Note:  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  presently  has 
a  house  of  Burgesses. 

Note:  (673)  Carolyn  (18)  Clary  White  advises  that  her  sister 
and  her  grandmother  spell  the  name  Spottswood. 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  XXIII 

CAROLYN  WHITE  SPRAGINS 
SPOTTSWOOD  LINE 

(Royalty  Section) 

Brief  taken  from  chart  compiled  and  drawn  by 
Matthews  H.  Tardy 
Briefed  by  William  E.  Spragins 

Ethelwolf  married  Osburga;  had  a  son 

Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  England  (849-901);  he  married  Lady 
Ealthwith,  a  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucil  and  had  a  son 
Edward  the  Elder,  he  had  a  son 
Edmond  I,  King  of  England;  he  had  a  son 
Edgar  the  Peaceful,  who  had  a  son 
(33)  Ethelred  II,  King  of  England;  he  had  a  son 
Edmond  II,  King  of  England;  he  had  a  son 

Edward  the  Exile  who  married  Princess  Agatha,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  II,  Emperor  of  Germany.  They  had  a  daughter 
Lady  Margaret  of  England,  who  married 
Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scotland;  they  has  a  son 
David  I,  King  of  Scotland;  he  had  a  son 

Prince  Henry,  who  married  (27)  Lady  de  Warren  (died  1178) 

She  was  a  great  granddaughter  of 

William  the  Conqueror  and  his  wife  (134)  Lady  Maud  of  Flan¬ 
ders. 

#  *  *  * 

Prince  Henry;  he  had  a  son 

David  Earle  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  a  daughter 
Lady  Isabel,  who  married 

(26)  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale.  They  had  a  son 

(25)  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale;  he  had  a  son 

(24)  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  had  a  son 

Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland  (1274-1309)  he  had  a  daughter 

(23)  Lady  Margery,  who  married 

(22)  Walter  Lord  High  Stewart.  They  had  a  son 

Robert  II,  King  of  Scotland;  he  had  a  daughter 

(19)  Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  who  married  (18)  Sir  David  Lindsay 

and  had  a  son 
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Alexander  Lindsay,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  five  Lindsays  down 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  Lindsay,  who  had  a  daughter 
Rachel  Lindsay,  who  married  the 

Most  Rev.  John  Spottiswoode  (1565-1639)  (See  Chapter  XXIV) 
Gov.  Alexander  Spottiswoode  (1676)  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Spottiswoode. 

The  straight  Spottswood  Line  starts  with  Robert  de  Spootis- 
woode.  ^ 


Anne  Butler  Bryan,  wife  of  Governor  Alexander  Spottiswoode 
was  a  descendant  of 

Roger  Bigood  (15  generations)  also  of  William  the  Lion  (16  gen- 
erations).  .  .  .  . 


Mary  Dandridge,  wife  of  John  Spotswood  (died  1756)  (son  of 
Governor  Spottiswoodie);  she  was  descended  from 
Richard  Lord  Delaware  (1577-1618)  via  eight  generations  of 
Wests) 

Lord  Delaware  was  descended  from  Sir  Roger  Delaware,  etc. 

*  *  *  « 


Coat  of  Arms  for  the  families  of  the  following  Spottswood  an¬ 
cestors  are  shown  on  the  chart: 

Spottswood 

Dandridge 

West. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  chart: 

References  for  Ancient  Lines. 

Magna  Charter  Barons  and  Their  American  Descendants.  Chas. 
H.  Browning.  Phil.  1908. 

Americans  of  Royal  Descent.  Chas.  H.  Browning.  Philadelphia, 
3rd  and  7th  Edition. 

Lineage  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 

Dictionary  of  The  Peerage  and  Baronet  Age  of  Great  Britain 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  1898  London. 

Some  Colonial  Dames  of  Royal  Descent.  Chas.  H.  Browning, 
Philadelphia  1900. 

A  Royal  Lineage — Ann  R.  Watson — Richmond  1901. 

Harlein  Publications — Visitation  of  The  Heralds. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Peerage  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland — Bernard  and  Ashworth  Burke. 

Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Knight 
Bernard  Burke — London  1908. 
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ROBERT  L.  SPRAGINS 

Major  General  U.S.A.  (Retired) 

And  Sons 

ROBERT  B.  SPRAGINS 

Colonel  Infantry  U.S.A. 

CHARLES  E.  SPRAGINS 

Major  Infantry  U.S.A. 

STEWART  V.  SPRAGINS 

Captain  U.S.  Air  Force 

By  William  Echols  Spragins 

ROBERT  L.  SPRAGINS 

Major  General  U.S.A.  (Retired) 

Robert  L.  Spragins  was  born  on  Echols  Hill,  Huntsville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  November  12,  1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  E.  Spragins  and 
Susan  Echols  Spragins.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  Hunts¬ 
ville.  Then  he  entered  the  University  of  Alabama  where  he  remained 
until  notified  that  he  had  received  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  After  this  notice  was  re¬ 
ceived,  he  attended  the  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  until  after  passing  his  entrance  examinations  to  West 
Point.  Then  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  until  his  West 
Point  vacancy  occurred. 

He  matriculated  at  West  Point  March  1,  1909  and  was  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1913.  Following  his  being  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  infantry,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  19th 
Infantry  Regiment.  With  this  regiment  he  participated  in  the  Fun- 
ston  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1914. 

Lieutenant  Spragins  married  Marguerite  Van  Vliet,  a  daughter  of 
General  R.  C.  Van  Vliet,  January  27,  1915. 

In  World  War  I,  he  was  G  3  (operations  war  planning  and 
training  officer)  on  the  Staff  of  the  101st  Division.  He  was  with  the 
1st  Division  as  a  Battalion  Commander  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  Germany  after  the  armistice. 
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In  World  War  II,  he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
(December,  1941),  and  the  subsequent  defense  of  Hawaii,  serving  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division.  In  May  1942,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  as  a  result  of  action  at  Pearl  Harbor 
he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General.  He  was  assigned  to  the  95th 
Division. 

In  December  1942,  General  Spragins  was  transferred  from  the 
95th  Division  and  sent  to  Guadalcanal.  He  participated  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi;  also,  in  the  offensive  which  drove 
the  Japs  from  Guadalcanal.  He  took  part  in  the  landings,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  defense  of  the  Russell  Islands.  For  his  service  in  the  Guadal¬ 
canal  Campaign  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  The  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  Guadalcanal  Campaign. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  General  Orders  No.  70,  Headquar¬ 
ters  XIV  Corps: 

“AWARDS  OF  THE  PURPLE  HEART 

1.  Under  provisions  of  Army  Regulations  600-45,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  August  8,  1932,  as  changed,  a  Purple  Heart  is  awarded  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Spragins  03591  U.S.A.  for  wounds  received  as  a  result 
of  enemy  action  at  Guadalcanal,  Solomon  Islands  on  January  18, 
1943. 

#  #  *  * 

By  command  of  Major  General  Patch: 

A.  A.  White, 
Colonel,  G.S.C., 

Chief  of  Staff.” 

The  War  Department’s  citation  of  General  Spragins  for  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal  recited  these  facts: 

“As  Corps  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Spragins  conceived  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  Corps  plan  for  the  general  offensive  operations  launched 
January  10,  1943,  and  terminated  on  February  9,  1943.  The  opera¬ 
tion  resulted  in  crushing  all  Japanese  resistance  on  Guadalcanal  and 
the  capture  of  large  quantities  of  enemy  arms,  equipment  and  ma¬ 
teriel.  By  his  careful  supervision  he  contributed  materially  to  the 
successful  execution  of  the  corps  plan.  His  frequent  presence  with 
the  forward  elements  during  the  attack,  without  regard  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  was  an  example  of  courage  that  served  to  inspire  troops 
to  sustained  effort.” 

The  War  Department’s  citation  in  connection  with  the  Silver 
Star  award  recites  that  the  award  was  made  for  gallantary  in  action 
on  January  30,  1943,  at  Guadalcanal,  and  states  in  part  as  follows: 

“When  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  attempting  a  crossing  of  the 
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Bonegi  River,  enemy  troops  allowed  one  platoon  to  cross,  then  laid 
down  rifle,  machine-gun  and  mortar  fire  from  concealed  positions, 
pinning  down  the  troops  that  had  crossed  the  river  and  holding  the 
main  body  of  troops  in  their  position  of  poor  cover  along  the  beach. 
General  Spragins  who  was  accompanying  the  battalion,  noted  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  withdrawing  the  troops  already  across  the  river,  or  of 
moving  the  other  forces  to  their  aid.  In  spite  of  constant  enemy  fire, 
he  worked  his  way  along  the  beach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by 
exposing  himself  for  short  periods  of  time,  drawing  enemy  fire,  he 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  enemy.  With  this  information,  he  then 
directed  mortar  fire  from  the  nearest  available  position  until  the 
machine-gun  installation  of  the  enemy  were  eliminated.  By  this  action 
he  made  possible  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  who  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  aided  in  the  later  successful  crossing." 

General  Spragins  was  returned  from  Guadalcanal  in  May  1943, 

and  as  a  result  of  the  Guadalcanal  action  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
General.  He  was  assigned  to  the  71st  Division  as  Commanding 

General. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  he  was  sent  to  France  as  Commanding 

General  of  the  44th  Infantry  Division. 

The  44th  Infantry  Division  (General  Spragins  commanding)  took 
part  in  a  defensive  action  near  Lunneville,  France,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1944  attacked  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Lunneville  and 
after  a  three-day  battle  in  which  a  sharp  flanking  maneuver  was 
used,  made  a  clean  break  through  of  the  German  line. 

Two  days  of  this  battle  were  used  up  in  a  frontal  type  of  attack 
in  compliance  with  a  written  order  from  higher  headquarters.  Gen¬ 
eral  Spragins  recommended  before  this  attack  a  sharp  flank  attack, 
but  it  was  thought  at  higher  headquarters  the  resistance  would  not  be 
heavy  (see  General  Dean's  letter  herewith)  and  that  a  sharp  flank 
attack  would  mix  elements  of  the  division  and  delay  the  subsequent 
advance  so  the  order  for  the  frontal  attack  stood. 

That  attack  failed  with  heavy  losses.  The  sharp  flank  attack  that 
succeeded  was  General  Spragins’  own  plan  and  the  order  for  its 
execution  was  issued  by  him  orally  and  in  person  to  his  assembled 
subordinates  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  battle.  The  flank 
attack  was  executed  by  the  reserve  regiment  (114th  Infantry)  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  with  surprising  success  against  strong  re¬ 
sistance  (paragraph  three,  Dean’s  letter). 

The  Division  advanced  rapidly  forward  and  broke  through  an¬ 
other  German  position  near  St.  Georges,  France,  crossed  the  Rhine- 
Marne  Canal,  crossed  the  Saar  River,  captured  Saarburg,  an  impor¬ 
tant  communications  center,  and  advanced  further  eastward  securing 
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a  bridge  head  through  the  Vosges  Mountains  to  facilitate  passage  of 
other  troops  to  the  east  thereof. 

Contrary  to  the  original  plan  of  higher  headquarters,  General 
Spragins’  Division  disposed  on  a  twenty-five  mile  front,  met  and  de¬ 
feated  an  attack  west  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  by  the  130th  Panzer 
Lehr  (tank)  Division,  the  remainder  of  the  553rd  German  Infantry 
Division  and  elements  of  other  units  (paragraph  3c,  Dean’s  letter) 
against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  corps  of  which  the  44th  Division  was 
a  part,  dhe  130th  Panzer  Lehr  Division,  (later  on  December  16, 
1944)  spearheaded  the  break-through  of  the  German  forces,  near 
Aachen,  in  the  battle  of  the  Ardennes  Forest. 

A  week  or  so  before  this  defense  west  of  the  Vosges  was  made, 
written  orders  were  received  from  higher  headquarters  to  the  effect  that 
the  44th  Division  was  to  go  through  the  Vosges  Mountains  cover  the 
left  flank  of  the  Army  from  east  of  the  Vosges  and  advance — etc.  For 
four  or  five  days  General  Spragins  had  advised  higher  headquarters 
repeatedly  that  the  attack  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Seventh 
Army  would  occur  west  of  the  Vosges  with  the  objectives  of  capturing 
Luxheim  and  Sarreburg,  (both  important  communication  centers), 
and  blocking  the  mountain  passes  in  rear  of  Seventh  Army  troops. 
(During  the  attack  two  prisoners  of  the  130th  Panzer  Lehr  concurred 
to  G-2  44th  Division  these  objectives  of  the  reenforced  130th  Panzer 
Lehr.) 

General  Spragins  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  dis¬ 
obeying  written  orders  of  higher  headquarters  purely  because  of  a 
map  study.  He  disposed  all  his  artillery  including  all  that  of  the  XV 
Corps  which  was  attached  to  his  division  in  a  position  to  cover  a 
defense  west  of  the  Vosges,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  beach 
head  established  by  one  of  his  regiments  (324th)  east  of  the  Vosges. 
He  placed  the  71st  Infantry  Regiment  in  a  defensive  position  cover¬ 
ing  one  suitable  tank  approach  west  of  the  Vosges,  and  placed  the 
114th  Infantry  in  reserve  between  the  two  other  regiments  in  such 
a  position  that  it  could  rapidly  cover  the  second  suitable  tank  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  position. 

The  130th  Panzer  Lehr  hit  the  Corps  Armored  Cavalry  and  was 
not  even  slowed  up  perceptably.  Word  of  the  attack  of  the  130th 
Panzer  Lehr  was  received  by  General  Spragins  from  the  Corps 
Armored  Cavalry.  He  gave  orders  for  the  114th  Infantry  to  move 
into  the  previously  selected  defensive  position.  A  couple  of  hours 
later  a  phone  call  came  to  General  Spragins  from  the  Corps  Com- 
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mander.  The  Corps  Commander  advised  of  the  130th  Panzer  attack 
and  asked  what  General  Spragins  could  do  about  it.  His  reply  was: 
“The  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  double  time  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  fast  as  possible.  That  is  what  you  ordered  me  to  do  was  it 
not?”  The  Corps  Commander  said,  “My  God!  quit  joking.  This  is 
serious.”  General  Spragins  said,  “I  disobeyed  your  order  of  a  week 
or  more  ago.  The  artillery  and  two  infantry  regiments  are  in  suitable 
defensive  positions.  The  third  regiment  started  moving  two  hours  ago, 
alternate  quicktime — doubletime.” 

After  the  attack  of  the  130th  was  repulsed  and  they  were  in  re¬ 
treat,  the  Corps  Commander  visited  General  Spragins  and  said,  “Do 
you  know  you  are  far  ahead  of  the  100th  Division  on  your  right? 
General  Spragins  said,  “Yes”.  The  Corps  Commander  said,  “Are 
you  covering  your  flank?”  General  Spragins  replied,  “Yes.  You  re¬ 
member  once  before  I  covered  an  Army  flank  in  violation  of  your 
orders.”  The  Corps  Commander  answered,  “Yes,  and  you  have  my 
undying  appreciation  for  it.” 

Covering  a  twenty-five  mile  front  with  one  division  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  If  the  wrong  avenues  of  approach  are  defended,  the  result 
is  calamitous.  In  this  defense,  very  fortunately,  avenues  of  approach 
were  selected  correctly,  and  properly  covered  by  artillery  and  other 
supporting  troops.  Again  if  the  44th  Division  had  been  struck  in  the 
flank  (including  its  artillery)  while  marching  in  column  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  tanks,  the  division  would  have  been  destroyed.  If  plans  and 
operations  had  not  “clicked”  correctly,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  might 
have  occurred  over  the  44th  Division  and  said  division  might  have 
been  annihilated. 

After  the  engagement  with  the  130th  Panzer  Lehr  Division,  the 
44th  Division  advanced  and  attacked  northwardly  and  captured  the 
formidable  Fort  Simsorhoff  of  the  Maginot  line,  suffering  only 
minor  losses. 

Pursuant  to  orders,  the  7th  Army,  of  which  the  44th  Division 
was  a  part,  on  December  16th  took  over  defensively  the  greater  part 
of  the  3rd  Army  front,  in  addition  to  the  7th  Army  front,  thus  re¬ 
leasing  the  3rd  Army  for  a  counter  attack  against  the  German  “bulge”. 
The  44th  Division  at  the  time  General  Spragins  was  relieved  as  Com¬ 
manding  General  (on  account  of  physical  disability)  was  still  en¬ 
gaged  defensively  on  these  fronts.  General  Spragins  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  marked  success  of  his  division  was  being  considered  for 
Corps  Commander. 
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General  Spragins  was  relieved  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
44th  Infantry  Division  as  of  February  16,  1945.  General  Dean  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Commanding  General  of  the  44th  Division.  General 
Spragins  was  transported  from  France  by  hospital  transport  plane. 
He  was  sent  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  D.S.M.  was  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following 
citation: 

“Major  Gen.  Robert  L.  Spragins,  commanding  the  44th  Infantry 
Division  from  15  August  to  29  December  1944,  displayed  exceptional 
skill  in  the  supervision  and  preparation  of  his  command  for  overseas 
movement  and  demonstrated  superior  tactical  judgement  during  the 
campaign  in  France.  His  untried  division,  advancing  against  a  well 
defended  enemy  position  in  the  Embermenil-Leintrey-Fort  Manon- 
viller  sector,  shattered  the  German  resistance  with  such  force  that  the 
enemy  became  disorganized  and  a  breakthrough  was  made. 

In  this  action  against  veteran  enemy  divisions,  his  command  de¬ 
stroyed  one  German  infantry  division  and  forced  elements  of  two 
others  to  withdraw.  Continuing  the  forward  pressure  despite  rain, 
mud,  and  the  first  snowfall  of  the  year,  his  division  maintained  an 
aggressive  rate  of  advance  over  difficult  terrain.  On  20  November  the 
division  entered  Sarrebourg  and  drove  the  Germans  from  the  city. 

Disposing  his  troops  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  back,  with  heavy 
losses,  an  enemy  counterattack  intended  to  sever  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  he  then  advanced  to  the  Maginot  line  and  drove  the  Germans 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hottviller.  Throughout  these  operations  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  foresight  and  leadership  of  Gen.  Spragins  contributed 
materially  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  France  campaign.” 

After  leaving  the  hospital  he  was  retired  on  account  of  physical 
disability,  at  the  expiration  of  his  accumulated  annual  leave. 

In  addition  to  two  Distinguished  Service  Medals,  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart,  General  Spragins  has  been  awarded  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Mexican  Invasion  Medal,  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Medal  of  Ecuador,  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  the  World  War  I  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of  Occupation 
of  Germany  Medal,  and  numerous  campaign  theatre  ribbons,  includ¬ 
ing  Pacific  and  European  theatres. 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  a  general  order  of  the  Seventh  Army 
citing  the  44th  Infantry  Division  of  which  General  Spragins  was  com¬ 
manding  general. 
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“HEADQUARTERS  SEVENTH  ARMY 

APO  US  ARMY 

23  November  1944 

GENERAL  ORDER) 

NUMBER  112) 

TO  BE  READ  TO  ALL  TROOPS 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  44TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION:  First  in¬ 
troduced  into  combat  the  latter  part  of  October  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  FORET  DE  PARROY,  you  drove  the  Germans  from  their  re¬ 
maining  strongpoints  in  the  forest  and  by  continued  and  active  pa¬ 
trolling  kept  the  enemy  from  any  offensive  action  in  this  section. 

As  the  left  assult  division  of  the  XV  Corps,  in  its  attack  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  SAVERNE  GAP  you  attacked  on  the  morning  of  13  No¬ 
vember  overcoming  strong  enemy  resistance  after  heavy  fighting.  By 
a  brillant  flanking  movement  you  captured  VACOURT  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  a  large  German  force  defending  BOIS  DE  LA 
GARENNE.  On  the  17th,  striking  swiftly  to  the  East  you  captured 
BOIS  DE  LA  GARENNE  in  the  face  of  savage  enemy  counter-attacks. 

The  same  day  you  struck  suddenly  toward  the  important  road 
center  of  RECHICOURT,  keeping  the  enemy  off  balance,  forcing 
him  from  his  prepared  position  pursuing  his  scattered  units  tirelessly, 
and  liberating  AVICOURT,  MOUSSEY,  AUTRE  PIERRE.  With¬ 
out  respite,  you  continued  to  attack  and  by  the  19th  had  taken 
RECHICOURT,  ST.  GEORGES  and  FOULCNY.  Hundreds  of 
prisoners  and  much  equipment  were  captured.  By  this  action  you 
assisted  immeasurably  in  accomplishing  the  final  defeat  and  disorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  bewildered  enemy  in  your  sector. 

Your  tireless  efforts  and  relentless  pursuit  of  the  enemy  resulted 
in  the  liberation  of  SARREBOURG  on  20  November. 

By  nightfall  of  the  21st  you  stood  ready  to  reduce  the  few  re¬ 
maining  positions  guarding  the  northern  entrance  to  the  SAVERNE 
GAP. 

Your  outstanding  accomplishments  against  a  strong  and  experi¬ 
enced  enemy  indicate  a  high  standard  of  training  and  discipline  and 
reflect  a  splendid  moral  on  the  part  of  your  Division. 

Men  of  the  44th  Infantry  Division,  by  your  valor,  skill  and  de¬ 
termination  you  have  contributed  another  bright  page  in  the  history 
of  your  fine  Division. 

s/t/  A.  M.  Patch 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.A., 
Commanding 

Reproduced  by:  Hq  44th  Inf  Div,  25  Nov  44. 

DISTRIBUTION: 

To  include  Platoons” 
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The  following  is  copied  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  November 
22,  1944: 

“7TH  ARMY  WINS  SARREBOURG 

44th  Div.  Doughboys 
Credited  With  Capture 


Sarrebourg,  37  airline  miles  east  of  the  German  border,  was  cap¬ 
tured  yesterday  by  the  44th  Division  of  the  7th  Army. 

Its  capture  culminated  an  intensive  northeastern  push  by  Amer¬ 
ican  infantrymen  who  toppled  over  a  dozen  nearby  towns  within  24 
hours  before  entering  Sarrebourg  itself.  All  enemy  strength  in  force 
in  this  area  was  described  as  shattered. 

Capture  of  Sarrebourg,  with  a  peacetime  population  of  8,000, 
won  for  the  Americans  a  hub  dominating  two  important  railway  lines 
and  a  strongpoint  on  the  highway  to  Strasbourg,  35  miles  southeast. 

The  44th  Division,  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Spragins, 
of  Alabama,  was  credited  in  today's  dispatches  with  many  of  the  7th 
Army’s  recent  important  gains.  It  is  made  up  mostly  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  National  Guard  units. 

Advanced  6th  army  group  headquarters,  Nov. 

21 — Scores  of  Vosges  Mountain  towns  fell  to  the  U.  S.  7th  Army  today 
as  the  Germans  dropped  back,  offering  only  desperate  but  erratic 
rear  guard  actions. 

Greatest  gains  were  made  east  of  Lunneville,  where  Heming, 
northern  anchor  of  the  main  German  defense  line  before  the  Vosges 
peaks,  and  a  dozen  nearby  towns  were  taken  in  a  powerful  thrust  to¬ 
ward  Sarrebourg. 

All  enemy  strength  in  this  area  has  been  shattered  and  the  only 
opposition  came  generally  from  isolated  enemy  groups  throwing  in  a 
few  last  shots  before  surrender. 

Farther  south,  advances  of  equal  depth — about  seven  or  eight 
miles — were  also  made  and  the  road  hub  of  Cirey  was  occupied,  plus 
four  other  nearby  towns. 

In  the  east,  where  doughfeet  have  had  some  of  the  toughest  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  rain-soaked  and  heavily-forested  Vosges,  the  Germans  were 
several  miles  east  of  Ran  L'Etape  and  were  driven  out  of  the  tiny  vil¬ 
lage  of  La  Touche.  South  of  St.  Die,  called  the  “hole  of  death"  in 
World  War  I,  Americans  have  taken  Foucharupt  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Meurthe  River. 

Gains  were  also  made  on  the  southern  end  of  the  7th  Army  lines 
as  U.  S.  troops  pushed  several  more  miles  east  of  Corcieux.  The 
town  of  Anould  was  captured  after  a  stiff  fire  fight  to  the  north. 

The  PW  take  since  the  7th  Army  offensive  started  last  week  has 
swelled  beyond  the  3,000  mark. 

44th  Keeps  Pace 

The  forty-fourth  Infantry  Division  under  Major  General  Robert 
L.  Spragins,  who  was  Patch’s  chief  of  staff  on  Guadalcanal,  was  keep- 
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ing  pace  with  an  advance  of  12  miles  or  more  to  the  northeast  through 
Siewiller  to  within  18  miles  of  the  Saar  border  of  Germany. 

Other  Seventh  Army  troops  seized  Mittelbronn,  eight  miles  east 
of  Sarrebourg  and  gateway  to  the  Saverne  Pass. 

Farther  south  Major  General  John  W.  O’Daniel’s  Third  Division 
crossed  the  Meurthe  river,  smashed  the  German  defenses  on  the  east 
bank  between  Raon  L’Etape  and  St.  Die  and  advanced  another  two 
miles  to  the  east. 

Other  Seventh  Army  troops  advanced  to  within  a  mile  north  of 
St.  Die  and  occupied  Clefcy,  eight  miles  south  and  gateway  to  the 
Bonhomme  Pass  through  the  Vosges.  Only  light  to  moderate  resist¬ 
ance  was  being  encountered. 

*  *  #  # 

At  a  later  date  the  following  appeared  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes: 

“44TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

Committed  to  first  action  in  the  Vosges  sector.  Rallied  from 
vicious  German  counter-attack.  Advanced  slowly  through  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  One  of  its  battalions  given  unit  citation  for  distinguished 
action.  In  December  in  onslaught  against  the  Maginot  line,  turned 
back  twenty  counterblows  in  force,  accounting  for  600  enemy  casual¬ 
ties.  Rolled  deep  into  Europe,  crossing  the  Rhine,  capturing  Man- 
heim  and  smashing  into  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  On  V-E  Day  made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Fifth  Army  coming  up  from  Italy.” 

In  the  September  1953  issue  of  Generals  of  The  Army,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  included: 

“SPRAGINS,  ROBERT  L., 

MAJ.  GEN.  (Ret.)  (03591) 

Note:  The  following  article  was  extracted,  with  minor  changes, 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  Alumni  News  with  permission  of 
that  publication  and  supersedes  the  biographical  sketch  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Generals  Of  The  Army  in  July  1953. 

‘Military  careers  hold  for  some  men  lives  of  color,  adventure,  and 
genuine,  courageous  service  for  their  countrymen.  The  life  of  Major 
General  Robert  L.  Spragins  is  made  up  of  such  components. 

His  contribution  is  already  well-known  to  most  Alabamians. 
With  a  long  career  of  military  service  behind  him,  he  was  made  a 
temporary  colonel  in  1941  and  with  the  24th  Division,  participated 
in  the  Battle  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  He  remained  in  a 
defense  capacity  in  the  Central  Pacific  theatre  until  May  1942,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  the  U.  S.  and  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  As¬ 
signed  to  the  95th  Infantry  Division  he  was  immediately  called  to 
the  South  Pacific  by  the  commander  of  that  Theatre  where  he  served 
in  defensive  operations  on  Guadalcanal  as  Chief  of  Staff,  XIV  Corps. 

When  the  U.  S.  fullscale  attack  was  launched,  General  Spragins 
planned  and  directed  the  execution  of  the  offensive  to  put  the  Jap- 
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anese  off  the  island  of  Guadalcanal.  This  was  the  first  ground  of¬ 
fensive  won  by  the  U.  S.  in  World  War  II  and  the  first  major  cam¬ 
paign  ever  lost  by  the  Japanese.  General  Spragins  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the  Silver  Star  for  his  part  in  the 
victory.  During  the  offensive  he  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Bonegi  River  and  was  given  the  Purple  Heart. 

After  the  Gaudalcanal  victory,  the  General  remained  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  covering  Guadalcanal,  Russell  Islands,  Tulagi,  and  Florida 
Islands.  In  July  1943,  he  was  again  recalled  to  the  U.  S.  where  he 
was  promoted  to  major  general  and  assigned  to  the  71st  Division  as 
its  commander.  He  headed  the  organization  and  training  of  this  di¬ 
vision  until  August  1944,  when  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  44th 
Division  en  route  to  France.  He  led  the  division  in  action  in  France 
and  Germany.  A  second  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  called  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  DSM,  was  awarded  him  for  exceptional  tactical 
ability  in  planning  and  controlling  operations  of  his  division  in 
Europe  and  the  44th  Infantry  Division  was  given  a  citation  by  the 
Seventh  Army.  In  August  1945,  he  was  retired  for  physical  disability 
incident  to  the  service  after  several  stays  in  hospitals  in  World  War 
II. 

General  Spragins  grew  up  in  Huntsville,  the  home  of  three  other 
Alabama  generals  of  the  recent  war.  After  attending  the  University  of 
Alabama  (Class  of  1910)  he  entered  a  West  Point  prep  school  in 
Washington.  Then  in  1913,  he  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  With  the  commission  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry, 
he  took  part  in  Funstan’s  expedition  into  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1914. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  G-3,  101st  Division  and  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Treasury  Department  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery. 
Between  the  two  wars,  he  served  in  various  capacities  in  many  places. 
Before  being  transferred  to  Honolulu  in  1938  he  was  senior  instructor 
for  the  Alabama  National  Guard  with  offices  in  Montgomery. 

The  General  is  of  a  family  long  connected  with  the  University  of 
Alabama.  His  father,  the  late  R.  E.  Spragins,  1880,  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1877  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  cum  laude,  three  years  later.’  ” 

After  retirement  General  Spragins  purchased  the  “Old  Bolling 
Place”  on  McClung  Street  in  Huntsville  where  he  presently  resides. 

He  takes  an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  presently  serving  as  Vice 
President  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Huntsville 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  First  National  Bank.” 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  letter  from  General  Dean,  assistant 
Division  Commander  of  the  44th  Infantry  Division: 
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“COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

15  August  1947 

SUBJECT:  Recommendation  for  Award 

TO:  Commanding  General,  Army  Ground  Forces  (former  Com¬ 
manding  General,  6th  Army  Group) 

1.  a.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Major  General  Robert  L. 
Spragins,  0-3591,  Retired,  has  never  been  awarded  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm.  Therefore,  it  is  re¬ 
quested  that,  if  possible,  steps  be  taken  to  secure  these  decorations  for 
General  Spragins.  This  request  is  made  in  view  of  his  record  as  an 
Infantry  Division  Commander  in  France  for  the  period  15  September 
1944 — 29  December  1944. 

b.  During  the  period  of  the  rendition  of  service,  upon  which 
recommendations  for  award  is  based,  this  officer  was  assigned  as 
Commanding  General,  44th  Infantry  Division.  This  officer  retired 
31  August  1945  with  rank  of  Major  General. 

c.  Name  and  address  of  nearest  relative:  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Spragins 
(wife),  425  McClung  St.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

d.  Entered  military  service  from  Alabama. 

e.  Previous  Awards:  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Silver  Star,  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

f.  Previous  recommendation  for  award  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  has  not  been  submitted. 

g.  The  entire  service  of  Major  General  Spragins  since  rendition 
by  him  of  the  service  upon  which  this  recommendation  is  based  has 
been  honorable. 

2.  Officer  recommending  this  award  has  personal  knowledge  of 
the  services  upon  which  this  recommendation  is  based. 

3.  a.  Major  General  Spragins  commanded  the  44th  Infantry 
Division  in  France  from  15  September  1944  to  29  December  1944  in 
a  superior  manner  as  evidenced  by  its  discipline,  high  morale,  and 
superior  combat  efficiency.  General  Spragins  personally  supervised 
the  dispositions  of  the  Division  in  the  Staging  Area,  Normandy  Base 
Sector,  and  initiated  an  intensive  training  program  designed  to 
remedy  exsting  deficiencies  and  prepare  the  division  for  entry  into 
combat.  General  Spragins  demonstrated  exceptional  ability  as  a 
tactician  and  commander  as  evidenced  by  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  all  missions  assigned  to  this  division  during  the  period  in 
question. 

b.  In  the  EMBERMENIL— LEINTREY— FORT  MANON- 
VILLER  area  Major  General  Spragins  planned  and  directed  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  division  against  a  prepared  and  well  defended  enemy 
position  in  such  a  skillful  and  vigorous  fashion  that  the  enemy  be¬ 
came  disorganized  and  a  break-through  was  made  in  that  sector.  Ad¬ 
vancing  against  veteran  German  divisions,  by  skillful  use  of  his  forces 
composed  of  troops  without  battle  experience,  he  succeeded  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  553  German  Infantry  Division  and  causing  elements  of 
the  708th  Infantry  Division  and  361st  Infantry  Division  to  withdraw. 
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By  his  foresight  and  skillful  use  of  his  reinforced  Division  Artillery, 
the  Infantry  was  able  to  maintain  a  steady  rate  of  advance  through 
difficult  terrain  under  adverse  weather  conditions.  Mud,  the  first 
snowfall  of  the  year,  and  cold  driving  rain  were  encountered  through¬ 
out  the  operation  but  failed  to  retard,  materially,  the  execution  of 
the  commander’s  plan.  The  Division  entered  SARREBOURG  on 
20  November  1944  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  city.  For  this 
operation  the  Division  was  cited  by  the  Army  Commander. 

c.  After  the  liberation  of  SARREBOURG  the  Division  proceded 
North  and  East  to  the  vicinity  of  RAUWILLER — SCHALBACH — 
HANVILLER  where  it  covered  the  flank  as  the  main  army  thrust 
through  the  SAVERNE  GAP  to  liberate  the  city  of  SAVERNE.  Gen¬ 
eral  Spragins,  with  unusual  foresight,  disposed  his  troops  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  130th  Pz  Lehr 
Division,  a  fresh  unit,  driving  down  from  the  North  with  the  mission 
of  cutting  the  SARREBOURG-SAVERNE  line  of  communications. 
Not  only  was  the  enemy  stopped  in  place  but  was  driven  back  with 
considerable  losses,  closely  pursued  by  the  44th  Infantry  Division. 

d.  Again,  in  the  advance  to  the  MAGINOT  LINE  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  FORT  SIMSERHOF,  General  Spragins  displayed  his  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  tactical  situation  when  his  division  successfully 
stormed  and  took  that  part  of  the  line  within  the  division  sector  in 
the  vicinity  of  HOTTVILLER,  driving  out  the  25th  Pz  Gren  Divi¬ 
sion  and  elements  of  the  361st  Infantry  Division,  130th  Pz  LEHR 
Division,  and  the  11th  Pz  Division. 

e.  General  Spragins’  professional  skill,  foresight,  and  leadership 
throughout  these  operations  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  careful 
planning  and  personal  supervision  of  the  execution  of  those  plans 
enabled  the  division  to  complete  all  missions  assigned  to  it  and  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  successful  completion  of  this  phase 
of  the  campaign. 

4.  Proposed  Citation:  Robert  L.  Spragins,  0-3591,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral,  USA,  for  exceptional  meritorious  and  distinguished  service  in  a 
position  of  great  responsibility.  As  Commanding  General  of  the  44th 
Infantry  Division  in  France  from  15  September  1944  to  29  December 
1944,  General  Spragins  planned  and  organized  an  intensive  training 
program  in  the  Normandy  Base  Sector  preparing  his  division  for 
combat.  He  planned  and  directed  the  breakthrough  of  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  heavily  defended  enemy  defensive  position  in  the  EMBER- 
MENIL-LEINTREY-FORT  MANOVILLER  area.  Opposed  by  ve- 
eran  troops,  his  own  division  inexperienced  in  battle,  he  destroyed 
one  Infantry  Division  and  drove  the  elements  of  two  other  Infantry 
Divisions  to  the  North,  liberating  the  city  of  SARREBOURG.  Under 
his  skillful  leadership  the  44th  Infantry  Division  protected  the  north 
flank  of  the  army  driving  through  SAVERNE  GAP.  Again  taking  the 
offensive  he  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw  to  prepared  positions  in  the 
MAGINOT  LINE.  Under  his  direction  the  FORTRESS  OF  SIM¬ 
SERHOF  was  stormed  and  taken,  bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  brilliant, 
energetic,  and  vigorous  offensive.  General  Spragins’  meritorious,  dis- 
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tinguished  service  as  Commanding  General  of  the  44th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  armed  forces  and  has  contrib¬ 
uted  materially  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  Army  plan. 

William  F.  Dean 
Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army 
Asst  Comdt” 

General  Spragins  and  his  wife,  Marguerite  V.  Spragins,  have 
three  sons: 

Robert  Beirne  Spragins,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.; 

Charles  Echols  Spragins,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.; 

Stewart  Van  Vliet  Spragins,  Captain,  Air  Force,  U.  S.  A. 

(For  more  detailed  information,  grandchildren,  etc.,  see  Spragins 
Genealogy,  by  Mary  Irby  Mastin.) 

Bob  Spragins,  the  oldest,  was  the  writer’s  “god  son’’.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  glance  that  Bob  had  a  pretty  good  “god  father”;  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  more  likely  that  he  did  a  good  job  in  spite  of  his 
“god  father”. 

Bob  is  presently  a  Colonel  and  serving  as  Regimental  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  26th  Infantry  Regiment  which  is  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany. 

He  distinguished  himself  while  serving  as  a  battalion  commander 
in  the  19th  Infantry  Regiment,  of  the  24th  Division  which  was  a 
part  of  General  MacArthur’s  South  Pacific  Command. 

The  unit  citation  awarded  to  Colonel  Spragins'  battalion  for 
services  on  Leyte,  is  copied  below: 

“RESTRICTED 

HEADQUARTERS  24TFI  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

A.P.P.  #24 
December  1944 

GENERAL  ORDERS) 

Number  30) 

UNIT  CITATION 

As  authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  9396  (Sec.  1,  Bull.  22, 
WD,  1943,  superseding  Executive  Order  No.  9075  (Sec.  11,  Bull.  11, 
WD,  1942)  and  under  the  provisions  of  section  IV,  Circular  No.  333, 
War  Department  1943,  a  unit  citation  is  awarded  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  General,  24th  Infantry  Division,  to  the  Second  Battalion,  19th 
Infantry  Regiment,  as  follows: 

‘The  Second  Battalion,  19th  Infantry  Regiment,  is  cited  for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  and  the  accomplishment  of  an  extremely  hazardous 
mission  in  action  against  armed  Japanese  military  forces  in  the 
LEYTE  ISLAND  OPERATION  of  the  PHILIPPINE  LIBERATION 
CAMPAIGN,  10  to  23  November  1944.  On  10  November,  this  bat¬ 
talion,  entering  its  twenty-first  day  of  continuous  combat,  with  only 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  was  ordered  to  move  from  Hill 
1525  into  the  ORMOC  VALLEY  and  drive  a  wedge  between  two 
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enemy  regiments  already  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  and  rein¬ 
forcements  moving  up  from  ORMOC. 

It  fought  its  way  through  the  enemy  screen  over  difficult  moun¬ 
tain  terrain,  despite  heavy  rain  and  high  winds,  and  on  the  15th 
drove  strongly  entrenched  forces  from  a  dominating  hill  and  severed 
the  enemy  line  of  communications.  For  five  days,  surrounded,  at¬ 
tacked  repeatedly,  unable  to  evacuate  its  wounded,  and  with  ever 
increasing  attrition  from  hunger  and  exposure,  the  battalion  held. 

It  broke  up  four  enemy  truck  columns,  dispersed  three  strong  foot 
columns,  neutralized  four  field  pieces,  and  artillery  observers  di¬ 
rected  devastating  fire  on  numerous  concentrations.  Enemy  supply 
was  reduced  to  sporadic  runs  of  a  few  light  tanks  and  enemy  rein¬ 
forcements  limited  to  infiltrations  by  small  parties.  Withdrawal  was 
ordered  on  19  November.  At  daylight  20  November,  a  Japanese 
“Banzai”  attack  of  an  estimated  battalion  was  repulsed  as  was  a  sec¬ 
ond  attack  thirty  minutes  later.  The  evacuation  was  a  running  fight 
over  rugged  terrain,  during  which  the  battalion  protected  a  party 
which  had  been  sent  to  carry  out  wounded  and  sick. 

Many  of  the  carrying  party  themselves  were  wounded,  and  some 
of  those  already  wounded  were  wounded  again  or  killed.  Litters  had 
to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  moving  up  and  down  steep 
slopes.  One  blinded  casualty  and  the  soldier  leading  him  were  killed 
by  snipers. 

Appropriately,  first  elements  of  the  battalion  arrived  at  PIN- 
AMOPOAN  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  remainder  on  24  November, 
to  begin  staging  immediately  for  another  operation.  Unit  morale, 
including  that  of  attached  troops  was  high  throughout  the  thirteen 
day  mission.  The  battalion  had  completely  out-fought  elements  of 
the  Japanese  First  Infantry  Division,  hardened  veterans  of  fighting 
in  Manchuria  and  China.  With  a  loss  of  thirty-one  killed,  all  of 
whom  were  buried  with  religious  services,  and  two  missing,  the  unit 
had  killed  at  least  six  hundred  and  six  enemy  troops,  a  ratio  of  twen¬ 
ty  of  the  enemy  to  one  of  its  own.  It  successfully  evacuated  fifty- 
five  wounded,  and  although  two  hundred  and  forty-one  men  were 
hospitalized  for  skin  disorders,  sore  feet  and  fatigue,  it  was  not  until 
they  had  seen  the  action  through. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  this  block  of  enemy 
communications  contributed  decisively  to  cracking  of  the  strong 
Japanese  defense  of  “BREAKNECK  RIDGE”  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  advance  of  our  troops  toward  ORMOC.  The  men  of  the  Second 
Battalion,  19th  Infantry  Regiment,  by  their  outstanding  courage, 
fortitude  and  tactical  skill,  have  written  a  stirring  chapter  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Military  history. 

By  command  of  Major  General  WOODROFF: 

Richard  H.  Lawson, 

Lieut.  Colonel,  G.  S.  G., 
Chief  of  Staff. 
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OFFICIAL: 

/sgd/  Walter  Cunningham 
/tpd/  Walter  Cunningham, 

Major,  A.  G.  D., 

Adjutant  General. 

DISTRIBUTION: 

A  TRUE  COPY: 

JAMES  C.  BATES 
Colonel,  G.  S.  C., 

Chief  of  Staff.” 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  U.S.M.A.  general  order  which  in¬ 
cludes  Colonel  Spragins’  D.S.C.  citation  and  his  Purple  Heart  cita¬ 
tion: 

“HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  15  October  1945. 

General  Orders, 

No.  42. 

It  is  directed  that  a  Brigade  Review  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Cadets  to  be  held  at  this  station  at  1:10  p.m.,  20  October  1945, 
announcement  be  made  of  the  following  awards  of  decorations,  that 
the  respective  citations  be  read  and  that  the  formal  presentation  of 
these  awards  be  at  that  time  carried  out: 

DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE  CROSS 

Citation: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B.  Spragins,  (022  080),  Infantry, 
United  States  Army.  For  extraordinary  heriosm  in  action  at  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  from  10  to  23  November  1944.  As  commanding 
officer  of  an  infantry  battalion,  Colonel  Spragins  was  charged  with 
cutting  the  enemy’s  line  of  communications  through  the  Ormoc 
Valley  south  of  Limon  and  Disrupting  enemy  supply  and  reinforce¬ 
ment  plans  in  that  area.  He  led  his  troops,  then  entering  their  twen¬ 
ty-first  day  of  continuous  combat,  through  driving  rains  and  across 
difficult  terrain  to  the  objective  area. 

Here  his  men  drove  the  enemy  from  entrenched  positions  on  a 
dominating  hill  and  severed  the  line  of  communications.  Then  for 
five  days  surrounded,  cut  off  from  supplies,  attacked  repeatedly  and 
unable  to  evacuate  the  wounded,  the  battalion  held  its  position  until 
ordered  to  withdraw.  During  a  masterly  withdrawal,  Colonel  Spra¬ 
gins'  troops  repulsed  three  suicide  attacks,  buried  their  dead  and 
evacuated  the  wounded,  and  after  killing  over  six  hundred  enemy 
troops,  returned  to  their  base.  Colonel  Spragins’  repeated  heroism 
and  distinguished  leadership  were  clearly  reflected  in  the  outstanding 
accomplishment  of  his  men. 

PURPLE  HEART 
Citation: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B.  Spragins,  (022  080),  Infantry, 
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United  States  Army.  For  wounds  received  in  action  near  PALO, 
LEYTE  PROVINCE,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  on  22  October  1944/' 

All  of  the  above  quoted  newspaper  reports,  citations,  etc.,  are 

taken  from  the  scrapbook  of  Marguerite  V.  Spragins. 

Bob  served  in  the  Central  and  South  Pacific  about  four  years 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  stationed  in  Hawaii  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  After  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  transferred  with  the  19th  Infantry 
Regiment  to  Australia.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  19th  In¬ 
fantry  was  a  part  of  General  MacArthur’s  Command. 

In  addition  to  the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  Purple  Heart,  Colonel  Spra¬ 
gins  has  campaign  badges  including  the  Pacific  Service  Medal  with 
a  star  for  each  campaign  that  he  took  part  in,  including  Hollandia 
and  Leyte,  a  Phillippine  campaign  medal  and  other  campaign 
medals. 

The  “Children  of  Yesterday’’  by  Jan  Valtin  includes  Chapter 
XV,  “Doughboy  White,”  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  on  Ormoc  Road  which  is  described  more  briefly  in  the 
Unit  Citation  quoted  above. 

Chapter  V,  “Church  Bells  Ring  in  Palo,”  describes  the  capture 
and  defense  of  Palo.  Colonel  Spragins  was  wounded  during  this  en¬ 
gagement.  His  battalion  captured  Palo. 

Chapter  VI,  “Commotion  in  The  Hills,”  pages  ninety  through 
ninety-seven  are  quoted  in  part  below: 

“#  *  *  # 

Elsewhere  around  the  beachhead  and  embattled  Palo,  other 
fighting  teams  of  the  Division  assaulted  other  hills.  Colonel  Spra¬ 
gins’  battalion,  which  had  just  weathered  a  night  of  Japanese  charges 
into  Palo,  pulled  out  of  town  in  the  early  afternoon  of  October  22 
to  drive  to  the  summit  of  “Hill  Baker.”  The  infantrymen  leaving 
Palo  resembled  a  host  of  gaunt  and  disgusted  ghosts,  unshaven,  wet 
and  dirty  after  two  hard  nights.  Hill  Baker,  they  found,  was  not  one 
hill  but  three  or  four.  Each  was  steeper  and  higher  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  All  were  fringed  by  dense  woods,  their  upper  reaches 
covered  with  jungle  grass,  and  their  summits  topped  by  naked  rock. 

The  battalion  stormed  “Hill  Baker  One.”  On  their  way  to  the 
next  hump  in  the  hill  mass  they  were  stopped.  Snipers  fired  from 
scores  of  foxholes  dug  into  the  slope.  From  treetops  obscene  in  their 
bushiness  machineguns  fired.  Some  three  hundred  Japanese  came 
charging  around  a  shoulder  of  the  height  and  in  a  pitched  battle  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them  were  killed.  Americans,  too,  were  killed,  but 
never  do  men  become  accustomed  to  the  filthy  brutality  of  death  in 
the  jungle.  Each  time  one  falls  it  is  horror  resurrected;  a  gasp  of 
fear  and  surprise,  a  cry,  rattle  mingled  with  blood,  a  heaving  and 
thrashing  in  the  thicket,  a  convulsion  of  abysmal  futility,  and  insects 
crawling  toward  the  smell  of  death.  Seldom  is  dying  easy.  Each 
soldier  thinks:  folks  at  home  will  never  know  how  it  is — one  moment 
you’re  alive  and  strong,  a  moment  later  you  are  a  mess. 
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A  medical  aid  man  six  feet  away  from  Colonel  Spragins  was  hit. 
Japanese  were  near,  shooting  and  pitching  grenades.  The  colonel’s 
carbine  barked  like  a  dog  protecting  the  hurt  medic.  Then,  again  a 
few  feet  away,  the  battalion  intelligence  officer  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  same  bullet  ripped  through  the  colonel’s  arm.  The  colonel  felt 
the  pain  and  he  felt  the  warm  stickiness  of  his  blood  and  he  controlled 
himself  and  pretended  that  he  was  all  right.  As  long  as  Spragins 
fought  his  men  would  fight  as  well.  It  was  his  second  bullet  wound 
in  as  many  days.  He  inserted  a  fresh  magazine  into  his  carbine  and 
summoned  two  soldier’s  nearby.  Together  the  trio  stood  up  and  put 
shot  after  shot  into  the  enemy  counter-charge  until  the  wounded  aid 
man  and  the  dying  officer  had  been  carried  to  the  rear. 

*  *  *  * 

There  remained  Hill  Baker,  the  last  high  ground  which  barred 
the  way  into  the  Leyte  Valley.  All  through  the  night  artillery  had 
pounded  the  jumble  of  ridges.  Colonel  Spragins’  battalion  slogged  for¬ 
ward  and  uphill  through  drenching  rain.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  Japanese  up  there  could  have  survived  the  all-night  barrage. 
Yet  the  Japs  were  there  and  they  fought  like  self-confident  ruffians. 
They  gave  battle  from  covered  emplacements  more  than  six  feet  deep 
and  connected  by  tunnels.  For  observation  they  used  a  system  of 
periscopes.  From  the  crest  of  the  Pimple  sheets  of  fire  slashed  through 
the  rain.  It  was  the  messiest,  most  brutal  fighting  Spragins’  riflemen 
had  experienced  up  to  that  time.  The  best  the  companies  could  do 
was  to  cling  to  their  ledge  of  mud  and  blood  and  dripping  thickets. 

By  then  it  was  5:30  p.m.  The  heavens  darkened  with  twilight. 
The  night  was  like  a  giant  anus.  Time  to  dig  in.  A  hasty  perimeter 
was  established.  The  men  opened  ration  cans  in  the  darkness.  Ex¬ 
hausted  from  six  days  of  almost  continuous  exertion  they  ate  the 
dreariest  supper  of  their  lives.  Rain  fell  without  abatement.  Col¬ 
onel  Spragins  decided  to  do  the  unheard  of,  the  utterly  unexpected. 
He  decided  to  resume  the  attack  and  close  in  for  a  kill  in  the  dark. 

‘Too  hazardous,’  his  officers  protested. 

Their  argument  was  sound  enough.  The  men  were  dog-tired. 
Ammunition  was  low.  Morale  was  low.  Several  battalion  officers 
had  fallen  dead  that  day.  The  night  was  like  an  abyss  of  india  ink 
and  full  of  falling  water.  The  terrain  ahead  was  uncertain,  un¬ 
mapped,  one  great,  menacing  trap.  In  a  night  fight  troops  would 
become  scattered.  Men  would  lose  their  way  in  the  dark  and  shoot 
at  one  another. 

The  colonel  was  adamant.  Soaked,  red-eyed,  twice  wounded,  he 
stood  in  the  rain  and  said: 

‘Alert  the  men.  We  pull  out  in  ten  minutes.’ 

Was  Spragins  playing  a  hunch?  Was  it  a  hunch?  Glumly  the 
squads  and  platoons  stood  in  the  rain.  Rain  pattered  on  their  hel¬ 
mets  and  squashed  underfoot.  The  butts  of  their  rifles  were  held 
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up  to  prevent  the  barrels  from  filling  with  water.  They  stood  in  de¬ 
jected  silence,  too  tired  to  grumble. 

‘All  set?  Get  moving.’ 

Spragins  led  the  way  through  the  night.  He  picked  a  course  by 
compass.  The  formations  followed  in  single  file,  close  so  as  not  to 
lose  contact  with  the  men  in  front.  The  still  column  crossed  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards  of  rough  terrain  and  not  a  shot  was  fired.  Toward  mid¬ 
night  they  reached  the  final  crest  of  the  hill.  They  stumbled  upon  a 
Japanese  observation  post.  A  network  of  fortifications  surrounded 
the  O.P.  The  stillness  was  ghostly.  There  was  the  breathing  of  many 
tired  men  and  the  monotonous  melody  of  rain  falling  on  leaves  and 
corpses.  The  enemy  strongpoints  were  unmanned.  The  emplacements 
were  stocked  with  enemy  equipment;  there  were  kettles  which  con¬ 
tained  leftovers  of  rice;  but  not  a  Jap  was  in  sight.  The  Japanese, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Americans  to  halt  all  movement  at 
dark,  had  gone  off  to  spend  the  night  in  the  shelter  of  native  barrios. 
They  had  departed  with  the  obvious  intention  of  remanning  their 
bastions  before  dawn.  The  battalion’s  night  march  caught  them 
sleeping — away  from  their  defenses. 

‘Dig  in,’  said  Spragins. 

Not  many  dug.  The  men  flopped  into  the  Jap  trenches  and  lay 

still. 

The  rain  stopped  toward  morning.  Emerging  from  their  beds  of 
mud  the  men  saw  below  them  a  broad  and  unobstructed  valley, 
many  towns,  and  a  highway  leading  northwest:  Leyte  Valley  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail. 

To  their  rear,  between  the  captured  massif  and  Red  Beach, 
1,928  killed  Japs  lay  buried,  and  many  more  sprawled  dead  under 
the  lid  of  jungle  and  swamp.  The  Division  counted  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  wounded,  missing,  or  dead  among  its  own.” 

Charles  Echols  Spragins,  second  son  of  General  Spragins  and 
Marguerite  V.  Spragins,  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.M.A.  with  the 
Class  of  1945  and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry. 

He  served  three  years  in  General  MacArthur’s  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  then  two  years  as  ROTC  instructor  for  Birmingham, 
Alabama  high  schools.  He  served  with  the  Second  Division  in  the 
Korean  War,  taking  part  in  the  Heart-Break  Ridge  Battle.  After  this 
he  was  promoted  from  Captain  to  Major,  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  and  served  on  the  Regimental  Staff.  He  is  presently  serving 
on  the  General  Staff  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Stewart  V.  Spragins,  third  son  (youngest),  enlisted  in  the  Army 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama  in  1944.  He  later  went  to  the  U.S.M.A. 
at  West  Point  and  was  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1949  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force. 

He  is  presently  a  Captain  in  the  Air  Force  serving  as  an  Air  Craft 
Commander  and  pilot  of  a  B-47  bombing  plane  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  He  is  stationed  at  the  Orlando  Air  Force  Base  in  Orlando, 
Florida. 

After  the  death  of  Bill  II  (William  Echols  Spragins  II),  Bob, 
Pete  and  Stewart  agreed  among  themselves  that  the  first  son  they  had 
would  be  named  Bill  III.  After  Bob  had  three  girls,  Pete  had  two 
girls  and  Stewart  had  one  girl,  William  Echols  Spragins  III  arrived 
June  2,  1954.  Stewart  and  Carolyn  were  the  proud  parents.  Needless 
to  say,  the  writer  was  equally  proud. 

There  was  a  press  dispatch  report  in  the  newspaper  recently 
which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

****** 

The  engine  from  a  bomber  from  Pinecastle  Air  Force  Base  broke 
off  on  a  routine  flight  north  of  Gainesville  and  plunged  28,000  feet 
to  the  ground. 

The  plane  returned  to  base  safely,  but  a  board  of  inquiry  was 

appointed  to  investigate  the  accident  and  find  the  missing  engine.” 

Stewart  was  pilot  of  the  above  mentioned  plane. 
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GENEALOGY  SPRAGINS  FAMILY 
By  Mary  Irby  Mastin 
SPRAGINS  PEDIGREE 

Copied  from  records  of  John  Diggs  Spragins,  who  apparently 
did  not  know  of  William  Spragins,  father  of  Thomas  Spragins.  (See 
will  of  William  Spragins  and  see  Spragins  line  this  chapter.) 

“Thomas  Spragins  was  born  in  the  County  of  Henrico,  near 
Chickahominy,  in  the  year  1720.  His  father’s  name  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  William,  from  most  authentic 
facts — if  he  was  not  English  by  birth,  he  was  of  that  extraction.  Whom 
he  married  and  how  many  children  he  had  is  not  now  known.  How¬ 
ever,  three  sons,  Thomas,  Nathaniel  and  William,  moved  to  Halifax 
County  and  settled  on  the  Staunton  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Catawba  Creek  about  the  year  1740.  Nathaniel  and  William  moved 
on  at  an  early  date;  Nathaniel,  it  is  believed,  to  Kentucky,  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  to  South  Carolina.  The  writer  has  heard  of  people  in  those 
states,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  whose  ancestry,  they  say  were 
from  the  Catawba,  in  Halifax,  Virginia. 

Thomas  Spragins  was  married  to  Maacah  Abney  also  from  Hen¬ 
rico  before  they  moved  to  Halifax.  What  her  father’s  name  was,  is 
not  now  known.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Merideth;  her 
given  name,  not  now  known.  Three  children  are  recollected,  Maacah, 
Sarah,  and  Reuben.  Reuben  Abney  moved  to  Halifax  and  died  in 
1809,  having  never  married.  Sarah  Abney  married  a  man  named 
Sharrah  and  lived  and  died  in  Richmond.  She  had  children. 

Maacah  Abney,  as  before  stated,  married  Thomas  Spragins,  who 
moved  and  settled  as  stated  above.  They  had  nine  children.  The  five 
sons:  Melchizadevk  I,  Melchijah  Edmunds  I,  Thomas  II  and  Elisha 
and  Samuel.  The  daughters:  Tabitha,  Mary,  Maacah,  and  Elizabeth. 

The  old  man,  Thomas  I,  died  sometime  in  the  year  1792,  and  his 
wife  sometime  in  1794. 

Melchizadeck  Spragins  married  Sarah  Lanier  of  Granville  Coun¬ 
ty,  North  Carolina,  by  whom  he  had  five  children  who  survived  him. 
His  sons  were:  Thomas  III  and  Melchizadeck  II.  His  daughters  were: 
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Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  He  died  in  1810.  His  wife  survived 
him  but  a  few  years. 

Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  married  Rebecca  B.  Bolling  of 
Nottoway  County,  Virginia,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Stith  and 
Melchijah  II.  His  sons  and  widow  have  emigrated  to  Alabama. 

Elisha  Spragins  died  about  the  year  1797,  unmarried. 

Samuel  Spragins,  the  youngest  son  and  child,  emigrated  to  Louis¬ 
iana  and  died  about  the  year  1830,  unmarried. 

Tabitha  Spragins  married  Epaphroditus  White  and  had  six  chil¬ 
dren:  Mary,  Betsy  and  Maacah.  She  became  a  widow  and  married 
William  Vassar  and  after  a  few  years  died,  leaving  no  children  by  the 
last  marriage. 

Maacah  Spragins  married  Rawley  White  and  had  seven  children: 
Joanna,  Christopher,  Rawley,  Maacah,  Catherine,  and  John.  She  died 
in  1794. 

Mary  Spragins  married  Charles  Calloway,  had  one  child,  and 
died.  This  child,  Mary  Calloway,  afterwards  married  Robert  Gallo¬ 
way,  her  paternal  cousin. 

Elizabeth  Spragins  married  James  Galloway,  had  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  James  and  was  then  left  a  widow.  She  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  Gentry  of  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  and  had  several 
children  and  was  again  left  a  widow.  She  finally  moved,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  to  Alabama. 

Thomas  Spragins  II  married  Nancy  Bumpuss.  They  had  eight 
children  who  lived  to  be  grown:  John  Diggs  Spragins,  born  July  16, 
1794;  Thomas  Spragins  IV,  born  August  20,  1797;  Elizabeth  Spragins, 
born  June  10,  1800;  Elisha  Spragins,  born  1810;  Nancy  Spragins,  born 
1803,  died  1833;  Maacah  Spragins,  born  1806,  died  in  Tennessee 
1833;  Frances  Rebecca  Spragins,  born  1816;  Pamelia  Spragins,  born 
1819. 

They  emigrated  to  Tennessee  in  1817,  the  second  son,  Thomas, 
having  preceeded  them  to  the  Western  Wilds.  He  finally  married  a 
French  girl  and  settled  in  Galena,  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Spragins  married  Benjamin  Davis  of  Tennessee,  she 
died  February  3,  1834,  leaving  five  children,  viz:  Harriet  A.  R. 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Davis,  Martha  A.  Davis,  William  L.  Davis,  and  John 
T.  Davis. 

Mary  Spragins  (evidently  one  of  the  children  of  Thomas  Spra¬ 
gins  and  Nancy  Bumpuss,  his  wife,  whose  name  is  erroneously  given 
here  or  above),  married  a  Mr.  Hoskins  of  Alabama  and  after  a  few 
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years  moved  to  Brazoria,  Texas,  and  died  there  in  the  spring  of  1833. 

Thomas  Spragins,  with  his  wife  and  three  remaining  children, 
Elisha,  Rebecca,  and  Pamelia,  set  out  from  Kentucky  for  Brazoria, 
Texas.  Elisha  Spragins  died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  way;  Pamelia  and 
her  mother,  shortly  after  reaching  Brazoria/’ 

(The  above  quotation,  is  from  writing  of  John  Diggs  Spragins.) 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John  R.  Abney,  of  New 
York,  dated  October  31,  1912: 

“Robert  E.  Spragins,  Esq. 

7-9  Bank  Row 
Huntsville,  Alabama 
My  dear  Sir: 

“I  received  the  copy  of  the  Pedigree  you  sent  me,  and  I  find  I 
have  copies  of  wills  which  you  might  not  have.  I  therefore  enclose  you 
copies  of  my  copies: 

“1.  Copy  of  Will  of  William  Spragins  of  Halifax  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Proved  there  April  16,  1759. 

“2.  Copy  of  Will  of  Thomas  Spragins  of  same  county.  Proved 
April  28,  1794. 

“3.  Copy  of  Will  of  Reuben  Abney  of  same  county.  Proved  No¬ 
vember  27,  1809. 

“There  exists  in  the  possession  of  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  a  written  registry  of  Henrico  Parish  from  about 
1720  to  about  1760  (I  do  not  recall  the  dates  exactly).  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  1870,  and  again  a  few  years  ago.  In  that  volume  you  can 
find  the  names  of  George  Abney  and  Abraham  Abney.  They  both 
afterwards  owned  land  in  Lunenburg,  Halifax  and  Charlotte  Coun¬ 
ties,  Virginia.  George  there  died;  and  his  sons  moved  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  I  am  one  of  his  descendants. 

“I  think  Reuben  and  Maacah  were  children  of  Abraham,  who  I 
think  was  a  first  cousin  of  George.  Abraham  owned  a  ferry  on  the 
river,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Hennings  Statutes 
of  Virginia.  I  have  no  paper  showing  his  death,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  moved  to  South  Carolina  and  died  there.  At  all  events 
one  Abraham  moved  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina  and  died  there 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  owned  lands  in  that  state.  The  record 
of  his  will  there,  was  destroyed  either  in  the  Revolution  or  the  Civil 
War,  if  there  was  a  will.  That  Abraham,  however,  might  have  been 
the  son  of  the  Abraham  of  Virginia;  for  it  would  seem  strange  that 
the  latter  Abraham  could  be  the  father  of  Reuben  and  yet  move  to 
South  Carolina  and  leave  him  in  Virginia.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  clear 
up  that  point  for  you  at  the  present. 

“George  Norbury  McKensie,  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
has  published  two  volumes  of  a  book,  which  he  entitled  “Colonial 
Families.”  In  volume  2  of  that  work,  you  will  find  the  pedigree  of 
the  Abney  family  while  in  England  and  particularly  since  coming 
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to  the  United  States.  His  price  is  $15.00  per  volume  and  I  think 
it  is  50  cents  postage.  He  will  sell  the  volume  separately. 

“When  the  Abneys  moved  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  they 
sold  their  lands  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Spragins  family.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  Spragins  family  still  own  land  there? 

“Yours  sincerely, 

John  B.  Abney” 

This  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  old  Bolling  Bible,  copied  by  Stith  B. 
Spragins,  the  only  one  living  of  the  old  ancestors,  who  is  now  living  in 
Baltimore: 

“Early  in  the  (1800)  century,  the  three  brothers,  Spragins,  settled 
in  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  on  the  Staunton  River,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Catawba  Creek.  A  descendant  of  one  of  these,  Melchijah  (Ed¬ 
munds)  Spragins,  married  Rebecca  B.  Bolling,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Colonel  Robert  Bolling  of  Bolling  Hall,  England,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas.  This  branch  of  the  Spra¬ 
gins  has  the  old  Bolling  Bible,  which  was  a  present  from  Samuel 
Davies,  the  second  Presbyterian  minister  to  preach  in  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  was  president  of  Princeton  University.  The  record  of 
births  and  marriages  being  in  his  handwriting.  And  this  Spragins 
branch  is  the  only  one  from  Pocahontas  through  the  Bolling  family. 

“From  the  marriage  of  the  above  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins 
and  Rebecca  B.  Bolling,  were  two  sons  born:  Melchijah  Edmunds 
Spragins  II,  who  was  born  1794,  and  Stith  (or  Keith,  as  appears  in 
Rebecca  B.  Spragins’  will)  Bolling  Spragins. 

“About  1820,  Melchijah  E.  Spragins  II,  with  his  brother  Stith 
Bolling  Spragins,  moved  with  his  mother  Rebecca  Bolling  Spragins, 
to  Madison  County,  near  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  settled  a  cotton 
plantation.  Stith  B.  Spragins,  was  born  1796  and  died  May  8,  1839.” 

The  following  is  copied  from  family  records  (Spragins  Bible): 

“Melchijah  E.  Spragins  II,  son  of  Rebecca  B.  Bolling  and  Mel¬ 
chijah  E.  Spragins  I,  married  Anne  Betts  Carter,  daughter  of  Elias 
Carter  and  Mary  (Oliver)  Carter.  From  this  union  there  were  two 
children  born  as  follows:  Thomas  Carter  and  Anne  Betts  Carter. 
These  children  were  left  orphans  early  in  life  and  were  reared  by 
two  unmarried  aunts,  Elizabeth  Oliver  and  her  sister,  of  Virginia. 

“From  the  union  of  Anne  Betts  Carter  and  Melchijah  E.  Spra¬ 
gins  II,  there  were  four  children:  1.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins;  2. 
Robert  Stith  (Bolling)  Spragins;  3.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III; 
4.  Elias  Carter  Spragins. 

“Melchijah  E.  Spragins  II,  died  and  left  his  wife,  Anne  Betts 
Carter  Spragins,  seven  months  before  their  last  son,  Elias  Carter 
Spragins,  was  born. 

“1.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins  was  born  February  22,  1821;  died 
December  1,  1854.  He  married  first,  January  8,  1840,  Lucy  Caroline 
Crutcher,  who  was  born  July  14,  1821  and  died  December  7,  1846.  No 
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children  survived  her,  she  having  had  three  children  all  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins,  married  secondly,  April  9, 
1847,  Mary  Elizabeth  Petty.  From  this  marriage  there  were  two  chil¬ 
dren:  1.  Elias  Bruce  Spragins,  born  April  22,  1848,  who  died  February 
3,  1899.  He  never  married.  2.  Mary  Thomas  Spragins  born  June  20, 
1850,  and  died  February  10,  1912.  In  January  2,  1878,  she  married 
James  Russell  Walker,  who  was  born  March  8,  1845  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1912. 

“They  had  three  sons,  the  second  dying  at  four  years  of  age.  1. 
James  Bruce  Walker,  and  3.  Elias  Russell  Walker. 

2.  Robert  Stith  (Bolling)  Spragins,  born  December  2,  1822  and 
died  March  14,  1875.  He  married  September  24,  1856,  Sarah  Agnes 
Crutcher  born  August  17,  1835  and  died  January  8,  1916.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Crutcher  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Crutcher.  From 
this  union  there  were  four  children,  as  follows:  1.  William  Thomas 
Spragins  born  September  14,  1857,  died  November  12,  1888.  He  did 
not  marry.  2.  Lucy  Anne  Spragins  born  September  27,  1859  and  died 
February  25,  1931.  She  married  October  14,  1879,  Alexander  Erskine 
Mastin,  son  of  James  Hervey  Mastin  and  Mary  Jane  Erskine  Mastin. 
He  was  born  June  9,  1851  and  died  May  28,  1920.  3.  Robert  Elias 
Spragins  born  October  14,  1861,  died  October  17,  1935.  He  married, 
December  27,  1886,  Susan  Patton  Echols,  daughter  of  Mary  Beirne 
Patton  and  William  Echols.  She  was  born  February  17,  1864,  and  died 
March  25,  1918.  4.  Henrietta  Bruce  Spragins  born  April  12,  1867  and 
died  April  12,  1941.  She  married  November  7,  1894,  Robert  Weakley 
Brahan,  who  was  born  June  5,  1859  and  died  August  2,  1928. 

3.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III,  son  of  Melchijah  Edmunds 
Spragins  II  and  Anne  Betts  Carter  Spragins,  was  born  June  1,  1823 
and  died  in  June  1900.  He  married  December  3,  1844,  Louisa  Jane 
Bibb,  who  was  born  January  28,  1824.  He  joined  the  Cavalry  in  the 
year  1863,  Gen.  Isbell's  Company,  William  P.  Long's  Regiment, 
Cholston’s  Brigade  and  remained  in  the  war  until  its  close.  Louisa 
Jane  Bibb  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Benjamin  Bibb  of  Wales.  Her 
father  was  the  Rev.  James  Bibb,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Amherst  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia,  February  18,  1779.  Her  mother  was  Sallie  (Alford)  Bibb, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  John  Alford.  Elizabeth  Alford  was  born  in 
Amherst  County,  Virginia  in  December  16,  1782.  Melchijah  Edmunds 
Spragins  III,  and  Louisa  Jane  (Bibb)  Spragins,  had  twelve  children, 
as  follows:  1.  Thelma  Anne  Spragins;  2.  James  Robert  Spragins;  3. 
William  Thomas  Spragins;  4.  John  Bibb  Spragins;  5.  Melchijah  Ed¬ 
munds  Spragins  IV;  6.  Edward  Livingston  Spragins;  7.  Elias  Carter 
Spragins;  8.  Lule  Bibb  Spragins;  9.  Charles  Allen  Spragins;  10.  Henry 
Stith  Spragins;  11.  Sarah  Catherine  Spragins.  1.  Thelma  Ann  Spra¬ 
gins  married  December  4,  1869,  Joseph  Williams  Buchanan;  from 
this  union  there  were  seven  children  born. 

(Note:  Elias  Carter  Spragins  was  known  in  the  family  as  “Uncle 
Lyely." 

“Rebecca  Spragins  married  a  Capt.  Brown  of  Texas.  John  Diggs 
Spragins,  the  eldest  married  Almira  Baldwin  in  1822  and  lived  on 
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Cub  Creek,  Charlotte  County,  Virginia.  They  have  now  living  three 
children:  Ann  Eliza  Spragins;  Virginia  L.;  and  Samuel  Thomas  Spra¬ 
gins.  On  May  18,  1834,  they  had  two  more  children,  Norman  B.  and 
Rebecca  Irene.  Irene  died  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  leaving  seven 
children:  Ann  Eliza  Spragins;  Virginia  L.;  and  Samuel  Thomas  Spra- 
married  Miss  Coles  of  Halifax.  Ann  C.  married  Mr.  G.  C.  Hannah 
and  died  leaving  ten  children.  Virginia  L.  Spragins,  married  Mr. 
W.  M.  Marshall  and  is  still  living  and  has  six  living  children  and  six 
dead.  She  is  now  in  her  70th  year.  John  Diggs  Spragins  died  in  his 
eightieth  year  in  Arkansas  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Col.  S.  T.  Spragins.” 

The  following  was  copied  by  V.  S.  Marshall,  in  1896: 

“Elisha  Spragins,  fourth  son  of  Maacah  A.  and  Thomas  Spra¬ 
gins,  died  about  the  year  1797.  Samuel  Spragins,  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Maacah  Spragins,  emigrated  to  Louisiana  and  died  in 
1830,  unmarried. 

“Tabitha  Spragins,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maacah 
Spragins,  married  Epaphroditus  White,  and  had  six  children  of  whom 
Mary,  Betsy  and  Maacah  are  remembered.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
White,  his  widow  married  William  Vassar  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

“Maacah  Spragins  was  the  third  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maacah 
Spragins.  She  married  Rawley  White  and  had  seven  children. 

“Mary  Spragins,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maacah  Spra¬ 
gins,  married  Charles  Galloway,  had  one  child,  Mary  Galloway,  and 
died.  This  child,  Mary,  afterwards  married  Robert  Galloway,  her 
paternal  cousin. 

“Elizabeth  Spragins,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maacah 
Spragins,  married  James  Galloway  and  had  two  children,  as  follows: 

•  Thomas  Galloway  and  James  Galloway.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway,  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  married  Joseph  Gentry  of  Rockingham, 
North  Carolina  and  had  several  children.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gentry,  it  is  believed  that  she  moved  to  Alabama. 

“Melchijah  Spragins,  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Maacah  Spra¬ 
gins,  married  Rebecca  B.  Bolling  of  Nottoway  County,  Virginia,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons:  Stith  B.  and  Melchijah  Edmunds  II.  He 
died  before  the  birth  of  his  second  son  (the  reference  states  Mel¬ 
chijah  was  the  second  son,  but  the  Family  Bible  gives  the  date  of  Mel- 
chijah’s  birth  as  1794;  and  that  of  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  as  1796). 
His  widow  and  sons  moved  to  Alabama.” 

“Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  II,  elder  son  of  Rebecca  Bolling 
and  Melchijah  Edmunds  Suragins  I,  married  Anne  Betts  Carter  and 
had  four  children:  1.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins;  2.  Robert  Stith 
(Bolling)  Spragins;  3.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III;  4.  Elias  Car¬ 
ter  Spragins. 

1.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins  married  first,  Lucy  Caroline 
Crutcher,  daughter  of  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks  and  William  Crutcher. 
They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  His 
wife  died  and  he  later  married  Mary  Petty  and  had  two  children:  1. 
Elias  Bruce  Spragins;  and  2.  Mary  Thomas  Spragins.  Elias  Bruce 
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died  unmarried.  Mary  Thomas  Spragins  married  James  Russell 
Walker. 

2.  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  second  son  of  Melchijah  Edmunds 
Spragins  II  and  Anne  Betts  Carter  Spragins,  married  Sarah  Agnes 
Crutcher,  daughter  of  William  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks  Crutcher. 
They  had  four  children:  1.  William  Thomas  Spragins;  2.  Lucy  Anne 
Spragins,  who  married  Alexander  Erskine  Mastin;  3.  Robert  Elias 
Spragins,  who  married  Susan  Patton  Echols;  4.  Henrietta  Bruce  Spra¬ 
gins,  who  married  Robert  Weakley  Brahan.  Robert  Stith  Spragins 
died  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  March  14,  1875. 

3.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III  married  Louisa  Jane  Bibb 
and  moved  to  Okolona,  Mississippi  and  reared  a  large  family. 

4.  Elias  Carter  Spragins  married  Anna  Word  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren:  1.  Robert  Stith  Spragins;  2.  Katie  Spragins.  After  Elias  Carter 
Spragins’  death,  his  widow  and  two  children  moved  to  Texas,  where 
Anna  W.  Spragins  died  June  2,  1876. 

2.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  son  of  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins 
I,  and  Rebecca  Bolling  Spragins,  was  born  in  1796  and  died  on  May 
8,  1839.  His  mother  was  of  Nottoway  County,  Virginia  about  five 
miles  south  of  Burkeville,  Virginia.  About  1820,  she  and  her  two 
sons  moved  to  Alabama  and  settled  on  a  cotton  plantation  near 
Huntsville. 

Stith  Bolling  Spragins  returned  to  Virginia  and  on  December  30, 
1824  married  Eliza  Apperson  Green,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Grief  Green, 
a  lawyer  of  Boydton,  Mecklenbury  County,  Virginia,  whose  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Mays,  residing  on  the  James  River.  Stith  Bolling 
Spragins  and  his  wife  returned  to  Alabama  and  the  issue  of  this  union 
was  eight  children,  as  follows:  1.  Charlotte  Edmunds  Spragins,  born 
April  20,  1826,  died  July  13,  1885;  2.  Rebecca  Stith  Spragins,  born 
February  15,  1828,  died  January  10,  1892,  twice  married;  3.  Stith 
Bolling  Spragins,  born  October  3,  1829,  married;  4.  Melchijah  Spra¬ 
gins  born  May  1,  1831,  died  November  14,  1899,  married;  5.  Louise 
Sigionara  Spragins,  born  July  23,  1833,  died  April  9,  1896,  single; 
6.  Virginia  Spragins,  born  March  17,  1835,  single;  7.  Marston  Green 
Spragins,  born  February  19,  1837,  died  October  8,  1896,  married;  8. 
Lucy  Elizabeth  Spragins,  born  September  10,  1838,  died  December  8, 
1889,  married. 

After  the  death  of  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  which  occurred  May 
8,  1839,  his  wife  in  the  spring  of  1841,  returned  to  Danville,  Virginia, 
with  her  eight  children  residing  there  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
— then  moved  to  Madison,  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina  in 
the  fall  of  1867.  Later  she  moved  from  there  to  Mecklenburg  County, 
Virginia,  in  1869.  She  died  there  in  her  90th  years,  in  1889. 

2.  Rebecca  Stith  Spragins  married  twice,  first  Dr.  George  Oliver 
Rodgers,  on  November  12,  1856.  He  died  March  5,  1857  without 
issue.  She  married  December  21,  1863,  Mr.  Peter  Manson  King,  a 
merchant  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia,  who  died  January  8, 
1885.  From  this  union  there  were  two  children.  They  both  died 
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early.  1.  Peter  Mason  King,  Jr.,  born  April  2,  1870,  died  October  19, 
1871;  2.  Wright  Bolling  King,  born  February  14,  1872,  died  June  19, 
1876. 

3.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  II,  located  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
January  1853,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  jobbing  business,  went  South 
during  the  Civil  War,  returned  in  1865,  resuming  business.  He  mar¬ 
ried  May  29,  1866,  Anne  Elizabeth  Duval  Hamilton,  of  West  River, 
Anne  Arundell  County,  Maryland.  From  this  union  there  were 
five  children,  as  follows:  1.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Spragins,  born  July 
26,  1867,  died  September  15,  1878;  2.  Louise  Duval  Spragins,  born 
November  19,  1869,  married;  3.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  born  June  2, 
1872,  died  March  23,  1882;  4.  Samuel  Hamilton  Spragins,  born  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1875,  single;  5.  Melchijah  Spragins,  born  December  10,  1877, 
single. 

Of  the  above,  Louise  Duval  Spragins  married  October  26,  1898, 
to  Rev.  John  Ogle  Warfield,  an  Episcopal  Clerygman,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  located  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  one  boy  born 
Apirl  3,  1900  and  named  after  his  father  and  an  infant  recently  born 
June  27,  1901.  4.  Samuel  Hamilton  Spragins  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of 
John  Hopkins  University  and  a  M.  A.  of  Yale  University.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Helena, 
Arkansas,  having  taught  one  session  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  and  one 
at  Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  5.  Melchijah  Spragins  is  a 
graduate  in  medicine,  taking  a  four-year  course  at  Maryland  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Medicine,  and  a  two-year  course  in  New  York  Polyclinical 
School  and  Hospital. 

4.  Melchijah  Spragins,  son  of  Stith  B.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Green 
Spragins,  married  September  20,  1870,  Susan  Eva  Martin,  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  County,  North  Carolina,  had  one  child  that  died  at  birth. 

7.  Marston  Green  Spragins,  son  of  Stith  and  Elizabeth  Green 
Spragins,  married  May  6,  1876,  Louisa  James  Huff  of  Brunswick 
County,  Virginia.  From  this  union  there  were  seven  children:  1. 
Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  born  February  26,  1877,  married;  2.  Rebecca 
Stith  Spragins,  born  July  8,  1878,  died  in  childhood;  3.  Wright  King 
Spragins,  about  twenty  years  old;  4.  James  Spragins;  5.  Marston  Green 
Spragins;  6.  Melchijah  Spragins;  7.  Charlotte  Edmunds  Spragins.  The 
above  children  are  distributed  in  Mecklenburg  and  Brunswick 
Counties. 

8.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Spragins,  daughter  of  Stith  Bolling  Spragins 
and  Eliza  Apperson  Green  Spragins,  married  December  23,  1873, 
Thomas  Ludwick  Bennett,  of  Mecklenburg,  County.  From  this  union 
there  were  three  children,  as  follows:  1.  Lucy  Lee  Bennett,  born  July 
20,  1877;  2.  Virginia  Spragins  Bennett,  born  April  4,  1879;  3.  A  boy, 
born  about  1881.” 

The  above  was  copied  from  the  Bolling-Spragins  Bible  by  Rev. 
Ogle  Warfield,  who  married  Louise  Duval  Spragins,  daughter  of 
Stith  Bolling  Spragins  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Spragins. 
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SPRAGINS  LINE 

A.  1.  William  Spragins  married  Martha .  They  were 

of  Henrico  County;  they  had  ten  children. 

B.  1.  Thomas  Spragins  married  Maacah  Abney. 

B.  2.  William  Spragins. 

B.  3.  Susannah  Spragins. 

B.  4.  Annie  Spragins. 

B.  5.  Glory  Spragins. 

B.  6.  Elizabeth  Spragins. 

B.  7.  Nathaniel  Spragins. 

B.  8.  Mary  Spragins. 

B.  9.  Sarah  Spragins. 

B.  10.  Martha  Spragins. 

B.  1.  Thomas  Spragins,  born  1720,  died  1792,  married  Maacah 

Abney  who  died  in  1794.  They  had  nine  children. 

C.  1.  Melchizadeck  Spragins  I  married  Sarah  Lanier.  Died  1810. 

C.  2.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  I  married  Rebecca  B.  Bolling. 

C.  3.  Thomas  Spragins  married  Nancy  Bumpuss. 

C.  4.  Elisha  Spragins,  died  about  the  year  1797,  unmarried. 

C.  5.  Samuel  Spragins,  died  in  Louisiana,  in  1830,  unmarried. 

C.  6.  Tabitha  Spragins  married  first,  Epaphroditus  White;  mar¬ 
ried  second,  William  Vassar. 

C.  7.  Mary  Spragins  married  Charles  Galloway. 

C.  8.  Maacah  Spragins  married  Rawley  White. 

C.  9.  Elizabeth  Spragins  married  first,  James  Galloway;  married 
second,  Joseph  Gentry. 

C.  2.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  I,  born  1774,  died  1812,  married 

Rebecca  B.  Bolling,  November  12,  1794;  born  February  15, 
1778,  died  1835.  They  had  two  children. 

D.  1.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  II,  bom  1797,  died  1824  or 

1825  married  Anne  Betts  Carter,  1820.  Born  December  17, 
1802,  died  February  9,  1874. 

D.  2.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  born  1796,  died  May  8,  1839,  married 
Eliza  Apperson  Green,  December  30,  1824. 

After  the  death  of  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  I,  his  widow  and 
two  children  moved  to  Alabama  in  1820  and  settled  a  cotton  planta¬ 
tion  in  Madison  County.  Anne  Betts  Carter,  wife  of  Melchijah  Ed¬ 
munds  Spragins  II,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Carter  and  Mary 
(Oliver)  Carter.  Her  brother  was  Thomas  Carter.  These  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  left  orphans  and  were  reared  by  two  maiden  aunts,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Oliver  and  her  sister,  of  Virginia. 

D.  1.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  II,  married  Anne  Betts  Carter, 

1820.  They  had  four  children. 

E.  1.  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins,  born  February  22,  1821,  died 

December  1,  1854,  married  first,  Lucy  Caroline  Crutcher, 
January  8,  1840.  Born  July  14,  1821,  died  December  7,  1846. 
They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  early  child¬ 
hood.  Married  second,  Mary  Elizabeth  Petty,  April  29,  1857. 
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Born  October  4,  1823,  died  April  8,  1879.  They  had  two 
children. 

F.  1.  Elias  Bruce  Spragins. 

F.  2.  Mary  Thomas  Spragins. 

E.  2.  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  born  December  2,  1822,  died  March  14, 

1875,  married  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher,  September  24,  1856.  Born 
August  17,  1835,  died  January  8,  1916.  They  had  four  children. 

F.  1.  William  Thomas  Spragins,  born  September  14,  1857,  died 

November  12,  1888,  bachelor. 

F.  2.  Lucy  Anne  Spragins,  born  September  27,  1859,  died  February 

25,  1931,  married  Alexander  Erskine  Mastin,  October  14,  1879. 
Born  June  9,  1851,  died  May  28,  1920.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren. 

G.  1.  Robert  Spragins  Mastin,  born  September  24,  1880,  died  May 

8,  1940,  married  Mrs.  Mayme  Manning  Russell,  May  21, 
1912.  Born  March  9,  1887.  They  had  three  children. 

H.  1.  Robert  Alexander  Mastin,  born  March  1914,  died  that  Fall. 

H.  2.  Hervey  Erskine  Mastin  II,  born  November  5,  1915,  married 

Clara  Fern  Roberson,  June  20,  1940.  Born  August  17,  1918. 
They  had  four  children. 

I.  1.  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  born  November  14,  1942,  stillborn. 

I.  2.  Clara  Louise  Mastin,  born  September  12,  1944. 

I.  3.  Robert  Samuel  Mastin,  born  February  17,  1947. 

I.  4.  James  Errol  Mastin,  bom  February  13,  1954. 

H.  3.  Reese  Manning  Mastin,  born  December  1922,  died  Septem¬ 

ber  1923. 

G.  2.  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  born  February  12,  1883.  Spinster. 

G.  3.  Hervey  Erskine  Mastin  I,  born  June  6,  1885,  died  June  21, 

1906,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Bachelor. 

G.  4.  Sallie  Crutcher  Mastin,  bom  December  18,  1887,  married 
Eugene  Roane  Gill,  April  23,  1924;  born  April  2,  1876,  died 
August  28,  1945. 

G.  5.  Henrietta  Spragins  Mastin,  bom  October  29,  1891,  married 
Judge  William  Henry  Rees,  June  29,  1935.  Born  August  29, 
1882,  died  August  1,  1952. 

G.  6.  Laura  Mae  Mastin,  born  January  26,  1894,  married  first  Riner 
Sayler  Wright,  September  15,  1916.  Born  July  29,  1887,  died 
August  24,  1932. 

G.  6.  Laura  Mae  Mastin,  born  January  26,  1894,  married  second 
Parvin  Westcott  Titus,  June  1,  1948.  Born  December  26, 
1896.  No  children. 

G.  7.  Lula  Spragins  Mastin,  born  September  2,  1896,  died  May  12, 

1953,  married  Jay  Wellington  Harlan,  October  10,  1923.  Born 
February  4,  1887,  died  September  8,  1954.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

H.  1.  Lucy  Anne  Harlan,  born  November  26,  1924;  died  October 

7,  1925. 

H.  2.  Jayne  Erskine  Harlan,  born  July  18,  1926,  married  John 
Monroe  Nichols,  August  28,  1947.  They  have  three  children. 
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I.  1.  Annie  Leigh  Nichols,  born  December  19,  1948. 

I.  2.  Walter  Barrett  Nichols,  born  April  5,  1950. 

I.  3.  Frank  Harlan  Nichols,  born  March  8,  1954. 

H.  3.  Anne  Mastin  Harlan,  born  June  15,  1929,  married  Gene  Bak¬ 

er  Ross,  January  2,  1954.  Bom  November  4,  1929.  They 

have  one  child. 

I.  1.  Gene  Marcum  Ross,  born  October  5,  1954. 

Notes:  Robert  Spragins  Mastin,  son  of  Lucy  Anne  Spragins  Mas- 
tin  lived  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of  “Flu” 
during  the  epidemic  of  1918  and  1919.  In  the  fall  of  1919  he  and  his 
family  moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  was  a  most  energetic  worker 
and  was  mechanically  inclined.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  never 
being  able  to  refuse  anyone  anything,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  any  means.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  sleep  on  May 
8,  1940. 

His  son,  Hervey  Erskine  Mastin  II,  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  His  wife  spent  this  time  in  San  Diego,  California, 
where  their  daughter,  Clara  Louise  Mastin  was  born.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy,  they  returned  to  Phoenix,  Arizona  where  they 
live. 

Mary  Irby  Mastin,  daughter  of  Lucy  Anne  Spragins  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Erskine  Mastin,  was  born  February  12,  1883.  She  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  for  nine  years,  after  graduating  from  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  in  1903.  In  1912,  she  entered  Barr’s 
infirmary  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  received  her  nurse’s  diploma 
in  1915.  In  1917,  she  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  and 
Director  of  the  Huntsville  Hospital,  where  she  remained  until  after 
the  death  of  her  father.  May,  1920,  when  she  resigned  and  went  into 
the  field  of  Public  Health  and  served  as  County  Nurse  in  her  home 
county  of  Madison.  In  1924  she  accepted  the  position  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  the  Directorship  of  their  Fresh  Air  Camp.  In  1927,  she  went  to 
Mississippi  as  Chief  Nurse  and  Instructor  in  the  Training  Station  for 
Public  Health  Workers  in  the  flooded  areas.  This  Training  Station 
was  sponsored  by  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation.  In  September  of  1928,  she  was  granted  a  Fellowship,  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  further  study  and  observation  in  the 
field  of  Public  Health.  In  June  of  1930,  she  received  her  B.  S.  degree 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  specializing  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  having  had  six  months  post-graduate  work  in  Yale 
University  Hospital.  In  1932,  she  accepted  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the  Virginia  State  Health 
Department,  where  she  remained  until  she  retired  on  July  1,  1948. 

Henrietta  Spragins  Mastin,  Laura  Mae  Mastin,  and  Lula  Spragins 
Mastin  were  all  three  graduates  of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  Henrietta  taught  voice  in  the  Florida 
State  College  for  Women,  then  went  to  New  York  to  continue  her 
studies  and  to  give  voice  lessons.  Laura  Mae  taught  in  the  Voice  De- 
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partment  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  Lula  taught 
voice  in  the  Kentucky  State  College  for  Women  at  Danville.  All  three 
sang  in  church  choirs  where  they  lived. 

“Judge  William  Henry  Rees  retired  from  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  January  2,  1950  after  twenty-four  years  of  service.  He  was 
appointed  Judge  June  1,  1926  by  Governor  W.  J.  Fields.  (Rees  was 
born  and  lived  just  outside  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.)  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  He  did  post-graduate 
work  at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  was  City  Attorney  for  Maysville 
for  two  years,  and  County  Attorney  for  Mason  County  for  twelve 
years,  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals/’ 

Taken  from  a  Lexington,  Kentucky  newspaper. 

Riner  Sayler  Wright  was  a  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Schaffer,  Peck  and  Schaffer. 

Parvin  W.  Titus  was  a  widower  with  one  son,  Parvin  W.  Titus, 
Jr.  He  is  head  of  the  Organ  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Corner-, 
vatory  of  Music,  and  is  also  Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati. 

Jay  Wellington  Harlan  was  a  lawyer  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  had  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  of  anyone  in  thef 
state  of  Kentucky.  He  was  related  to  Judge  Harlan  of  the  U.  S.  Sm 
preme  Court. 

“Robert  Stith  (Bolling)  Spragins,  Probate  Judge,  died  March  14, 
1875.  His  death  has  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness  throughout  the 
entire  community,  and  the  County  of  Madison,  for  he  was  personally 
known  and  esteemed  by  all.  His  gentleness  of  manner  and  kindness 
of  heart  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  four  children.  Judge  Spragins  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk 
for  Madison  County  in  1848,  which  office  he  held  continuously  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  those  who  elected  him,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  Republican  Party  and  another  en¬ 
tered  upon  its  duties.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  which 
he  practiced  until  November  last,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
responsible  office  of  Probate  Judge,  defeating  Honorable  F.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  very  popular  competitor,  who  had  filled  the  position  before 
the  war.” 

F.  3.  Robert  Elias  Spragins,  son  of  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  born 

October  14,  1861,  died  October  17,  1935,  married  Susan  Pat¬ 
ton  Echols,  December  27,  1886.  Born  February  17,  1864, 
died  March  25,  1918.  They  had  four  children. 

G.  1.  William  Echols  Spragins,  born  November  12,  1887,  married 

first,  Elizabeth  McMullen,  Devember  7,  1919.  There  was  one 
son  by  this  marriage. 

H.  1.  William  Echols  Spragins  II,  born  1923,  died  January  21, 

1945,  killed  in  combat  in  World  War  II,  married  second, 
Elizabeth  Ruth  Pettus,  July  10,  1949. 
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Captain  William  Echols  Spragins  I,  while  visiting  his  father, 
Robert  Elias  Spragins  in  February,  1919,  received  the  following  letter 
from  W.  M.  Black,  U.  S.  Major  General  of  Engineers: 

“War  Department 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“Capt.  William  Echols  Spragins,  Engineer 
Huntsville,  Alabama 

Sir: 

1.  The  signing  of  the  Armistice  with  the  central  powers  having 
made  further  sacrifice  on  your  part  unnecessary,  I  wish  to  convey  to 
you  my  appreciation  of  your  efforts  during  the  recent  emergency.  The 
engineers  of  the  United  States  have  by  their  patriotic  and  self  sacri¬ 
ficing  conduct  well  merited  greater  thanks  and  appreciation  than  it 
is  possible  for  me  or  any  other  man  to  give  them.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  when  it  is  possible  to  relate  in  full  the  effects  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Engineers,  both  over  seas  and  in  this  country, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  show  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

2.  That  you  have  been  one  of  these  Engineers  and  have  contri¬ 
buted  your  part  toward  this  successful  accomplishment  constitutes  in 
itself  an  honor  greater  than  any  official  expression  of  opinion.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  express  to  you  my  personal  thanks  and  those  of  the 
corps  of  Engineers  for  your  efforts  and  assistance. 

Very  respectively, 

(Signed)  W.  M.  Black 

Major  General  Chief  of  Engineers” 

William  Echols  Spragins  (I)  was  graduated  from  V.M.I.  with 
Class  of  1906;  from  Cornell  University  with  degree  of  C.E.,  Class  of 
1908;  Captain,  Major  and  Certificate  of  Capacity,  as  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  Major  Infantry  Reserve  Corps;  A.E.F. 
World  War  I  1917  to  1919.  Served  in  Engineering  Department 
N.  C.  8c  St.  L.  Ry.,  S.P.R.R.,  U.P.R.R.;  Division  Engineer  in  Charge 
of  construction  division,  Central  Idaho  R.R.;  contractor  on  irrigation 
and  drainage,  railway  and  highway  construction;  merchandise  broker; 
Examining  Engineer  Interior  Department,  Chief  Engineer  of  Ala¬ 
bama  for  Public  Works  Administration.  Farm  operator,  Madison 
County,  Alabama,  President  Farmers  Warehouse  Company,  and 
Huntsville  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Member  Aberdeen, 
Maryland  Masonic  Lodge.  William  Echols  Spragins  has  had  three 
name  sakes: 

Bill  Groner — Captain  U.S.N.;  Bill  Spragins  II — (See  Chapter 
XX);  Bill  Spragins  III—  (See  Chapter  XXIII). 
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WILLIAM  ECHOLS  SPRAGINS  II 
“Lieutenant  William  Echols  Spragins  (II)  lost  in  plane. 

*  *  *  * 

Lieutenant  William  Echols  Spragins  of  the  famed  Echols-Spragins 
family  of  soldiers,  flying  fortress  pilot  who  was  reported  missing  in 
action  on  January  21,  1945  was  probably  killed  on  that  date. 

*  *  *  * 

The  ill-fated  mission  which  cost  Lieutenant  Spragins  and  his 
crew  their  lives,  had  Manheim,  Germany  as  its  objective." 

*  #  *  * 

The  above  is  quoted  from  local  newspaper.  For  more  complete 
report  see  Chapter  XX,  William  Echols  Spragins  II,  by  Captain  Stew¬ 
art  V.  Spragins.  (This  book.) 

G.  2.  Robert  Lily  Spragins,  born  November  12,  1890,  married  Mar¬ 

guerite  Van  Vliet,  January  27,  1915.  Born  October  16,  1894. 
They  have  three  sons. 

H.  1.  Robert  Beirne  Spragins,  born  September  26,  1916,  married 

Sallie  Jane  Spalding,  June  20,  1941.  Born  February  11,  1920. 
They  have  three  daughters. 

I.  1.  Jane  Abbott  Spragins,  born  August  6,  1942. 

I.  2.  Stephany  Echols  Spragins,  born  January  2,  1946. 

I.  3.  Robin  Spragins,  born  June  28,  1950. 

H.  2.  Charles  Echols  Spragins,  born  April  11,  1923,  married  Joyce 

Dingley,  January  1946.  Born  November  2,  1924.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 

I.  1.  Elizabeth  Keenan  Spragins,  born  July  2,  1950. 

I.  2.  Ellen  Echols  Spragins,  born  November  21,  1953. 

I.  3.  Charles  Echols  Spragins  II,  born  October  21,  1955. 

H.  3.  Stewart  Van  Vliet  Spragins,  born  November  17,  1926,  married 

Caroline  White,  July  18,  1949.  Born  September  18,  1928. 
They  have  two  children. 

I.  1.  Dorothy  Webb  Spragins,  born  August  8,  1951. 

I.  2.  William  Echols  Spragins  III,  born  June  2,  1954. 

G.  3.  Marion  Beirne  Spragins,  born  October  9,  1892,  married  Geor¬ 

gia  Lowry,  April  26,  1919.  Born  August  9,  1893.  They  have 
four  children. 

H.  1.  Susie  Echols  Spragins,  born  June  25,  1920,  married  Archie 

Wallace  Hill,  Jr.,  August  11,  1945.  They  have  two  daughters. 

I.  1.  Marian  Beirne  Hill,  born  December  29,  1948. 

I.  2.  Lilly  Spragins  Hill,  born  July  10,  1951. 

H.  2.  Robert  Elias  Spragins  II,  born  February  12,  1923;  died  May 
12,  1951. 
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“Captain  Spragins  was  serving  as  pilot  of  an  F-80  jet  Shooting 
Star  plane.  He  served  in  numerous  stations  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  occupational  forces  in  Germany,  for  three  years  as  a  jet  pilot.  In 
February,  1951,  he  was  assigned  to  the  battle  theatre  in  Korea  and 
served  with  the  151st  Fighter  Group.  After  flying  many  daring  mis¬ 
sions  with  his  group,  his  plane  was  severely  injured  in  March,  then 
missions  continued  without  letup  until  he  was  reported  missing  in 
battle.” 

H.  3.  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  II,  born  April  24,  1924,  married  first, 

Bettie  Dewey,  September  12,  1945.  No  children;  married  sec¬ 
ond,  Anna  Ruth  White,  June  10,  1950.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

I.  1.  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  III,  bom  March  20,  1951. 

I.  2.  Ruth  Lowry  Spragins,  born  October  12,  1953. 

H.  4.  George  Lowry  Spragins,  third  son  of  Marion  B.  Spragins  I 
and  Georgia  Lowry  Spragins.  Born  January  25,  1934. 

G.  4.  Susan  Echols  Spragins,  born  October  10,  1899,  married  James 

Watts,  December  28,  1934.  Born  October  15,  1894.  They 
have  three  children. 

H.  1.  James  Foster  Watts,  Jr.,  bom  April  14,  1936. 

H.  2.  Susan  Echols  Watts,  born  October  28,  1938. 

H.  3.  Roberta  Spragins  Watts,  born  January  7,  1942. 

Notes: 

“Col.  Robert  Elias  Spragins  for  a  long  time  has  been  recognized 
as  ‘Greater  Huntsville’s  First  Citizen.’  His  passing  marks  a  significant 
date  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  Madison  County.  His  friends  are 
legion  and  knew  him  as  a  man  of  foresight  and  good  business  judg¬ 
ment,  of  sincere  thought  and  purpose,  of  grave  concern  and  de¬ 
votion,  and  of  strong  emotions  and  control.  A  life  of  usefulness  has 
been  spent  by  him  in  the  interest  of  the  people  he  loved.  With  a 
sturdy  stock  of  pioneers  as  his  ancestral  background,  he,  as  a  young 
man,  studied  law.  The  firm  of  Walker  and  Spragins  was  formed  and 
continued  until  Judge  Walker’s  appointment  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals,  at  New  Orleans.  Still  as  a  young  man,  Mr.  Spragins  was 
elected  as  State  Senator,  later  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  first  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Highway  Department. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Huntsville.  Through  several  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  he  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  instution,  and  today  it 
stands  as  a  monument  to  a  great  business  leader. 

During  part  of  his  last  period  Col.  Spragins  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Judge  Paul  Speake  as  his  partner.  The 
legal  matters  of  the  bank  were  attended  to  by  him.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  County  Attorney,  and  diligently  has  he  worked  to  the 
end  that  Madison  County  might  have  good  roads  and  bridges. 
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Personally,  Col.  Spragins  was  handsome,  a  good  conversationist 
and  a  perfect  Chesterfieldian  in  manners.  It  was  always  an  inspiration 
to  be  around  him,  for  the  best  in  one  seemed  to  come  out.” 

— From  the  Huntsville  Register  . 

See  Chapter  XXIV  for  history  of  R.  L.  Spragins. 

Robert  Beirne  Spragins  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1939.  Col.  Spragins  was  then  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
United  States,  after  nearly  five  years  of  service  in  the  Pacific.  He  will 
report  April  10,  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  as  an 
instructor.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  later  served  as 
a  battalion  commander  in  Australia.  With  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
he  participated  in  landings  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  and  on  Leyte 
and  Mindora  in  the  Philippines.  His  battalion  was  awarded  the 
Presidential  Citation  on  General  MacArthur's  recommendation  for 
its  action  in  establishing  a  vital  road  block  in  the  battle  of  Ormac. 
He  was  wounded  twice  in  the  course  of  his  service  in  the  Pacific.  Bob 
was  awarded  the  Distinguised  Service  Cross  and  other  decorations  for 
his  services  on  Leyte.  (See  account  of  battles  in  “Children  of  Yester¬ 
day”  by  Jan  Valtin.) 

Charles  Echols  Spragins  graduated  from  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1945.  Charles  Echols  Spragins,  Major  in  the  Infantry,  served  with 
the  2nd  Division,  in  Korea. 

Stewart  Van  Vliet  Spragins  graduated  from  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1949.  Stewart  Spragins,  Captain  in  the  Air  Force  and 
serving  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  Fort 
McCellan,  Alabama  in  about  1944.  Stewart,  (father  of  Bill  Spragins 
III)  went  to  West  Point  from  the  Army. 

Marguerite  Van  Vliet  Spragins  is  the  daughter  of  Harriet  Steph¬ 
ens,  who  was  born  July  16,  1855,  and  Robert  C.  Van  Vliet,  born 
August  22,  1857  and  who  was  in  the  Class  of  1879  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  He  resigned  before  graduation  and,  commissioned  in  the 
Army,  attained  the  rank  of  Brig.  General.  They  were  married  about 
1879. 

GENEALOGY  CONTINUED: 

F.  4.  Henrietta  Bruce  Spragins,  born  April  12,  1867,  died  April 

12,  1941,  married  Robert  Weakley  Brahan,  November  7, 
1894.  Born  June  5,  1859,  died  August  2,  1928.  They  had 
three  sons. 

G.  1.  Robert  Weakley  Brahan,  Jr.,  born  June  7,  1896,  died  Sept. 
29,  1918.  Bachelor. 
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Lieut.  Robert  Weakley  Brahan,  Jr.,  was  killed  in  battle  in 
World  War  I. 

G.  2.  Infant  son,  born  Sept.  20,  1898,  stillborn. 

G.  3.  Thomas  Spragins  Brahan,  born  February  10,  1901,  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Lelia  Durant,  April  26,  1942.  Born  December  12, 
1897.  No  children. 

E.  3.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III,  born  June  1,  1823,  died 

June,  1900,  married  Louisa  Jane  Bibb,  December  5,  1844. 
Born  January  28,  1828. 

He  joined  the  calvary  in  the  year  1863,  General  Isbell’s 
Company,  William  P.  Long’s  Regiment,  Cholston’s  Brigade, 
and  remained  in  the  war  until  its  close.  They  had  eleven 
children. 

F.  1.  Thelma  Anne  Spragins  married  Joseph  Williams  Buch¬ 

anan. 

F.  2.  James  Robert  Spragins  married  Sarah  Catherine  Bibb. 

F.  3.  William  Thomas  Spragins  married  Catherine  Murphy. 

F.  4.  John  Bibb  Spragins  married  Elizabeth  Patton. 

F.  5.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  IV,  died  in  infancy. 

F.  6.  Edward  Livingston  Spragins  married  Dora  Collins. 

F.  7.  Elias  Carter  Spragins  II,  died  in  Lanton,  Texas,  in  1903. 

F.  8.  Lula  Bibb  Spragins  married  William  Johnson. 

F.  9.  Charles  Allen  Spragins  married  Florence  Derrick. 

F.  10.  Henry  Stith  Spragins  married  Eliza  Naugle. 

F.  11.  Sarah  Catherine  Spragins.  Spinster. 

F.  1.  Thelma  Anne  Spragins  married  Joseph  Williams  Buchanan, 

December  4,  1869.  They  had  seven  children. 

G.  1.  Louise  Bibb  Buchanan,  born  October  15,  1870. 

G.  2.  Hugh  McQueen  Buchanan,  born  January  14,  1872,  mar¬ 

ried. 

G.  3.  Joseph  William  Buchanan,  Jr.,  born  December  31,  1876. 

He  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  live  in  New 
Orleans. 

G.  4.  Robert  Earl  Van  Don  Buchanan,  lives  in  Memphis.  Born 
December  6,  1878. 

G.  5.  Sophia  Martin  Buchanan,  born  July  15,  1879. 

G.  6.  Marianne  Buchanan,  born  August  15,  1881. 

G.  7.  Hal  Green  Buchanan,  born  September  6,  1883. 

F.  2.  James  Robert  Spragins  married  Sarah  Catherine  Bibb.  He 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  III  and 
Louise  Jane  Bibb.  They  had  six  children: 

G.  1.  John  Bibb  Spragins. 

G.  2.  Laura  Mae  Spragins. 

G.  3.  Robert  Spragins. 

G.  4.  William  Edward  Spragins. 

G.  5.  Sarah  Louise  Spragins. 

G.  6.  Anne  Betts  Spragins. 
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F.  3.  William  Thomas  Spragins  married  Catherine  Murphy.  They 

lived  in  Mississippi,  and  had  eight  children. 

G.  1.  William  Walker  Spragins. 

G.  2.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  V. 

G.  3.  Edna  Earl  Spragins. 

G.  4.  Mary  Spragins. 

G.  5.  Samuel  Spragins. 

G.  6.  Catherine  Louise  Spragins. 

G.  7.  Johnnie  Cordelia  Spragins. 

G.  8.  Charles  Allen  Spragins. 

F.  4.  John  Bibb  Spragins  married  Elizabeth  Patton.  They  had 

two  children. 

G.  1.  Hal  Spragins. 

G.  2.  Child,  who  died  in  infancy. 

F.  6.  Rev.  Edward  Livingston  Spragins  married  Dora  Collins.  They 

had  three  children. 

G.  1.  Louise  Bibb  Spragins. 

G.  2.  Lida  Williams  Spragins. 

G.  3.  Henry  Spragins. 

F.  9.  Charles  Allen  Spragins  married  Florence  Derrick.  They  had 

two  children  and  live  in  White  Write,  Texas. 

G.  1.  Edward  Livingston  Spragins  II. 

G.  2.  Charles  Allen  Spragins,  Jr. 

F.  10.  Henry  Stith  Spragins  married  Eliza  Naugle.  They  had  two 

Children. 

G.  1.  Louise  Eliza  Spragins. 

*  G.  2.  Henry  Stith  Spragins,  Jr. 

E.  3.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  II,  born  October  3,  1829,  married 

Elizabeth  Anne  Hamilton,  June  29,  1866. 

He  was  the  son  of  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  I  and  Eliza  Apperson 
Green,  and  grandson  of  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  who 
married  Rebecca  Bolling.  They  had  five  children. 

F.  1.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Spragins,  born  July  26,  1867,  died 

September  15,  1878. 

F.  2.  Louise  Duval  Spragins,  born  November  19,  1869,  married 
Rev.  John  Ogle  Warfield,  October  26,  1898,  an  Episcopal¬ 
ian  Clergyman. 

F.  3.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  III,  born  August  2,  1872;  died 
March  23,  1882. 

F.  4.  Samuel  Hamilton  Spragins,  born  August  23,  1875,  married 
Miss  Tippan.  Now  located  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

F.  5.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  IV,  M.  D.,  born  December 
10,  1877.  Physician  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

E.  7.  Marston  Green  Spragins,  born  February  9,  1837,  died  Octo¬ 

ber  8,  1896,  married  Louisa  James  Huff,  May  6,  1867.  They 
had  seven  children. 

F.  1.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins,  born  February  26,  1877.  Married. 
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F.  2.  Rebecca  Stith  Spragins,  bom  July  8,  1878;  died  in  child¬ 
hood. 

3.  Wright  King  Spragins,  born  1879. 

4.  James  Spragins. 

5.  Marston  Green  Spragins,  Jr. 

6.  Melchijah  Spragins. 

7.  Charlotte  Edmunds  Spragins.  The  preceding  seven  chil¬ 
dren  are  distributed  over  Mecklenburg  and  Brunswick 
Counties,  Virginia. 

E.  8.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Spragins,  bom  Sept.  10,  1838,  died  December 

8,  1889.  Married  Thomas  Ludwick  Bennett,  December  23, 
1873.  They  had  three  children. 

F.  1.  Lucy  Lee  Bennett,  born  June  20,  1877. 

F.  2.  Virginia  Spragins  Bennett,  born  April  4,  1879. 

F.  3.  A  boy  born  who  died  at  about  ten  years  of  age. 

E.  4.  Elias  Carter  Spragins,  born  August  12,  1824,  died  August  12, 

1871,  married  Anna  Word,  August  12,  1864.  Died  June  2, 
1876,  in  Texas. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Anne  Betts  Carter  and  Melchijah 
Edmunds  Spragins  II.  They  had  two  children. 

F.  1.  Robert  Stith  Spragins  married  Lelia  Anna  Cliett,  Decem¬ 

ber  21,  1898,  of  San  Marcus,  Texas. 

F.  2.  Katie  Spragins. 

D.  2.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  I,  son  of  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins 
I,  and  Rebecca  Bolling  Spragins,  came  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins  II,  to  Alabama  in  1820 
and  settled  a  cotton  plantation  near  Huntsville.  Stith  Bolling 
Spragins  I  returned  to  Virginia  and  married,  December  30, 
1824,  Eliza  Apperson  Green,  daughter  of  Grief  Green,  lawyer 
of  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County.  Stith  B.  Spragins  and 
his  wife  returned  to  Alabama,  and  the  issue  of  this  union  was 
eight  children,  as  follows: 

D.  2.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  I,  born  1796,  died  May  8,  1839,  mar¬ 

ried  Eliza  Apperson  Green,  December  30,  1824,  Their  chil¬ 
dren: 

E.  1.  Charles  Edmunds  Spragins,  bom  April  20,  1826,  died  July 

13,  1885.  Bachelor. 

E.  2.  Rebecca  Stith  Spragins,  born  February  15,  1828,  died  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1892,  married  first,  Dr.  George  Oliver  Rodgers, 
November  12,  1856;  died  March  5,  1857.  Married  second, 
Peter  Manson  King,  December  21,  1863.  Died  January  8, 
1885. 

E.  3.  Stith  Bolling  Spragins  II,  born  October  3,  1829,  married 
Elizabeth  Anne  Hamilton,  June  29,  1866. 

E.  4.  Melchijah  Edmunds  Spragins,  born  May  1,  1831,  died  No¬ 
vember  14,  1899,  married  Susan  Eva  Martin,  September 
20,  1870,  of  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina. 

E.  5.  Louise  Signiora  Spragins,  born  July  23,  1833,  died  April 

9,  1896.  Spinster. 
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E.  6.  Virginia  Spragins,  born  March  17,  1835.  Spinster. 

E.  7.  Marston  Green  Spragins,  born  February  19,  1837,  died  Oc¬ 

tober  8,  1896,  married  Louisa  James  Huff,  May  6,  1876,  of 
Brunswick  County,  Virginia. 

E.  8.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Spragins,  born  Sept.  10,  1838,  died  De¬ 
cember  8,  1889,  married  Thomas  Ludwick  Bennett,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1873. 

E.  2.  Rebecca  Stith  Spragins,  born  February  15,  1828,  died  Jan¬ 

uary  10,  1892,  married  second,  Peter  Manson  King,  December 

21,  1863.  Died  January  8,  1885.  They  had  two  children. 

F.  1.  Peter  Manson  King  II,  born  April  2,  1870,  died  October  19, 

1871. 

F.  2.  Wright  King,  bom  February  14,  1872,  died  June  9,  1876. 

WILL  OF  REBECCA  B.  SPRAGINS 

February  23,  1835 

I,  Rebecca  B.  Spragins,  do  hereby  make  by  last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  manner  and  form  following,  to  wit: 

1st.  In  consideration  I  have  for  my  son  Stith  B.  Spragins,  I  desire 
that  he  shall  have  the  use  and  control  of  my  whole  estate,  real  and 
personal  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  until  someone  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  son  Melchijah  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

2nd.  It  is  my  desire  that  my  son  Stith  shall  have  authority  to  sell 
and  make  title  to  my  land  as  well  as  to  the  following  slaves,  to  wit: — 
Tom,  Tempy,  and  their  children,  Mary  and  Joe,  for  the  discharge  of 
•  debts  heretofore  contracted,  or  which  he  may  hereafter  contract  and 
enable  him  to  render  such  aid  and  support  as  circumstances  may  per¬ 
mit  to  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother. 

3rd.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  following  slaves  and  their  increase 
or  such  of  them  as  may  be  alive,  to  wit:  Abram,  Anthony,  Madison, 
Lucy,  Jennie,  Patience,  Sophie,  Samuel,  Maria,  shall,  when  the  oldest 
son  of  my  son,  Melchijah  then  living,  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  part  to  belong  to  the 
children  of  Melchijah  and  the  other  part  to  my  son,  Stith  B.,  or  in 
case  of  his  death,  to  his  children. 

4th.  Upon  the  division  of  the  above  named,  it  is  my  desire  that 
my  son  Stith  B.  and  the  eldest  son  of  Melchijah  shall  jointly  have  the 
control  and  management  of  the  part  allotted  to  Melchijah’s  children 
for  their  benefit. 

5th.  I  give  to  my  son,  Stith,  the  girl  Annie  O.,  her  increase  in 
trust  for  his  children  to  be  divided  at  his  death  or  at  any  prior  time 
he  may  deem  proper — and  lastly  I  do  hereby  constitute  my  son,  Stith 
B.  Spragins  the  Executor  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  and 
having  the  most  entire  confidence  in  his  integrity,  I  desire  that  no 
inventory  or  appraisement  be  made  of  my  estate,  and  that  no  security 
be  required  of  him  for  the  execution  of  this  my  Will. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  this  25  day  of  February,  1835. 

Rebecca  B.  Spragins.  Seal 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  delivered  for  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  R.  B.  S.  in  the  presence  of  Ben  Bledsoe,  A.  Rupee,  Thomas 
Fearn. 

The  State  of  Alabama. 

Orphan  Court  of  Madison  County,  the  23rd  day  of  February, 
1835. 

The  Last  will  and  testament  of  Rebecca  B.  Spragins,  deceased, 
was  this  day  produced  in  open  court  for  probate  and  the  execution 
thereof  being  duly  proven  by  the  oaths  of  Benjamin  Bledsoe,  Albert 
Rupee,  and  Thomas  Fearn  the  subscribing  witnesses  thereto,  said  will 
is  ordered  to  be  recorded,  (see  Minute  Book  No.  6,  page  179).  Pur¬ 
suant  to  said  last  will  and  testament  was  duly  recorded,  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1835. 

Rich.  Purdon,  Clerk  CC. 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  SPRAGINS 

Will  Book  00,  page  62. 

October  6,  1755;  probated  1759 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

I,  William  Spragins,  of  Halifax  County,  being  sick  and  weak 
in  body  but  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  and  memory,  do  make  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  utterly  revoking  all  others  by  me  made  here¬ 
tofore  or  declared  and  this  only  to  be  taken  for  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  and  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth.  Viz: 

First  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to  the 
earth  from  whence  it  came,  and  as  touching  such  worldly  goods  as  it 
hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  lend  me  here  on  earth,  I  give  as  fol¬ 
loweth,  Viz.  It  is  my  will  and  I  do  ordereth  that  in  the  first  place  all 
my  just  debts  be  paid. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Thomas  Spragins,  twenty 
acres  of  land  being  part  of  the  tract  I  had  of  Abraham  Abney  and  to 
begin  at  the  back  corner  that  joins  Nathaniel  Abney’s  land,  and  to 
run  across  to  my  other  line  No.  1  to  Catawba  Creek  which  is  all  that 
I  give  to  him  of  my  estate. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  William,  one  shilling  sterl¬ 
ing  to  which  is  all  that  I  give  unto  him. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Susannah,  one  shilling 
sterling  which  is  all  that  I  give  to  her. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  daughter,  Glory,  one  shilling  sterling  which 
is  all  I  give  unto  her. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  daughter,  Elishabeth,  one  shilling  sterling 
which  is  all  that  I  give  to  her. 

Item.  I  lend  unto  Martha,  my  well  beloved  wife,  the  whole  tract 
of  land  whereon  I  now  dwell  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
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with  the  negroes  and  all  the  movable  estate  that  belongs  to  me  during 
the  space  of  time  she  bears  my  name  and  remains  a  widow. 

Item.  I  give  to  my  son,  Nathaniel,  the  tract  of  land,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  at  his  mother’s  decease  or  marriage. 

Item.  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Mary,  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
part  of  the  tract  I  had  from  Abra  Abney,  which  tract  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts  as  it  may  best  sute  for  four  plantations. 

Item.  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Sarah,  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
aforesaid  land. 

Item.  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Martha,  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
aforesaid  land. 

Item.  My  fill  and  desire  is  at  my  wife’s  death  or  marriage  that  all 
the  movable  estate  belonging  to  me,  and  my  negroes,  should  be 
equally  divided  between  my  four  last  children,  Nathaniel,  Mary, 
Hannah,  and  Martha,  and  my  desire  is  that  if  the  four  last  men¬ 
tioned  children  should  die  before  they  possess  their  part  that  it 
should  be  divided  between  them  of  those  four  last  that  remain  alive. 

Item.  Doo  hereby  constitute  my  well  beloved  wife,  Martha,  and 
my  son,  Nathaniel  Spragins,  hole  and  sole  Executors  of  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  do  here  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  the  5th 
day  of  October  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

his 

William  X  Spragins  (S.  L.) 
mark 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  pronounced  by  William  Spragins  as 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  Abra  Abney,  Mary 
•  Spragins,  Hannah  Spragins. 

At  a  court  held  for  Halifax  County  this  the  XVth  day  of  March 
1759,  the  within  written  last  will  and  testament  of  William  Spragins 
deceased  was  exhibited  in  Court  by  Martha  Spragins  and  Nathaniel 
Spragins  executrix  and  executor  therein  appointed,  who  made  oath 
thereto  as  the  law  directs,  and  the  same  was  proved  by  the  oath  of 
Abraham  Abney,  one  of  the  witnesses  thereto  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded. 

On  the  motion  of  said  Executrix  and  Executor  certificate  was 
granted  them  for  obtaining  Probate  of  the  said  will  in  due  form. 

Teste:  Geo.  Currie,  C.  H.  C. 

WILL  OF  THOMAS  SPRAGINS 

Will  Book  3,  Page  104 
Written  Sept.  1,  1792, 
Probated  April  8,  1794 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

I,  Thomas  Spragins,  of  the  County  of  Halifax  and  Parish  of  An¬ 
trim,  being  sick  and  weak  in  my  body  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory 
do  make  and  constitute  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and 
form  following,  viz:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Jesus  Christ  my  soul 
which  I  believe  he  was  redeemed  and  my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth 
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in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  As  to  my  temporal 
affairs  as  God  had  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with,  I  give  as  follows: 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Melchizadeck  Spragins  that 
tract  of  land  on  which  he  now  lives  and  tract  containing  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres,  more  or  less,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Catawba 
Creek,  thus  up  Staunton  River  as  it  meanders  to  Elijah  Hunt’s  line, 
thence  along  his  line  and  others  to  the  line  of  the  land  Sd.  Mel.  Spra¬ 
gins  purchased  of  Thomas  Richardson,  thence  along  the  said  line  to  a 
corner  red  oak  in  a  bottom,  thence  along  a  marked  line  to  Catawba 
Creek,  above  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Branch,  thence  along  the  said 
branch  as  it  meanders  to  the  beginning.  Also  two  negroes,  to  wit: 
York  and  Gloucester. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Melchijah  Spragins,  that 
tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  Catawba  Creek  on  which  Edmund 
Turner  now  lives,  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  more  or 
less  in  the  bounds  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Lick  Branch, 
thence  up  the  said  branch  as  it  meanders  to  the  mouth  of  John  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  spring  branch,  thence  up  the  same  to  said  Richardson’s  line, 
thence  with  his  line  and  Samuel  Richardson’s  line  crossing  Catawba 
Creek  to  Philip  Vaughn’s  line  thence  with  his  line  to  Nowells 
Branch,  thence  down  the  said  branch  as  it  meanders,  to  the  said 
creek  aforesaid,  thence  up  the  same  as  it  meanders  to  the  beginning. 
Also  two  negroes,  to  wit:  Rachel  and  Wat,  and  one  feather  bed  and 
furniture  and  increase  of  said  Rachel. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Thomas  Spragins,  that 
tract  of  land  on  which  Tabitha  White  now  lives  and  containing  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  in  the  bounds  following:  begin¬ 
ning  at  Yuilles  and  my  corner  white  oak,  thence  with  Yuilles  line  to 
Seats  line,  thence  with  said  line  to  Bardsdate  line,  thence  along  said 
line  to  Hunt’s  line  thence  along  his  line  to  Thomas  Seats  line,  thence 
along  his  line  to  the  line  of  the  land  of  Melchizadeck  Spragins  pur¬ 
chased  of  Vaughn,  thence  with  same  to  pointers  in  said  line  in  a  small 
branch,  thence  along  a  marked  line  to  the  beginning.  Also  three 
negroes,  to  wit:  Peg,  Abram,  and  Hannah  and  further  increase  and 
one  feather  bed  and  furniture. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Elisha  Spragins,  that  tract 
of  land  called  the  Middle  Plantation  tract  containing  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  more  or  less,  in  the  bounds  following:  beginning  at 
a  corner  of  Catawba  Creek  near  the  Rocky  Springs  thence  along  a 
marked  line  which  runs  between  said  Middle  Plantation  and  where  I 
now  live,  to  the  Great  Branch  just  below  the  field  called  Puckett 
field,  thence  up  the  said  branch  as  it  meanders  to  the  fork  of  the 
same,  thence  up  the  right  hand  fork  called  Samuel  Abney’s  branch 
to  a  corner  on  the  same,  thence  with  a  marked  line  to  Peter  Crews 
line,  thence  with  his  line  and  others  to  a  new  corner  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Stony  Ridge,  thence  along  a  new  line  to  a  corner  on 
Philip  Vaughn’s  line  by  Bates  Race,  thence  with  his  line  to  North 
Branch  thence  down  the  same  to  Catawba  Creek,  thence  up  the  said 
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creek  as  it  meanders  to  the  mouth  of  Lick  branch,  thence  up  the  same 
to  Mel  Spragins  line,  thence  along  his  line  to  Catawba  Creek,  thence 
down  said  creek  as  it  meanders  to  the  beginning,  also  two  negroes, 
to  wit:  James  and  Ailley  with  her  future  increase  and  one  feather 
bed  and  furniture. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Samuel  Spragins,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  land  which  I  now  live  on,  that  is  to  say  in  the  following 
bounds:  beginning  at  Yuilles  line  formerly  mentioned,  thence  along 
a  marked  line  adjoining  the  land  bequeathed  to  my  son,  Thomas,  to 
the  line  of  the  land  Mel  Spragins  purchased  from  Vaughn,  thence 
along  the  line  of  the  same  to  Crews  line,  thence  with  his  line  to  Peter 
Crews  line,  thence  along  the  same  to  the  corner  of  the  same,  thence 
along  a  marked  line  adjoining  the  land  bequeathed  to  my  son, 
Elisha,  thence  along  the  same  to  Abney’s  Creek,  thence  down  the 
same  as  it  meanders  to  a  corner  on  the  same  below  Puckett’s  field, 
thence  along  a  marked  line  to  Catawba  Creek  near  the  Rocky  Spring, 
before  mentioned,  thence  down  said  branch  to  Yuilles  line,  near  the 
mouth  of  said  creek,  thence  with  his  line  crossing  a  branch  to  the 
beginning,  also  three  negroes,  to  wit:  Nicklas,  Amy  and  Little  Ben, 
and  one  feather  bed  and  furniture. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  children  of  my  daughter, 
Maria  White,  the  following  negroes  (which  are  in  the  possession  of 
their  father  Rawley  White)  to  wit:  Sarah,  Jesse  and  Thomas,  to  be 
divided  between  the  said  children  when  they  come  of  age,  with  in¬ 
crease  of  the  said  negroes. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gal¬ 
loway,  the  three  negroes  which  she  now  has  in  possession,  to  wit: 

*  Aggey,  Rachis,  with  their  increase,  and  a  boy  named  Adam.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  daughter,  Tabitha  White,  the  sum  of  one  pound 
sterling  in  addition  to  what  I  have  before  given  her. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  granddaughter,  Mary  Spragins  Galloway, 
the  following  negroes  which  are  in  the  possession  of  her  father, 
Charles  Galloway,  to  wit:  Lucy,  Reuben,  and  Lorenzo  to  her  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body  and  five  shillings  sterling. 

Item.  I  give  unto  Charles  Galloway  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
sterling. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  loving  wife,  Maacah  Spragins,  the  following 
negroes,  to  wit:  Will,  Ben,  Judy,  Patt,  Winnie,  Annie,  Flusanna,  and 
Nancy  and  the  plantation  and  land  bequeathed  to  my  son,  Samuel, 
and  what  part  of  the  stock  she  may  wish  to  keep,  and  household  and 
kitchen  furniture,  which  property  is  to  be  divided  between  my  chil¬ 
dren  herein  above  mentioned  as  she  may  think  proper  to  divise  by 
her  will  or  otherwise,  except  the  land,  which  is  to  go  to  my  son, 
Samuel,  as  before  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  the  negroes,  etc.,  are  to 
be  divided  as  before  said  between  Mel  Spragins,  Melchijah  Spragins, 
Thomas  Spragins,  Elisha  Spragins,  Samuel  Spragins,  Maacah  White, 
Elizabeth  Galloway,  and  Tabitha  White,  in  such  proportions  as  she 
may  direct  as  aforesaid.  I  further  direct  that  my  land  not  mentioned 
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or  bequeathed  away  shall  be  sold  by  my  executors  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  by  private  or  public  sale  as  they  may  think  best,  and  the 
money  arising  therefrom  to  go  to  the  discharge  of  my  debts  and  the 
said  directors  are  empowered  to  convey  the  same  and  to  make  Robert 
Sibley  a  deed  to  the  land  which  I  have  sold  him  according  to  con¬ 
tract.  I  appoint  my  sons,  Melchizadeck,  Melchijah,  Thomas,  and 
Elisha  Spragins  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  and  if 
either  of  my  sons  shall  depart  this  life  before  they  have  lawful  heirs 
of  their  body,  it  is  my  will  that  the  land  and  other  property  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  then  sur¬ 
viving  brothers  and  their  heirs. 

Item.  I  order  that  there  shall  be  no  appraisement  upon  my 
estate  or  any  inventory  returned  to  court,  nor  shall  my  executors  be 
called  on  nor  be  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  executorship,  or 
obliged  to  enter  into  bond  for  the  same.  Signed  by  my  hand  and 
seal  this  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two. 

Thomas  Spragins  (L.  S.i 

In  presence  of: 

Edmund  Turner 
his 

William  W.  X  Seats 
mark 

Reuben  Abney. 

At  a  court  held  for  Halifax  County  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
April,  1794. 

The  within  written  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Spragins, 
deceased,  was  exhibited  unto  court  and  proved  by  the  oath  of  two  of 
the  witnesses  hereunto  subscribed,  to  be  the  act  and  deed  of  the  with¬ 
in  named  Thomas  Spragins,  deceased,  and  was  directed  to  be  recorded. 

Teste.  George  Carrington,  C.  H.  C. 

N.  R.  Melchizadeck  Spragins,  Melchijah  Spragins,  and  Elisha 
Spragins,  Executors.  The  27th  of  October,  1794. 

Truly  recorded  Teste:  W.  Thompson,  D.  S.  H.  C. 

WILL  OF  REUBEN  ABNEY 

Written  October  2,  1809 
Proved  November  27,  1809 

I,  Reuben  Abney,  of  Halifax  County,  do  hereby  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following: 

1st.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sister,  Ruth  Sharrar,  one 
negro  fellow  named  Moses,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever. 

2ndly.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Elizabeth  Gentry  one  negro  boy 
by  the  name  of  Aleck,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever. 

Srdly.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mel  Spragins,  Jr.,  one  negro 
girl  by  the  name  of  Silvey  with  her  future  increase  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever. 

4thly.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Samuel  Meridith  Spragins  one 
negro  boy  by  the  name  of  John,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
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5thly.  I  lend  unto  Thomas  White  one  negro  girl  named  Nancy, 
during  his  natural  life  and  at  his  death  to  be  divided,  she  and  her  in¬ 
crease,  between  those  that  the  residue  part  of  my  estate  hereafter  is 
to  be  divided. 

6thly.  My  will  and  desire  is  that  my  executor  hereafter  named 
should  emancipate  and  set  free  my  negro  man  Harcules  and  my 
negro  woman  Bettey,  also,  I  lend  unto  said  Bettey  thirty  acres  of  land 
to  be  laid  off  of  the  land  on  which  I  now  live  on  some  part  that  my 
executors  may  think  best,  also  I  will  lend  her  her  child  Betty  during 
her,  the  said  Betty,  the  elder’s  natural  life. 

7thly.  My  will  and  desire  is  that  the  residue  of  my  estate  not 
given  away  both  real  and  personal  be  equally  divided  between  Mel 
, Spragins,  Jr.,  Thomas  Spragins,  Elizabeth  Gentry,  and  Samuel 
Merideth  Spragins,  and  also  that  part  lent  is  to  .  .  divided  the  same 
way  at  the  death  of  those  to  whom  it  is  leant,  also  of  which  I  give 
unto  the  said  Mel  Spragins,  Thomas  Spragins,  Elizabeth  Gentry,  and 
Samuel  M.  Spragins  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever. 

8thly.  And  lastly  I  do  appoint  Mel  Spragins,  Jr.,  Executor  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  trusting  that  he  will  see  the  same 
fully  complied  with,  hereby  revoking  all  other  wills  or  testaments  by 
me  heretofore  made,  and  I  do  hereby  further  direct  that  there  shal  be 
no  inventory  returned  to  court  or  any  appraisement  of  my  estate 
neither  shall  my  said  executor  be  compelled  to  give  any  security  for 
his  executorship. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
14th  day  of  September,  1809. 

Reuben  Abney,  L.  S. 


*  Witnesses: 

Nancy  Murphy 
Nathaniel  Jones 

Codicil  to  the  above  will.  I  do  direct  that  Mel  Spragins  shall  for 
the  trouble  he  has  had  with  me  shall  have  his  choice  of  Rose’s  chil¬ 
dren  in  addition  to  what  I  have  left  him,  and  I  discharge  him  from 
all  claim  I  have  against  him,  as  witness  my  hand  and  seal  October 
2nd,  1809. 

Reuben  Abney,  L.  S. 


Witnesses: 

Nancy  Murphy 
Nathaniel  Jones 

At  a  court  held  for  Halifax  County  the  27th  day  of  November 
1809,  the  within  written  last  will  and  testament  of  Reuben  Abney, 
dec’d,  together  with  the  Codicil  thereto  annexed,  was  exhibited  in 
court  and  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  thereto  subscribed  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded. 

At  a  court  held  for  Halifax  County  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1810,  on  motion  of  Melchizadeck  Spragins,  the  executor  named 
in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Reuben  Abney,  dec’d,  who  made 
oath  thereto  according  to  law,  certificate  is  granted  to  him  for  ob- 
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taining  probate  thereof  in  due  form  he  giving  bond,  whereupon  the 
said  Melchizadeck  Spragins  entered  into  the  acknowledged  bond  in 
the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  as  the  law  directs  for 
that  purpose. 

Teste.  John  Weinbish,  C.  H.  C. 

July,  1810,  administration  with  the  will  annexed,  de  bonis  non 
granted  Thomas  Spragins. 

Teste.  John  Weinbish,  C.  H.  C. 

A  copy,  Teste,  Nathl.  T.  Green,  Clk. 


Chapter  XXVI 


GENEALOGY  CRUTCHER  FAMILY 

By  Mary  Irby  Mastin 

“A  record  of  my  family  as  far  back  as  I  can  get." — Sue  Lawler. 

Henry  Crutcher  of  Essex  County,  Virginia,  whose  will  was  filed 
in  Tappahannock,  Virginia,  lists  the  following  children  in  his  will: 
Thomas;  Henry;  Reuben;  Sarah  Covington;  Susannah  Chaeney; 
granddaughter  Caty  Harper,  daughter  of  his  deceased  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  Harper;  and  daughter  Caty,  who  was  probably  the  wife  of 
Hermitage  Howerton,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  Henry’s  son-in-law. 

William  Crutcher  son  of  Reuben  Crutcher,  of  Essex  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  born  in  1786,  in  Virginia,  married  Susanna  Dupree  in  1807 
or  there  abouts,  died  in  New  Market,  Alabama,  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  Joe  Miller,  in  1868. 

His  first  wife,  Susanna  Dupree,  bore  him  three  children:  Mary, 
born  1808;  James,  born  1810;  and  Reuben,  born  1812.  His  wife  died 
1814. 

He  married  a  widow  Fulks,  family  of  Bruce.  To  them  were  bom, 
Susie;  Betty;  John;  Henrietta;  and  Sallie.  Mary  Crutcher,  married 
Thomas  Love.  To  them  were  born:  Susanna;  William;  Thomas;  Ben¬ 
ton;  James;  John;  Charles;  Coly;  and  Frank.  James  Crutcher  married 
Margaret  Davis  of  Limestone  County,  Alabama.  To  them  were  born, 
Betty;  George;  Serepheina;  Rowena;  and  Nick. 

Betty  Crutcher  married  August  5,  1864,  Monroe  Shipworth. 

George  Crutcher  married  Fannie  Landers.  Frina  died  in  infancy. 

Rowena  Crutcher  married  January  25,  1866  her  cousin,  William 
Henry  Crutcher. 

Nick  Crutcher  married  January  20,  1877,  Creesy  Pike. 

To  William  Henry  and  Rowena  Crutcher  were  born:  Henry, 
who  married,  May  22,  1869,  Vinie  Strong;  Susie;  Fannie;  Mary;  Char¬ 
ley;  James;  Jessee;  Lawler;  Willy,  who  married  Martha  Crutcher,  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1867. 

Susanna  Love  married  James  Hatchett,  her  cousin.  William  Love 
married  Anne  Mitchell,  had  two  children,  Bruce  and  Sallie  Love. 
Sallie  Love  married  Jim  Bronaugh.  Tom  Love  married  Lucy  Petty. 
Benton  Love  married  Virginia  Fielding.  John  Love  married  Ann 
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Prior.  James  Love  died  in  infancy.  Frank  Love  married  Emma 
Rodgers.  She  died  and  he  married  Tommie  Lewis. 

Reuben  Crutcher  married  Mary  Bailey,  September  30,  1833. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sarah  and  James  Bailey  of  Limestone  Coun¬ 
ty,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Bailey’s  maiden  name  was  Johnson.  She  had  five 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Jame  Bailey  married  Charles  Word  about 
1828  and  had  twelve  children.  One  of  her  daughters,  named  Jane 
Word,  married  John  Bruce  Crutcher,  half  brother  of  Reuben.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Ann  Word,  married  Lily  Spragins,  (Elias  Carter 
Spragins).  Sallie  Word  married  Dr.  Roberts.  Kate  Word  married  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Polly  Word  married  Mr.  Martindale. 

Sarah  Bailey,  a  sister  of  Jane  Bailey,  married  first  Jessee  Aber¬ 
nathy,  and  had  two  children,  Frank  and  Kate  Abernathy.  Kate  mar¬ 
ried  E.  J.  Hughes  and  had  three  children.  Bob  Hughes,  Ella 
Hughes,  and  John  Hughes.  Ella  and  Bob  married  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vaughn. 

Frank  Abernathy  married  first  Miss  Benham,  then  Miss  Cleppy 
Cartwright.  She  bore  him  two  children,  Aubra  and  Ora  Abernathy. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Abernathy,  his  widow  married  David  Black¬ 
burn,  about  1838  or  1839.  They  had  ten  children. 

Elizabeth  Bailey,  another  daughter  of  Sarah  and  James  Bailey, 
married  Moses  Smith,  a  worthless  drunkard.  She  had  four  children, 
James  Smith,  Sarah  Smith,  Jane  Smith,  and  Mary  Smith.  James  mar¬ 
ried  Celia  Demron.  Sarah  married  William  Hudson,  Jane  Smith 
married  Jessee  Robertson,  and  Mary  Smith  married  Jessee  Webb. 

Martha  Bailey,  another  daughter  of  Sarah  and  James  Bailey,  mar¬ 
ried  Timberville  Looney.  She  bore  him  four  sons  (William,  James, 
John  and  Henry). 

Sons  of  Sarah  and  James  Bailey  were  David,  Samuel,  and  James. 
David  fell  from  a  loaded  wagon,  was  run  over  and  killed.  He  left 
two  children,  Nannie  Bailey  and  Pattie  Bailey.  They  were  born,  I 
suppose,  in  1830  and  1832. 

James  Bailey  married  Cornelia  Bibb,  about  1834. 

Mary  Bailey,  my  dear  mother,  was  born  1813.  She  married  my 
father,  Reuben  W.  Crutcher,  September  30,  1833.  She  bore  him  sev¬ 
en  children:  Frances  Ann,  born  in  July  1834;  Reuben  Henry  Crutch¬ 
er,  born  1836;  Andrew  Benton  Crutcher,  born  June  8,  1838;  Susanna 
Dupree  Crutcher,  born  March  10,  1840;  Joseph  Holloway,  born  1844; 
Sarah  Crutcher,  born  1846.  She  died  in  infancy.  James  Crutcher 
died  in  his  sixth  year.  Joseph  H.  Crutcher  died  in  March  1870.  Joseph 
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left  a  widow  and  one  child  named  Reuben,  who  died  in  June  after 
his  father  died,  being  eighteen  months  of  age.  Joseph  H.  Crutcher’s 
widow  married  Preston  Trotman  and  bore  him  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Joe  Trotman. 

Frances  Ann  Crutcher,  married,  in  February,  1853,  James  Wes¬ 
ley  Farley.  He  was  the  son  of  Micheal  Farley,  by  his  third  wife,  Sarah 
Trotman.  He,  Wesley  Farley,  was  born  July  2,  1828,  had  one  sister 
named  Sarah,  and  two  brothers,  William  and  Albert  Farley.  They 
both  died  in  early  manhood  without  marrying.  His  sister,  Sarah  Far¬ 
ley,  married  her  own  cousin,  Dr.  Tom  Trotman.  She  bore  him  four 
children,  two  died  in  childhood.  Robert  Trotman  and  Firdinand 
Maden  Trotman  are  still  living.  She,  Sarah  Trotman,  died  October 
1,  1861.  Her  husband  had  died  a  few  years  before.  Robert  Trotman, 
son  of  Sarah  Farley  Trotman,  married  his  cousin,  Sallie  Trotman,  in 
1881.  Firdinand  Maden  Trotman  first  married  Eliza  McGaha  in 
1874.  She  bore  him  three  sons:  Bob,  Walter,  and  Oscar  Trotman. 
Firdinand  married  secondly  Mollie  Beadle,  in  1882.  She  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Michael  Farley  died  about  1830.  His  wife  about  1876  in  Madison 
County,  Alabama.  They,  with  all  of  their  children,  were  old  fash¬ 
ioned  Methodists.  Mrs.  Farley  was  a  good  woman,  was  eighty  years 
old  when  she  died. 

To  Wesley  and  Frances  Ann  Farley  were  born  eight  children: 
Mary  Olive,  born  November  1853;  Pryor  Barbee,  born  October  7, 
1855;  Michael  Reuben,  born  February  17,  1857;  John  Benton,  born 
September  16,  1860;  Sarah  Frances,  born  December  18,  1862;  Joseph 
Bruce,  born  March  1866;  William  Albert,  born  September  1868;  Rob¬ 
ert  Edward,  born  May  17,  1872. 

Pryor  Farley  married  October  12,  1878,  Sue  W.  McGaha.  To 
them  were  born  six  children:  Anne  and  Robert  Farley,  twins,  born 
July  4,  1880;  Eliza  Farley,  born  September  5,  1881;  James  Pryor  Far¬ 
ley,  born  October  20,  1883;  Carrie  P.  Farley,  born  November  22,  1885; 
Sallie  Polk  Farley,  born  February  27,  1887. 

Pryor  Barbee  Farley  died  March  14,  1890  of  pneumonia.  His 
father  died  three  days  before.  Mary  Olive  Farley  died  October,  1861 
and  Michael  Reuben  Farley  died  March  17,  1863.  John  Benton  Far¬ 
ley  was  married  to  Bettie  McGaha  October  10,  1882  and  to  them  were 
born  two  children,  Mary  Moore  Farley  and  Madden  Farley.  Madden 
died  at  six  weeks  of  age.  Sallie  (Sarah  Frances  Farley  married  Phy 
Gillespie,  November  1881,  and  to  them  was  born  one  child,  Helen 
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Olive  Gillespie.  She  died  at  two  months  of  age.  Sallie  died  August  10, 
1887.  Joseph  Bruce  Farley  married  Hessie  Gillespie,  December  7, 
1892.  To  them  was  born  one  child,  Lora  Farley,  December  15,  1893. 
Bruce  died  of  malaria  fever,  August  23,  1894. 

William  Albert  Farley  married  December  23,  1890,  Katie  Mc- 
Lane.  No  children. 

Robert  Edward  Farley  was  a  bachelor. 

William  Henry  Crutcher,  married  in  1856  Mary  James  of  Rod- 
gersville.  To  them  was  born  one  child,  Emma  Crutcher.  His  wife 
and  child  were  drowned  in  Elk  River,  June  1858.  He  then  married 
Mary  Jane  Pride,  1859,  and  had  one  child.  The  mother  died  when 
the  child,  Mary  Rebecca,  was  seventeen  days  old.  Mary  Rebecca 
Crutcher  grew  to  womanhood  and  married  Jerry  Dupree  in  1891, 
and  had  three  children,  Mary  Dupree,  Lena  Dupree,  and  Bertha 
Dupree. 

William  Henry  Crutcher,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  mar¬ 
ried,  1866,  Rowena  Crutcher,  his  cousin.  To  them  were  born  ten 
children:  Henry,  Virgie,  Susie,  James,  Fannie,  Mary,  Charles,  Law¬ 
ler,  William,  and  Jessee.  They  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1880. 

Andrew  Benton  Crutcher  married  Ellen  Gay  of  Mississippi,  in 
1866.  To  them  were  bom  eight  children:  Mattie,  Walter,  Reuben, 
Mary,  Joe,  Lennie,  Kitt,  and  Jessee  Crutcher.  Mattie  died  in  1884; 
a  sad  death  to  us  who  were  left  but  a  glorious  death  to  her. 

Walter  Crutcher  married  Nannie  McCrary  on  December  28, 

1892. 

Ellen  Gay  Crutcher,  wife  of  Andrew  Benton  Crutcher,  died.  He 
married  Nannie  Johnson  on  June  7,  1893.  One  child  was  born  to 
them. 

Susan  Dupree  Crutcher,  Sue,  I  am  called,  married  on  November 
23,  1882,  Jehu  Lawler.  He  died  and  left  me  a  poor  widow,  on  July  24, 

1893,  being  a  happy  beloved  wife  ten  years,  eight  months  and  seven 
days. 

My  mother,  Mary  Bailey  Crutcher,  died  in  November,  1848,  of 
pneumonia.  Her  last  words  were,  “I  am  willing  to  exchange  husband 
and  children  for  the  joy  that  awaits  me”.  Elder  Hollaway  baptized 
her  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Baptist  Church  in  or  about  the  yean 
1837.  He  preached  her  funeral. 

My  father,  William  Reuben  Crutcher,  was  a  preacher  of  the  Old 
Baptist.  He  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  courteous,  friendly  manner 
and  was  very  zealous  in  his  Master's  Vineyard.  He  died  near  New 
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Market,  Alabama  on  January  26,  1867.  His  last  words  to  me  were, 
“Tell  my  boys  to  meet  me  in  Heaven”.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  Bailey  Cemetery  in  Limestone  County,  Alabama. 

My  grandfather,  William  Crutcher,  was  a  preacher  of  the  Old 
Baptist.  He  was  a  strong  defender  of  Salvation  by  Grace,  for  which 
cause  he  was  much  disliked  by  other  denominations.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  man  with  black  and  very  expressive  eyes  and  rather  heavy  built 
in  form.  When  convinced  that  he  was  right  no  argument  could  move 
him.  He  had  the  sweetest,  softest,  most  melodious  voice  in  the  pulpit 
I  ever  heard.  He  was  kind  and  considerate,  very  industrious  and  prac¬ 
ticed  great  economy,  hence  amassed  considerable  property,  but  most 
of  it  was  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War. 

His  person  was  badly  treated  by  the  Federal  soldiers  and  his  son, 
John  Bruce,  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Nashville.  All  this,  with  his 
old  age,  was  too  hard  for  him,  consequently  he  was  never  himself  any 
more  in  mind  or  body.  He  died  in  New  Market,  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law  Joe  Miller,  on  April  4,  1868. 

His  children  by  his  second  wife,  Miss  Bruce,  were:  Lucy  Caro¬ 
line,  who  married  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins  and  died  leaving  no 
children;  Bettie,  (Tabithe  Elizabeth)  Crutcher  who  died  in  early 
womanhood,  single;  John  Bruce  Crutcher  who  married  Jennie  Word. 
He  was  killed  in  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  His  two  children  died  in 
infancy.  His  widow  moved  to  Texas  and  died  there;  Henrietta  Vir¬ 
ginia  Crutcher  who  married  Joe  Miller  and  died  leaving  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Mary  Bruce  Miller,  John  Kleber  Miller,  Joseph  Harden  Miller, 
Lucy  Elizabeth  Miller.  (Wiliam  Hickman  Miller,  died  at  five  years 
of  age;  Kate  Virginia  Miller  married  October  27,  1875,  Patrick  Martin 
Hall,  M.D.,  and  died  October  16,  1878;  Robert  Bruce  Miller  died  at 
age  of  one  year;  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher  married  Robert  Stith  Spragins 
of  Huntsville,  Alabama.  They  had  four  children.” 

(The  above  quotation  is  from  writing  by  Sue  Lawler.) 

CRUTCHER  LINE 

A.  Reuben  Crutcher,  born  May  1,  1741,  died  June  24,  1819,  married 
Elizabeth  Chaeney,  born  1760,  died  May  29,  1823.  They  lived  in 
Essex  County,  Virginia. 

B.  1.  William  Crutcher,  bom  June  15,  1787,  died  April  6,  1868,  mar¬ 

ried  first,  Susanna  Dupree,  October  7,  1807,  died  1814  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  their  way  to  Alabama;  married  second,  Tabitha 
Bruce  Fulks,  born  December  9,  1789.  Died  February  22,  1839. 

B.  2.  Frances  Crutcher,  bom  September  24,  1788,  married  first,  Sol- 
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George;  married  second,  Dudley  Johnson,  born  November  16, 
1789. 

B.  3.  James  Y.  Crutcher,  born  January  13,  1790. 

B.  4.  Catherine  Crutcher,  born  May  1,  1791. 

B.  5.  Reuben  Crutcher,  born  December  15,  1792,  died  April  4,  1869, 
married  Elizabeth  McCargo. 

B.  6.  Anne  Crutcher,  bom  September  6,  1794,  died  September  2, 
1834,  married  Mr.  Roberson. 

B.  7.  Thomas  Crutcher,  born  February  5,  1797. 

B.  8.  John  Crutcher,  born  November  6,  1799,  died  November  19, 
1823. 

B.  9.  Cheaney  Crutcher,  born  March  26,  1801. 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  Old  Crutcher  Bible.  Our  line  is 
from  William  Crutcher  and  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bruce 
Fulks. 

After  the  death  of  Susanna  Crutcher,  in  Kentucky,  enroute  to 
Alabama,  William  Crutcher,  with  his  three  children,  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks, 
who  had  two  little  children,  Martha  and  William  Fulks.  She  was  from 
Nottoway  County.  In  1822,  William  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Crutcher, 
with  her  two  children  and  his  three  children,  came  to  Alabama  to 
live.  Five  children  were  born  to  them. 

This  was  copied  from  notes  of  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher  Spragins, 
daughter  of  William  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks  Crutcher. 

B.  2.  Frances  Crutcher,  born  September  24,  1788,  married  first  Sol¬ 

omon  George. 

C.  1.  Ethelbert  Crutcher  George,  born  April  4,  1828. 

B.  5.  Reuben  Crutcher,  born  December  15,  1792,  died  April  4, 
1869,  married  Elizabeth  McCargo. 

1.  Reuben  Radford  Crutcher,  born  1832,  married  Sarah  Jane 
Carter,  daughter  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Carter;  married  second, 
Mary  Carter,  born  1837,  died  1904.  They  had  eleven  chil- 
dren. 


WILL  OF  HENRY  CRUTCHER,  SR. 

Of  Essex  County,  Virginia 

May  15,  1780 

In  the  name  of  God,  I,  Henry  Crutcher,  of  South  Farnham  Parish, 
in  the  County  of  Essex,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  do  make  my 
last  will  and  testament  in  the  following  manner. 

Imprinis  I  give  my  lands  and  plantations  to  my  sons,  Thomas, 
Henry  and  Reuben  Crutcher  and  to  their  heirs  forever,  the  tracts  I 
purchased  from  Henry  Vass  and  William  Young  to  be  in  one  lot  (viz), 
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each  tract  to  be  valued  by  three  honest  men  by  them  individually 
chosen  and  Thomas  to  have  the  first,  Henry  the  second,  and  Reuben 
the  last  choice.  He  or  they  who  have  the  land  of  the  highest  value,  to 
pay  the  other  or  others  the  difference  in  money  so  as  to  make  each 
one's  lot  equal.  Nevertheless,  I  desire  that  Reuben  shall  have  the  use 
of  the  tract  of  land  whereon  I  now  live  for  the  space  of  six  years  after 
my  decease  or  until  he  can  seat  himself  to  his  satisfaction  on  his  own 
land  without  being  subject  to  pay  or  rent  the  same. 

I  lend  to  my  daughter,  Sarah  Covington,  my  negro  woman  Dinah 
for  and  during  her  natural  life  and  at  her  decease  I  give  her  to  her 
children  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  in  no  wise  subject  to  pay 
the  debts  of  her  husband,  William  Covington. 

I  give  to  my  daughter,  Susanna  Chaeney,  one  young  mare  which 
is  now  in  her  possession.  I  give  to  my  son,  Reuben  Crutcher,  four 
sheep  and  one  sow  and  pigs.  I  give  to  my  grand-daughter,  Caty  Har¬ 
per,  one  ewe  and  lamb  and  the  feather  bed  and  furniture  she  com¬ 
monly  lies  on,  also  a  great  chest. 

The  remainder  of  my  negroes  with  their  future  increase,  I  give 
to  be  divided  equally  between  my  children  (viz)  Thomas,  Henry, 
Reuben,  Caty,  Sarah,  Susanna,  and  by  grand-daughter,  Caty,  daughter 
of  my  deceased  daughter,  Margaret  Harper,  to  them  and  their  heirs 
forever.  None  of  the  negroes  which  may  be  allotted  to  any  of  the 
women  (except)  Caty  Howerton  to  be  subject  in  any  wise  to  .  .  .  pay 
the  debts  of  their  husbands. 

The  remainder  of  my  estate  be  it  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever 
I  give  to  be  equally  divided  among  my  children  (viz)  Thomas,  Henry, 
Reuben,  Caty,  Sarah,  and  Susanna  above  named,  and  my  grandsons, 
*  Vincent  and  Lewis  Harper,  sons  of  William  Harper  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  the  said  Vincent  and  Lewis  Harper  to  have  but  one  part  be¬ 
tween  them  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever. 

Lastly  I  constitute  my  sons,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  Reuben  Crutch¬ 
er  and  my  son-in-law,  Hermitage  Howerton,  Executors  of  this  my  will 
hereby  revoking  all  other  wills  by  me  heretofore  made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  this  10th  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778. 

Signed,  sealed  and  published  by  the  Testator  as  and  for  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  the  presences  of  us. 

Henry  Crutcher  (Seal) 

W.  Young 
Ann  Young 
Ann  Johnson 

At  a  court  held  for  Essex  County  at  Tappahannock,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May  1780  this  Will  was  presented  in  court  by  Thomas  Crutch¬ 
er,  Reuben  Crutcher  and  Hermitage  Howerton,  three  of  the  Execu¬ 
tors  thereon  named,  who  made  oath  thereto  according  to  the  law,  and 
the  same  being  also  proved  by  the  oaths  of  William  Young,  and  Ann 
Young  two  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  it  is  admitted  to  record.  And  on 
motion  of  the  Executors  and  their  performing  what  the  laws  in  the 
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like  cases  require.  Certificate  is  granted  them  for  obtaining  and  pro¬ 
bate  thereof  in  due  form. 

Test. 

Hancock  Lee,  CLK. 

Will  Book  13,  pp.  299-300-301. 

“John  Simms  Crutcher,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician  of  Athens, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession  in  northern  Alabama 
for  over  thirty-five  years.  He  is  one  of  the  State  Councilmen  of  the 
Alabama  Medical  Association. 

He  was  born  at  Center  Hill  in  Limestone  County  March  25, 
1865  and  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  families  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  His  great  grandfather,  Reuben  Crutcher,  came  from  England 
with  a  brother,  Thomas,  who  settled  in  Kentucky,  while  Reuben  re¬ 
mained  in  Virginia,  and  married  there  Elizabeth  Cheaney.  Their  son, 
Reuben  Crutcher,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Crutcher,  was  born  in  Charlotte 
County,  Virginia  in  1792,  and  when  a  young  man  went  to  Madison 
County,  Alabama,  and  later  to  Limestone  County,  where  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  and  developed  extensive  farming  and  planting  interests.  His 
home  was  near  Cedar  Hill  and  he  died  on  his  farm  there  April  4, 
1869.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  McCargo,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  died 
at  the  old  homestead. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Crutcher  was  William  Radford  Crutcher,  who 
was  born  near  Athens  in  1832,  and  lived  in  Limestone  County  all  his 
life.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  extensive  farming  operations,  his 
home  place  being  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Athens.  He  died  there  in 
1898.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  was  twice  elected  and  served 
two  terms  in  the  Legislature,  representing  Limestone  County. 

Throughout  the  war  he  served  the  Confederate  States  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  William  Crutcher  married  first,  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Carter,  who  died  in  the  late  fifties,  mother  of  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  whose  home  is  near  Athens,  the  widow  of  Arthur 
P.  Mitchell,  who  died  on  his  farm  near  Wooley  Springs,  in  October, 
1823. 

William  R.  Crutcher,  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mary  Carter, 
who  was  born  near  Athens  in  1837  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  in 
July  1904.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  The  others  were:  Ann  Thomas  Crutcher,  wife  of 
Leigh  R.  Sanderson,  a  farmer  near  Jeff,  in  Madison  County;  Epsy 
Baldwin  Crutcher,  of  Clayton,  Alabama,  widow  of  Lucius  R.  Ross,  a 
farmer  who  died  in  Athens  in  1912;  Dr.  John  Simms  Crutcher,  phy- 
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sician  and  surgeon  at  Athens;  Reuben  William  Crutcher,  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveler  with  home  at  Tuscaloosa;  Oscar  Wyche  Crutcher,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Crutcher  Bros.  Druggists,  at  Athens;  Alice  Maude 
Crutcher,  of  Athens,  widow  of  Alva  McAnn,  a  livestock  dealer  who 
died  in  1914;  Clarence  Culbert  Crutcher,  a  commercial  traveler  with 
home  in  Mobile;  Ethel  Irene  Crutcher,  wife  of  Walter  Williamson,  a 
farmer  at  Dyke,  Texas;  and  Adolphus  Baker  Crutcher,  County  Tax 
Collector  of  Athens. 

Dr.  John  Simms  Crutcher  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  farm, 
attended  public  schools,  and  in  1889  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  has  kept  in  touch 
with  professional  advancement  by  membership  in  the  leading  medical 
organizations,  and  in  1904  and  again  in  1910  he  attended  post-gradu¬ 
ate  courses  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

He  practiced  for  many  years  in  his  native  community  of  Center 
Hill  in  Linmstone  County,  but  since  January,  1898,  has  been  located 
at  Athens,  being  a  busy  physician  and  surgeon.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Crutcher  Bros.,  Druggists  at  Athens,  and  owns  a  drug 
store  building  and  offices  located  at  Market  Street  on  the  north  side 
of  the  public  square,  where  he  has  his  own  offices. 

He  is  a  democrat,  and  from  1908  to  1914  served  as  County  Health 
Officer  for  Limestone  County.  He  married  near  Athens,  January  24, 
1894,  Miss  India  Witty,  daughter  of  Andrew  C.  and  Mahala  Collier 
Witty,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  graduate  of  Athens 
College. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crutcher  had  a  family  of  five  children:  Mamie  C. 
Wife  of  Leonard  DeLong  Wallace,  who  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford;  William  Witty  Crutcher, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  months;  India  Lucile  Crutch¬ 
er,  at  home;  infant  daughter,  born  and  died  July  7,  1901;  John  Simms 
Crutcher  Jr.,  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Adolphus  Baker  Crutcher,  son  of  William  Radford  and  Mary 
Carter  Crutcher,  his  second  wife,  was  born  in  Limestone  County, 
July  1,  1878,  near  Athens  and  died  in  1904.  He  was  Tax  Collector  for 
Athens  and  Limestone  County. 

He  married,  January  1,  1901,  Bernice  Steger,  of  Meridianville, 
daughter  of  William  and  Ada  Steger.  Their  daughter,  Ada  May, 
graduated  from  Athens  College,  A.  B.  Degree,  and  is  a  teacher  in  high 
school  at  Geneva,  Alabama.  Their  son,  William  Crutcher,  connected 
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with  Houston  Motor  Co.,  Ford  Dealers.  He  has  one  child,  Ruth 
Crutcher." 

The  above  taken  from  History  of  Alabama  by  Thomas  Owen. 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  CRUTCHER 

Will  Book  1,  pp.  393-397 — Madison  County  Court  House, 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

I,  William  Crutcher,  of  Madison  County,  Alabama,  being  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  but  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  life  do  make  and 
ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  revoking  all  others. 

Item  1.  I  commend  my  Spirit  to  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Item  2.  My  Will  is  that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid. 

Item  3.  My  Will  is  that  James  Y.  Crutcher’s  children,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Frona,  George  and  Nick,  shall  have  the  south  half  of  all  my 
lands  at  my  old  place  where  they  now  live,  not  describing  the  land 
further,  and  when  my  Estate  is  finally  settled,  to  have  an  equal 
portion  with  my  other  children,  charging  James  Y.  Crutcher  with  a 
thousand  dollars  I  have  paid  for  him. 

Item  4.  My  Will  is  that  Reuben  W.  Crutcher  shall  have  all 
the  north  half  of  all  my  lands  at  my  old  place,  which  he  now  has  in 
possession,  not  describing  the  land  further,  also  my  Will  is  that  he 
have  a  certain  negro  boy  named  Ike  and  a  negro  boy  named  Peter, 
the  right  and  title  shall  be  in  his  children,  but  he  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  them  during  his  natural  life,  charging  the  said  R.  W. 
Crutcher  with  four  hundred  dollars  paid  to  him. 

Item  5.  My  Will  is  that  my  daughter,  Mary  A.  Holloway,  (for¬ 
merly  Mary  A.  Love)  have  the  house  and  appertenances  upon  which 
she  now  resides,  being  all  of  my  real  estate  being  or  lying  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  not  described  further.  Also  it  is  my  wish  that  she 
have  a  negro  man  named  Wash  and  a  negro  woman  named  Dinna, 
charging  Mary  A.  with  two  hundred  dollars  lately  given  her. 

Item  6.  It  is  my  Will  that  my  son,  John  B.  Crutcher  shall  have 
of  my  Estate  the  west  half  of  the  quarter  known  as  the  "Booker 
Place,”  also  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  known  as  the  Middle 
Lands,  with  twenty  acres  out  of  the  Southwest  corner  of  a  quarter  en¬ 
tered  by  Parson  N.  Booker,  also  a  negro  man  named  Harry,  a  negro 
woman  named  Matt,  and  a  negro  boy  named  Mastin. 

Item  7.  It  is  my  Will  that  my  daughter  Henrietta  V.  Miller 
have  of  my  Estate,  the  Quarter  Section  of  land  known  as  the  Franklin 
Place,  also  the  east  half  of  the  Quarter  Section  known  as  the  Booker 
Place.  Also  a  negro  girl  named  Margaret  and  her  children,  Hardy 
and  Latersin. 

Item  8.  It  is  my  Will  that  my  daughter,  Sarah  A.  Spragins  have 
of  my  Estate  the  Quarter  Section  of  land  known  as  the  Perryman 
Place,  also  the  West  Quarter  entered  by  P.  N.  Booker,  except  twenty 
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acres  heretofore  in  Item  6  given  to  John  B.  Crutcher.  Also  a  negro 
woman  named  Leanna,  and  her  children,  Jeff  and  Michael. 

Item  9.  It  is  further  my  Will  that  the  title  to  the  property  giv¬ 
en  and  bequeathed  in  this  instrument  to  my  son  John  B.  Crutcher, 
is  to  be  in  him  during  his  life  and  at  his  death  shall  go  to  and  be  in 
his  children,  share  and  share  alike — that  the  title  to  the  negro  prop¬ 
erty  given  and  bequeathed  to  my  daughters  Henrietta  V.  Miller  and 
Sarah  A.  Spragins  shall  be  in  them  respectively  during  their  lives  and 
at  their  deaths  shall  go  and  be  in  their  children  respectively. 

Item  10.  It  is  further  my  Will  that  all  my  real  estate,  not  here¬ 
tofore  in  this  Instrument  given,  and  bequeathed  specially,  be  by  my 
Executors  sold  at  the  discression  of  my  Executors,  either  publicily  or 
privately,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  together 
with  all  the  remainder  of  my  Estate  (not  heretofore  given  by  me  to 
my  said  children  and  gone  into  their  possession,  except  the  negroes 
given  to  my  son  John  B.  and  daughter  Sarah  A.  which  are  now  on 
my  plantation  and  in  this  Instrument  specially  given  and  bequeathed, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed)  including  money  on  hand,  money  due,  all 
stocks  of  every  kind  and  description,  be  equally  divided  between  my 
said  children — the  children  of  my  deceased  son  James,  having  a  share 
equal  to  that  of  my  other  children.  Charging  however  the  children 
of  my  said  son  James  first  with  one  thousand  dollars  as  specified  in 
Item  3  of  this  Instrument,  and  charging  R.  W.  Crutcher  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  specified  in  Item  4  of  this  Instrument — 
and  charging  Mary  A.  Holloway  with  two  hundred  dollars  as  specified 
in  Item  5  of  this  Instrument. 

Item  11.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  old  servants,  Michael  and  Harry 
*  be  by  my  Executors  specially  taken  care  of  and  they  are  here  author¬ 
ized  to  appropriate  out  of  my  estate,  before  dividing  the  same,  a  fund 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  my  old  servant  woman  Dolly  have  the 
privilege  to  go  and  belong  to  either  of  my  children. 

Item  12.  I  constitute  and  appoint  Reuben  W.  Crutcher,  John 
B.  Crutcher,  Joseph  H.  Miller,  and  Robert  S.  Spragins  Executors  of 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  with  the  power  of  carrying  this  In¬ 
strument  into  effect  and  force  without  giving  bond  or  security  and 
without  the  expense  or  trouble  of  submitting  and  carrying  it  through 
the  forms  of  the  courts  dividing  and  giving  the  legacies  herein  and 
bequeathed  as  soon  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  further  my 
wish  and  will  that  any  legatee  herein  provided  for  whom  may  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  dessert  from  the  division  herein  made  and  carried  out  by 
my  Executors,  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  any  interest  whatever  in 
any  and  to  any  part  of  my  estate. 

Item  13.  I  order  that  the  division  of  my  estate  bequeathed  in 
this  Instrument  be  equal  between  my  said  children.  It  is  my  will  that 
my  Executors  cause  the  negro  property  herein  given  and  bequeathed, 
to  be  valued,  and  that  the  division  of  the  property  and  effects  speci¬ 
fied  in  Item  10  be  made  accordingly  with  all  the  remainder  of  my  es¬ 
tate,  (not  heretofore  in  this  Instrument  specially  given  and  be- 
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queathed,  excluding  also  such  negroes  and  other  property  heretofore 
given  by  me  to  my  children — and  not  mentioned  in  this  Instrument). 

Signed,  William  Crutcher. 
(Note:  William  Crutcher  was  a  Baptist  preacher.) 

B.  William  Crutcher,  born  June  18,  1787,  died  April  6,  1868,  mar¬ 
ried  first  October  7,  1807,  Susannan  Dupree,  born  in  Charlotte 
County,  Virginia,  died  1814,  in  Kentucky.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

C.  1.  Mary  Anne  Frances  Crutcher,  born  December  1,  1808,  died 

March  21,  1881,  married  November  5,  1829,  Thomas  Love,  son 
John  and  Elizabeth  Love. 

C.  2.  James  Y.  Crutcher,  bom  in  1810,  died  (?),  married  Margaret 
Davis,  of  Limestone  County;  leaving  four  children. 

C.  3.  Reuben  William  Crutcher,  born  April  2,  1812,  died  January 
10,  1867,  married  October  30,  1833,  Mary  Bailey,  born  August 
3,  1813,  died  November  25,  1848. 

B.  William  Crutcher  married  second,  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks  of  Not¬ 
toway  County,  Virginia,  January  1819. 

C.  1.  Lucy  Caroline  Crutcher,  born  July  14,  1823,  died  December 

7,  1846,  married  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins,  born  February 
22,  1821.  He  married  second,  April  9,  1847,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Petty,  born  October  4,  1823,  died  April  8,  1879. 

C.  2.  Tabitha  Elizabeth  Crutcher,  born  March  18,  1825,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1849.  Spinster. 

C.  3.  John  Bmce  Crutcher,  born  March  29,  1827,  died  December 
16,  1864;  married  October  5,  1859,  Jane  F.  Word. 

They  had  two  children,  John  Bruce  Crutcher,  born  July  11,  1862, 
died  August  28,  1863,  and  Tibitha  R.  Crutcher,  born  May  8,  1861, 
died  October  2,  1862. 

John  Bruce  Crutcher  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Nashville  in  the 
War  Between  the  States.  The  following  monument  was  erected  by  his 
wife:  “In  memory  of  my  husband,  John  B.  Crutcher,  who  fell  at 
Nashville,  December  16,  1864.  Age  37  years,  8  months,  17  days.  Peace 
to  the  Noble  dead  whose  blood  made  sacred  the  cause  for  which  he 
fell.” 

C.  4.  Henrietta  Virginia  Crutcher,  born  July  15,  1831,  died  April 
20,  1873,  married  Novemer  12,  1851,  Joseph  Harden  Miller, 
born  March  27,  1812,  died  October  14,  1873. 

C.  5.  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher,  born  August  17,  1835,  died  January  8, 
1916,  married  September  24,  1856,  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  born 
December  2,  1822,  died  March  14,  1875. 
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C.  1.  Mary  Anne  Frances  Crutcher,  born  December  1,  1808,  died 

March  21,  1881,  married  November  5,  1829,  Thomas  Love. 

D.  1.  Susan  P.  Love,  born  October  17,  1830,  married  November 

5,  1851,  James  Hatchett. 

D.  2.  William  A.  Love,  born  November  25,  1832,  married  Anna 
Mitchell. 

D.  3.  Thomas  O.  Love,  born  February  19,  1835,  married  October 
1,  1856,  Louisa  Petty. 

D.  4.  Elizabeth  W.  Love,  born  April  9,  1837,  died  September  3, 
1838. 

D.  5.  Henry  Benton  Love,  born  Aug.  9,  1839,  married  November 
16,  1864,  Louisa  V.  Fielding. 

D.  6.  James  W.  Love,  born  February  5,  1843,  died  March  3,  1851. 

D.  7.  John  B.  Love,  born  December  6,  1845,  married  March  30, 

1870,  Flora  Ann  Proyar. 

D.  8.  Charles  R.  Love,  born  September  3,  1848,  married  December 
1,  1873,  Emma  Z.  Bailey. 

D.  9.  Edwin  Fletcher  Love  (Cody),  born  July  5,  1851.  Afflicted. 

D.  10.  Frank  Cowan  Love,  born  January  15,  1855,  married  first, 

January  19,  1876,  Emma  Winnie  Rodgers,  born  September  5, 
1855;  married  second  March  9,  1892,  Winnifred  Thomas 
Lewis,  born  February  23,  1864.  Died  January  8,  1948. 

D.  10.  Frank  Cowan  Love,  born  January  15,  1855,  married  first  Jan¬ 

uary  19,  1876,  Emma  Winnie  Rodgers,  bom  September  5, 
1855. 

E.  1.  Willie  Ozella  Love,  born  October  2,  1876,  died  October 

22,  1878.  She  was  scalded. 

E.  2.  Nicy  Mary  Love,  born  October  28,  1878,  married  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1898. 

E.  3.  Zora  Irene  Love,  born  May  24,  1880,  married  June  9,  1903, 
Marc  Cochran.  No  children. 

E.  4.  Frankie  Sue  Love,  born  July  1,  1885,  married  Harry 
Howse. 

E.  5.  Emma  Katie  Love,  born  March  17,  1887;  died  as  a  child. 

E.  6.  Bettie  Jennie  Love  married  Charles  Sutton  Lowe. 

D.  10.  Frank  Cowan  Love,  born  January  15,  1855,  married  second, 

March  19,  1892,  Winnifred  Thomas  Lewis,  born  February 
23,  1864.  Died  January  8,  1948. 

E.  1.  Benton  Love  married  Josephine  Kelly. 

D.  2.  William  A.  Love  married  Anna  Mitchell. 
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E.  1.  Bruce  Love. 

E.  2.  Sallie  Love,  married  January  10,  1888,  James  B.  Bronaugh. 

C.  2.  James  Y.  Crutcher  married  Margaret  Davis,  of  Limestone 

County.  They  had  five  children. 

D.  1.  Elizabeth  Crutcher  married  Monroe  Skipworth. 

D.  2.  George  Crutcher  married  Fannie  Landers. 

D.  3.  Rowena  Crutcher  married  January  25,  1866,  William 
Henry  Crutcher. 

D.  4.  Sephrena  Crutcher,  died  in  infancy. 

D.  5.  Nick  Crutcher  married  January  20,  1877,  Cresy  Pike. 
Their  father  and  mother  both  died  early  in  life. 

C.  3.  Reuben  William  Crutcher,  born  April  2,  1812,  died  January 

10,  1867,  married  October  30,  1833,  Mary  Bailey,  born  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1813,  died  November  25,  1848. 

D.  1.  Frances  Ann  Crutcher,  born  July,  1834,  married  February 

7,  1858,  James  Wesley  Farley,  born  July  12,  1828,  died 
March  11,  1890. 

D.  2.  William  Henry  Crutcher,  born  1836,  married  first,  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1856,  Mary  James;  married  second,  December  2, 

1860,  Mary  Jane  Pride;  married  third,  1866,  Rowena 
Crutcher. 

D.  3.  Andrew  Benton  Crutcher,  bom  June  8,  1838,  married 
Ellen  Gay;  married  second,  June  7,  1893,  Annie  Johnson. 
D.  4.  Susanna  Dupree  Crutcher,  born  March  10,  1840,  married 
November  23,  1882,  John  Lawler,  died  July  24,  1893. 

D.  5.  James  Bailey  Crutcher,  born  1842;  died  1847. 

D.  6.  Joseph  Holloway  Crutcher,  born  1844,  died  1870.  He  had 
one  child,  Reuben  Crutcher,  who  died  June,  1871. 

D.  7.  Sarah  Crutcher,  bom  in  1848,  died  in  infancy. 

D.  1.  Frances  Ann  Crutcher,  daughter  of  Mary  Bailey  and  Reuben 

William  Crutcher.  Born  July  1834,  married  February  1853, 
James  Wesley  Farley.  They  had  eight  children. 

E.  1.  Mary  Olive  Farley,  bom  November  1853,  died  October 

1861. 

E.  2.  Pryor  Barbee  Farley,  bom  October  7,  1855,  died  March 

14,  1890,  married  October  12,  1878,  Sue  W.  McGaha. 
They  had  six  children. 

F.  1.  Anna  Farley. 

F.  2.  Robert  Farley,  born  July  4,  1880. 

F.  3.  Eliza  Farley,  born  September  5,  1881. 
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F.  4.  James  Pryor  Farley,  born  October  20,  1882. 

F.  5.  Carrie  P.  Farley,  born  November  22,  1885. 

F.  6.  Sallie  Polk  Farley,  born  February  27,  1887. 

E.  3.  Michael  Reuben  Farley,  bom  February  17,  1857,  died 
March  17,  1863. 

E.  4.  John  Benton  Farley,  born  September  16,  1860,  married  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1882,  Bettie  McGaha. 

E.  5.  Sarah  Frances  Farley,  born  December  18,  1862,  died  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1887,  married  November  1881,  Phy  Gillespie.  They 
had  one  child,  Helen  Olive  Gillespie,  died  at  one  month. 
E.  6.  Joseph  Bruce  Farley,  born  March  1866,  died  August  25, 

1894,  married  December  7,  1892,  Hessie  Gillespie.  They 
had  one  child,  Lora  Farley,  born  December  15,  1893. 

E.  7.  William  Albert  Farley,  born  September  11,  1868,  married 
December  25,  1890,  Kate  McLane.  No  children. 

E.  8.  Robert  Edward  Farley,  bom  May  17,  1872.  Bachelor. 

D.  2.  William  Henry  Crutcher,  born  1836,  married  first,  1856, 
Mary  James  of  Rodgersville.  They  had  one  child,  Emma 
Crutcher.  His  wife  and  child  were  drown  in  Elk  River,  1858. 

D.  2.  William  Henry  Crutcher,  1836,  married  second  (December 

12,  1860)  Mary  Jane  Pride.  They  had  one  child.  The  mother 
died  when  the  child,  Mary  Rebecca,  was  seventeen  days  old. 

E.  1.  Mary  Rebecca  Crutcher  married  Jerry  Dupree.  They  had 

three  children. 

F.  1.  Mary  Dupree. 

F.  2.  Lena  Dupree. 

F.  3.  Bertha  Dupree. 

D.  2.  William  Henry  Crutcher,  1866,  married  (January  25,  1866) 
Rowena  Crutcher,  his  cousin.  They  had  ten  children. 


E. 

1.  Henry  Crutcher 

E. 

6.  Mary  Crutcher 

E. 

2.  Virginia  Crutcher 

E. 

7.  Charley  Crutcher 

E. 

3.  Susie  Crutcher 

E. 

8.  Lawler  Crutcher 

E. 

4.  James  Crutcher 

E. 

9.  William  Crutcher 

E. 

5.  Fannie  Crutcher. 

E. 

10.  Jessee  Crutcher 

The  family  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1881. 

D.  3.  Andrew  Benton  Crutcher,  born  June  8,  1838,  married,  1866, 

Ellen  Gay  of  Mississippi.  They  had  eight  children. 

E.  1.  Mattie  Crutcher,  died  in  1884. 

E.  2.  Walter  Crutcher,  married  December  28,  1892,  Nannie 
Nat  McCrary. 
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E.  3.  Reuben  N.  Crutcher,  married  May  17,  1896,  Lizzie  J.  Pike. 
E.  4.  Mary  Crutcher. 

E.  5.  Joe  Crutcher  married  second,  June  7,  1893,  Nannie  John¬ 
son. 

E.  6.  Lennie  Crutcher. 

D.  3.  Andrew  Benton  Crutcher  married  Ellen  Gay. 

E.  7.  Kitt  Crutcher. 

E.  8.  Jessee  Crutcher. 

D.  4.  Susanna  Dupree  Crutcher,  born  March  10,  1849,  married 
November  23,  1882,  John  Lawler,  died  July  24,  1893. 

D.  5.  James  Bailey  Crutcher,  born  1842;  died  1847  or  1848. 

D.  6.  Joseph  Holloway  Crutcher,  born  1844,  died  March  1870. 
Married.  He  had  one  child,  Reuben  Crutcher,  who  died  in 
1871. 

D.  7.  Sarah  Crutcher,  born  1846;  died  in  infancy. 

B.  1.  William  Crutcher,  born  June  15,  1787,  died  April  6,  1868, 

married  second,  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks,  of  Nottoway  County, 
Virginia,  born  December  9,  1789.  They  had  five  children. 
Children  of  Tabitha  Bruce  Fulks  Crutcher,  second  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Crutcher. 

C.  1.  Lucy  Caroline  Crutcher,  born  July  14,  1821,  died  December 

7,  1846,  married  January  8,  1840,  Thomas  Edmunds  Spragins, 
bom  February  22,  1821.  They  had  three  children  all  of 
whom  died  very  young.  Married  second,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Petty,  born  October  4,  1823,  died  April  8,  1879. 

C.  2.  Tabitha  Elizabeth  Crutcher,  born  August  18,  1825,  died 
September  10,  1849.  Spinster. 

C.  3.  John  Bruce  Crutcher,  born  March  29,  1827,  died  December 

16,  1864,  married  October  5,  1859,  Jane  F.  Word.  They  had 
two  children. 

D.  1.  Tabitha  A.  Crutcher,  bom  May,  1861;  died  October  2, 

1862. 

D.  2.  Bruce  R.  Crutcher,  born  July  11,  1862;  died  August  28, 
1863. 

C.  4.  Henrietta  Virginia  Crutcher,  born  July  14,  1831,  died  April 
20,  1873,  married  November  12,  1851,  Joseph  Harden  Miller, 
born  March  27,  1812,  died  October  14,  1873.  They  had 
seven  children. 

1).  1.  Mary  Bruce  Miller,  born  September  1,  1852,  died  Decem¬ 

ber  15,  1915.  Spinster. 

2.  William  Hickman  Miller,  born  July  11,  1854;  died  1861. 


D. 
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D.  3.  Kate  Virginia  Miller,  born  October  27,  1857,  died  October 

16,  1878,  married  October  27,  1875,  Dr.  Patrick  Martin 
Hall  of  Hartsville,  Tennessee.  They  had  two  daughters. 

E.  1.  Virginia  Hall,  born  1878.  Spinster. 

E.  2.  Katharine  Hall,  born  1877. 

D.  4.  John  Kleber  Miller,  bom  April  14,  1859,  died  January  10, 
1897,  married  November  15,  1882,  Minnie  Landman,  born 
January  14,  1864,  died  January  6,  1897.  They  had  three 
children. 

D.  6.  Joseph  Harden  Miller  II,  born  October  15,  1863,  died 
March  7,  1897,  married  January  15,  1896,  Jessie  Mae  Lax- 
son.  No  children. 

D.  7.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Miller,  born  August  28,  1867,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1928.  Spinster. 

D.  4.  John  Kleber  Miller,  bom  April  14,  1859,  died  January  10, 

1897,  married  November  15,  1882,  Minnie  Landman,  born 
January  14,  1864,  died  January  6,  1897.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

E.  1.  Joseph  Henry  Miller,  born  December  9,  1883,  married  Jan¬ 

uary  7,  1914,  Mary  Auxford,  born  June  13,  1894.  They 
have  three  children. 

F.  1.  John  Kleber  Miller 

F.  2.  Mary  Forrest  Miller 

F.  3.  Josephine  Henry  Miller. 

E.  2.  Robert  Bruce  Miller,  born  December  17,  1885;  died  March 

20,  1899. 

E.  3.  Clare  Forrest  Miller,  born  December  15,  1889,  married  June 

18,  1916,  Robert  Linn  O’Neal  II.  They  had  three  sons. 

F.  1.  Robert  Linn  O’Neal  III,  born  May  15,  1917;  died  Oc¬ 

tober  16,  1918. 

F.  2.  Marion  Bruce  O’Neal,  born  December  14,  1919,  married 

January  2,  1946,  Mary  Shilling,  born  December  21,  1923. 
They  have  two  children. 

G.  1.  Margaret  Lynne  O’Neal,  bom  July  29,  1949. 

G.  2.  Harrold  Bruce  O’Neal,  born  September  29,  1953. 

F.  3.  Kleber  Miller  O’Neal,  born  December  16,  1921,  married 

Winnifred  Ethel  Rowell,  born  September  30,  1923.  They 
have  three  children. 

G.  1.  Kleber  Miller  O’Neal,  Jr.,  born  April  1948. 

G.  2.  Clare  Winnifred  O'Neal,  born  March  16,  1950. 

G.  3.  William  Rowell  O’Neal,  bom  December  5,  1955. 
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E.  I.  Joseph  Henry  Miller,  born  December  19,  1883,  married  Jan¬ 

uary  7,  1914,  Mary  Auxford,  born  June  13,  1894.  Their  chil¬ 
dren: 

F.  1.  John  Kleber  II,  bom  January  13,  1915,  married  January 
16,  1942,  Jeanne  Louise  Lehr,  born  April  2,  1922.  They 
have  three  children. 

1.  Jeanne  Louise  Miller,  born  January  25,  1943. 

2.  John  Kleber  Miller  III,  born  May  27,  1948. 

3.  Laurie  Rene  Miller,  born  October  3,  1951. 

2.  Mary  Forrest  Miller,  born  September  3,  1916,  married 
March  16,  1947,  Gene  Hays  Allen,  born  March  31,  1917. 
No  children. 

3.  Josephine  Henry  Miller,  born  April  25,  1926,  married 
September  1,  1951,  William  Winston  Hughes,  born  Sep 
tember  18,  1926.  They  have  two  children. 

3.  Josephine  Henry  Miller  married  William  Winston 
Hughes. 

1.  William  Winston  Hughes  II,  born  January  16,  1952. 

2.  Nancy  Anne  Hughes,  born  November  29,  1954. 

3.  Mary  Winston  Hughes,  bom  December,  1955. 

5.  Sarah  Agnes  Crutcher,  born  August  17,  1835,  died  January 

8,  1916,  married  September  24,  1856,  Robert  Stith  (Bolling) 
Spragins,  born  December  2,  1822,  died  March  14,  1875. 
Daughter  of  William  and  Tabitha  Bruce  Crutcher.  Son  of 
Melchijah  Edmunds  II  and  Anne  Bettes  Spragins.  They  had 
four  children. 

1.  William  Thomas  Spragins,  born  September  14,  1857,  died 
November  12,  1888.  Bachelor. 

2.  Lucy  Anne  Spragins,  born  September  27,  1859,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1931,  married  October  14,  1879,  Alexander 
Erskine  Mastin,  born  June  9,  1851,  died  May  28,  1920. 
They  had  seven  children. 

1.  Robert  Spragins  Mastin  married  Mrs.  Mayme  Manning 
Russell. 

2.  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  born  February  12,  1883.  Spinster. 

3.  Hervey  Erskine  Mastin,  born  June  6,  1885,  died  June 
21,  1906.  Bachelor. 

4.  Sallie  Crutcher  Mastin  married  Eugene  Roane  Gill. 

5.  Henrietta  Spragins  Mastin  married  Judge  William 
Henry  Rees. 
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E.  6.  Laura  Mae  Mastin,  married  first,  Riner  Sayler  Wright; 

married  second,  Parvin  Westcott  Titus. 

7.  Lula  Spragins  Mastin  married  Jay  Wellington  Harlan. 
3.  Robert  Elias  Spragins,  born  October  14,  1861,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1935,  married  December  27,  1886,  Susan  Patton 
Echols,  born  February  17,  1864,  died  March  25,  1918.  They 
had  four  children. 

E.  1.  William  Echols  Spragins  I,  married  first,  Elizabeth  Mc- 

Mullin;  married  second,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Pettus. 

E.  2.  Robert  Lily  Spragins  married  Marguerite  Van  Vliet. 

E.  3.  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  married  Georgia  Lowry. 

E.  4.  Susan  Echols  Spragins  married  James  Foster  Watts. 

D.  4.  Henrietta  Bruce  Spragins,  born  April  12,  1867,  died  April  12, 

1941,  married  November  7,  1894,  Robert  Weakley  Brahan, 
born  June  5,  1859,  died  August  2,  1928.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

E.  1.  Robert  Weakley  Brahan  II,  born  June  7,  1896,  died  Sep¬ 

tember  29,  1918.  Bachelor. 

Robert  Weakley  Branhan  was  killed  in  combat  in  World 
War  I. 

E.  2.  Infant  son,  stillborn,  September  20,  1898. 

E.  3.  Thomas  Spragins  Brahan,  born  February  10,  1901,  married 
April  26,  1942,  Mrs.  Lelia  Durant,  born  December  2,  1897. 
No  children. 

D.  2.  Lucy  Anne  Spragins,  born  September  27,  1859,  died  February 

25,  1931,  married  October  14,  1879,  Alexander  Erskine  Mas¬ 
tin,  born  June  9,  1851,  died  May  28,  1920.  Their  children: 

E.  1.  Robert  Spragins  Mastin,  born  September  24,  1880,  died 

May  8,  1940,  married  May  21,  1912,  Mrs.  Mayme  Manning 
Russell,  born  March  9,  1887.  They  had  three  children. 

F.  1.  Robert  Alexander  Mastin,  born  spring  1914,  died  fall 

of  1914. 

F.  2.  Hervey  Erskine  Mastin  II,  born  November  5,  1915,  mar¬ 

ried  June  20,  1940,  Clara  Fern  Roberson,  born  August 
17,  1918.  They  had  four  children. 

G.  1.  Mary  Irby  Mastin,  born  November  14,  1942.  Still¬ 

born. 

G.  2.  Clara  Louise  Mastin,  born  September  15,  1944. 

G.  3.  Robert  Samuel  Mastin,  born  February  17,  1947. 

G.  4.  James  Errol  Mastin,  born  February  13,  1954. 
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E.  4.  Sallie  Crutcher  Mastin,  born  December  18,  1887,  married 
April  23,  1924,  Eugene  Roane  Gill,  born  April  2,  1876,  died 
August  28,  1945.  No  children. 

E.  5.  Henrietta  Spragins  Mastin,  born  October  29,  1891,  married 
June  29,  1935,  Judge  William  Henry  Rees,  born  August  29, 
1882,  died  August  1,  1952.  No  children. 

'Ju<^§e  William  Rees,  retired  from  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  January  2,  1950,  after  twenty-four  years  of  service.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  June  1,  1926  by  Gov.  W.  J.  Fields.  (Rees  was  bom 
and  lived  just  outside  of  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Kentucky.)  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  He  took 
post-graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  was  City  Attorney 
for  Maysville  for  two  years,  and  County  Attorney  for  Mason  County 
for  twelve  years  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.” 

(Taken  from  a  Lexington,  Kentucky  Newspaper.) 

E.  6.  Laura  Mae  Mastin,  born  January  26,  1894,  married  first,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1916,  Riner  Sayler  Wright,  born  July  29,  1887, 
died  August  24,  1932;  married  second,  June  1,  1948,  Parvin 
Westcott  Titus,  born  December  26,  1896.  No  children. 

Riner  Sayler  Wright  was  a  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  of  Schaffer,  Peck  and  Schaffer. 

Parvin  W.  Titus  was  a  widower  with  one  son,  Parvin  W. 
Titus  Jr.  He  is  head  of  the  Organ  Department  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  also  Organist  and  Choir 
Director  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati. 

E.  7.  Lula  Spragins  Mastin,  born  September  5,  1896,  died  May  12, 

1953,  married  October  18,  1923,  Jay  Wellington  Harlan,  born 
February  4,  1887,  died  September  7,  1954.  They  had  three 
daughters. 

F.  1.  Lucy  Anne  Harlan,  born  November  26,  1924,  died  October 

7,  1925. 

F.  2.  Jayne  Erskine  Harlan,  born  July  18,  1926,  married  August 
28,  1947,  John  Monroe  Nichols.  They  had  three  children. 

F.  2.  Jayne  Erskine  Harlan  married  John  Monroe  Nichols. 

G.  1.  Anne  Leigh  Nichols,  born  December  19,  1948. 

G.  2.  Walter  Barrett  Nichols,  born  April  5,  1950. 

G.  3.  Frank  Harlan  Nichols,  born  March  8,  1954. 

F.  3.  Anne  Mastin  Harlan,  born  June  15,  1929,  married  January  2, 

1954,  Gene  Baker  Ross,  born  November  4,  1929.  They  have 
one  child. 

G.  1.  Gene  Marcum  Ross,  born  October  5,  1954.  He  is  called 

Marc.  They  live  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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ANDREW  BEIRNE  WILLIAM  PATTON 


Chapter  XXVII 


THE  BELL  FACTORY 

Compiled  by  William  Echols  Spragins 
THE  BELL  FACTORY 

Alabama  became  a  state  in  1819.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1832, 
according  to  the  history  written  by  General  Edward  C.  Betts  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1909)  Patton  Donegan  and  Company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  “for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth”. 

Another  report  on  file  in  the  Huntsville  Library  indicates  that 
“Andrew  Beirne,  William  Patton  and  James  J.  Donegan  formed  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  Patton  Donegan  and  Company”. 
Both  reports  may  be  correct,  they  may  have  formed  a  partnership, 
later  incorporating  the  business.  Still  another  report  indicates  that 
they  purchased  a  small  yarn  mill,  enlarged  it  and  added  cloth  mak¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Regardless  of  preliminary  arrangements  all  reports  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  that  Patton  Donegan  and  Company’s  plant  was  Alabama's 
first  textile  mill  of  any  consequence  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  Southeast. 

Both  William  Patton  and  Andrew  Beirne  were  born  in  or  near 
Londonderry,  Ulster  (formerly  North  Ireland),  they  came  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  settled  north  of  Roanoke,  (in  what  is  now  West  Virginia). 
They  are  reported  to  have  engaged  in  farming,  principally  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ginseng  roots  which  were  sold  in  England  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  medicine.  Their  business  appears  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  My  recollection  is  that  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I,  a  grandson  of 
both  Andrew  Beirne  and  William  Patton,  told  of  the  ginseng  root 
business.  It  is  considered  factual  but  its  relative  importance  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  operations  of  Beirne  and  Patton  is  unknown.  Both 
Beirne  and  Patton  were  large  and  successful  planters,  merchants,  and 
millers. 

William  Patton  moved  from  Virginia  to  Alabama  and  became  a 
citizen  of  Huntsville.  Andrew  Beirne  retained  his  citizenship  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  was  a  U.  S.  Congressman  from  Virginia.  He  owned  a 
home  in  Huntsville  and  was  a  business  partner  of  William  Patton 
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in  Madison  County  business  enterprises.  Andrew  Beirne  died  in 
Alabama.  His  body  was  transported  to  Virginia  for  burial. 

William  Patton  bought  a  home  on  Green  Street.  The  house  was 
later  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  Struve  house  built  on  the  lot.  An¬ 
drew  Beirne  bought  and  lived  in  the  home  now  occupied  by  the 
Huntsville  Clinic  on  Franklin  Street.  George  Beirne,  son  of  Andrew 
Beirne,  bought  and  lived  in  the  home  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Will 
Newman.  Dr.  Charles  Patton,  son  of  William  Patton,  bought  and 
lived  in  the  home  now  owned  by  his  great  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
James  Watts.  Both  William  Patton  and  Andrew  Beirne  bought  farm 
land  in  and  near  Huntsville.  Beirne,  Patton,  and  Posey  owned  and 
operated  a  cotton  gin  in  Huntsville. 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Bell  Factory  textile  mill,  cotton 
yam  had  been  manufactured  in  several  places  in  the  state.  This  yam 
was  traded  to  farmers  for  raw  cotton  and  the  yarn  was  then  made  into 
home  spun  cloth  on  home  spinning  wheels. 

The  Patton  Donegan  Plant  was  called  “Bell  Factory”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  use  of  a  large  bell  as  a  substitute  for  a  steam  whistle. 
The  plant  was  located  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Huntsville  on 
the  Flint  River.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  water  power  was  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  operation  of  the  3000  spindles  and  100  looms  of  the 
factory.  The  company  owned  an  extensive  area  of  land  and  also 
owned  and  operated  a  grist  mill  which  was  located  across  the  river  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  dam  from  the  Bell  Factory  spinning,  weaving 
and  dyeing  buildings. 

General  Betts  states  in  his  book  that  “this  was  the  first  cotton 
manufactory  of  any  consequence  in  the  South”.  Slave  labor  was  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  operation  of  the  plant  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  Governor  Bob  Patton,  a  son  of  William  Patton,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  “the  plant  was  operated  successfully  by  William  Patton 
during  his  lifetime  and  later  by  his  descendants”;  Bob  Patton  states 
further  “that  the  Bell  Factory  enriched  three  generations  of  Pattons.” 

The  Patton  and  Beirne  interest  in  the  business  was  inherited  by 
Dr.  Charles  Patton  (son  of  William  Patton)  and  his  wife,  Susan 
Beirne  Patton  (daughter  of  Andrew  Beirne).  It  was  later  inherited 
by  their  daughter,  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  and  her  sister  and 
brother.  This  was  the  Patton  Echols  Stevens  interest. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  company  was,  according  to  reports  in 
the  Huntsville  Library,  reorganized.  In  1868  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Bell  Factory  Manufacturing  Company  and 
and  auxiliary  steam  plant  was  installed.  William  Echols  V,  husband 
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of  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  became  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Manager  of  the  company.  Major  James  R.  Stevens  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  plant  was  operated  successfully  until  1885,  when  it  was 
finally  closed.  The  machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  had  become  obsolete 
and  the  owners,  Patton,  Echols  and  Stevens  decided  to  liquidate  the 
business  which  was  done.  Records  in  the  Huntsville  Library  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  plant  manufactured  sheeting,  plaids,  ticking,  yarns,  etc. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams  (age  eighty),  a  former  employee  of  the 
Bell  Factory  advises  that  the  plant  produced  wool  cloth  in  addition 
to  cotton  cloth.  He  is  under  the  impression  that  sheep  raising  was 
quite  extensive  in  this  section  at  that  time.  The  plant  had  a  dyeing 
room  where  yarn  was  dyed.  Another  report  describes  the  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth. 

Mr.  Robert  Weeden  of  Huntsville,  a  great  grandson  of  William 
Patton,  has  in  his  possession  two  manuscripts  (undated)  apparently 
written  some  75  years  ago,  one  is  signed  by  R.  D.  Martin,  a  son  of 
James  Martin.  Reports  indicate  that  James  Martin,  an  Englishman, 
and  associates  in  1835  bought  a  small  yarn  mill  on  Cypress  Creek 
near  Florence,  imported  textile  machinery  from  England  and  started 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Cypress  Mills.  Mr.  Martin  later  built  a 
woolen  mill  on  Cypress  Creek.  The  buildings  and  machinery  were  all 
destroyed  by  Federal  Troops  in  1863. 

The  Martin  statement  indicates  that  in  1861  there  were  only 
two  cotton  mills  of  consequence  in  the  Tennessee  Valley — Bell  Fac¬ 
tory  and  the  Cypress  Mill.  It  is  reported  that  several  woolen  mills 
were  placed  in  operation  shortly  before  the  Civil  War  and  later  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Federal  Troops. 

Governor  Robert  Patton,  whose  statement  is  quoted  above,  was 
the  first  Governor  of  Alabama  after  the  Civil  War. 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  statement  made  in  “Northern  Ala¬ 
bama”  by  Smith  and  DeLand,  published  in  1888: 

“1832  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Alabama  passed  a 
bill  incorporating  Bell  Cotton  Factory,  which  was  located  in  Madison 
County  and  was  the  first  cotton  factory  erected  in  the  state.” 

In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Martin  and  referred  to  above 
Mr.  Martin  also  said  that  his  father,  Mr.  James  Martin  (the  founder 
of  the  Cypress  Mill),  had  quite  an  argument  at  a  Textile  Mill  Con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore  in  1860  with  the  representatives  of  a  Carolina 
mill  as  to  which  was  the  first  cotton  textile  mill  in  the  Southeast, 
Mr.  James  Martin  is  said  to  have  denied  the  claim  of  the  Carolina 
mill. 
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It  appears  likely  that  James  Martin  was  from  an  English  textile 
center  that  Patton  and/or  Beirne  had  lived  in  a  textile  center  of 
North  Ireland;  that  both  saw  the  need  for  a  textile  mill  in  this  section 
and  that  each  working  independently  started  two  textile  mills. 

It  is  reported  in  General  Betts’  book  that  the  first  cotton  gin  in 
Madison  County  was  built  on  Barren  Fork  of  Flint  River  in  1809 
and  the  first  yarn  mill  in  the  county  was  in  operation  near  Three 
Forks  of  Flint  in  1820. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Taylor  stated  in  his  “History  of  Madison 
County/’  (written  in  1880-1886)  that  Patton,  Donegan  8c  Company 
bought  an  industry  that  was  in  operation  near  the  Three  Forks  of 
Flint  and  moved  it.  (This  was  in  all  probability  the  yarn  mill  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  book  of  General  Betts.) 

Another  report  in  the  Huntsville  Library  indicates  that  the  mill 
was  sold  at  auction  and  bought  by  Patton  Donegan  8c  Company. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Governor  Patton,  Dr.  Oliver 
Beirne  Patton  (age  78)  presently  residing  at  Meridianville,  in  this 
county,  says  it  is  too  bad  the  Bell  Factory  did  not  last  to  enrich  a 
fourth  generation  of  Pattons;  that  the  Patton  family  followed  the 
old  American  custom,  “Four  generation  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves." 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  of  course,  no  electricity,  gas,  fuel  oil, 
or  coal  in  Madison  County,  also  no  gasoline  or  trucks  for  transpor¬ 
tation  purposes.  Water  power  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  energy  for  industry.  The  Flint  River  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  water  power,  also  provided  a  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Judged  by  modern  standards  this  was  limited  but  it  was  perhaps 
ample  at  that  time. 

The  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  Railroad  was  completed  in  1835, 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  completed  from  Decatur 
to  Huntsville  in  1856,  both  later  became  a  part  of  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way.  It  appears  that  in  1868,  when  the  Bell  Factory  again  went  into 
production  it  was  the  only  textile  mill  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  With¬ 
in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  however,  newer  and  more  modern 
mills  were  constructed  in  towns  served  by  the  Southern  Railway.  In 
Huntsville  the  Huntsville  Cotton  Mill  and  the  Dallas  Manufacturing 
Company  were  built  during  that  period.  Both  have  since  been  closed 
on  account  of  obsolescence,  etc. 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  “History  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Industry  of  Alabama  1809-1850,"  published  by  Alabama  Tex- 
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tile  Manufacturers  Association,  (page  73)  “Earliest  list  of  Alabama 
Textile  Mills— 1878.“ 

*  #  #  * 

“Bell  Factory — Bell  Factory  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.  R.  Stevens, 
President,  W.  H.  Echols,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager — on  Flint 
River,  in  Madison  County,  10  miles  east  of  Huntsville;  water  power; 
cotton  spindles  2,352;  80  looms,  51,  4-4  sheeting,  25  check  looms, 

balance  twill  looms,  1  set  manufacturing  wool  cards;  1  custom  card; 
60  wool  spindles;  sheetings,  ginghams,  ducks,  plaids.  (This  is  the 
pioneer  factory  in  the  state.)” 

*  #  *  * 

The  University  Women’s  Association  book  on  Ante-Bellum 
Huntsville,  states  that — Dr.  Charles  Patton  was  President  of  the  Bell 
Factory  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  that 
time.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan  Beirne  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

Matthews  Tardy  advises  that  in  his  study  of  Virginia  history  he 
has  discovered  that  Andrew  Beirne  was  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Mattie  Patton  Darwin,  great  granddaughter  of  Andrew  Beirne, 
advises  that  Andrew  Beirne  never  transferred  his  citizenship  from 
Virginia  to  Alabama,  although  he  had  numerous  interests  in  Alabama. 
He  was  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Patton 
Donegan  and  Company  (Bell  Factory),  he  owned  a  block  frontage  on 
Franklin  Street  from  Eustis  Street  to  Gates  Street  including  the  old 
Bell  Factory  store  on  the  town  square  and  the  Huntsville  Clinic 
Building  (formerly  the  residence  of  Andrew  Beirne)  and  had  other 
Alabama  interests.  He  died  in  Alabama  and  his  body  was  moved  to 
Virginia  for  burial. 

Mrs.  Darwin  who  was  librarian  of  the  Huntsville  library  for  many 
years  reports  that  Beirne,  Patton,  Donegan  and  others  bought  the 
old  mill  of  Houghton  and  Eason  in  1829.  Five  years  later  in  1834 
Beirne,  Patton  and  Donegan  bought  out  the  other  stockholders  and 
became  sole  owners  of  the  Bell  Factory. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  Beirne  and  Patton  or  their  descen¬ 
dants  bought  the  Donegan  equity. 

The  Patton  Echols  and  Stevens  property,  including  Bell  Factory, 
was  finally  liquidated  by  Robert  E.  Spragins,  son-in-law  of  Mary 
Beirne  Patton  Echols  about  1919.  The  writer  took  pictures  of  the 
factory  and  grist  mill  in  1909. 

Quote  from  local  newspaper  of  September  1955: 

“The  thriving  livestock  industry  which  existed  in  the  county 
from  1840  to  the  Civil  War  has  never  been  approached  in  volume 
until  the  years  since  1950. 
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There  was  a  revival  in  livestock  growing  from  1880  to  1885, 
mainly,  but  sheep  declined  during  the  same  period,  while  beef  cattle 

and  hogs  increased.” 

Patton,  Donegan  and  Company,  The  Bell  Factory  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  Beirne  and  Patton  personally  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  “Bell  Factory”.  It  may  have  been  necessary 
under  the  laws  of  1832  to  acquire  a  thousand  or  more  acres  of  land 
on  the  water  shed  in  order  to  control  dam  site  and/or  water  rights. 
The  writer  has  no  information  concerning  applicable  laws  of  1832. 

Quote  from  local  paper: 

“An  advertisement  in  the  Huntsville  Republican  of  Sept.  29, 
1820,  said: 

‘COTTON  FACTORY’ 

“The  proprietors  of  the  cotton  factory  at  Haughton's  Mill  near 
the  three  forks  of  Flint  River,  would  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Madi¬ 
son  and  adjoining  counties  that  they  have  made  some  additions  to 
their  machinery,  and  have  constantly  on  hand  an  assortment  of  spun 
cotton  which  they  will  exchange  for  good,  clean  seed  cotton  on  ac¬ 
commodating  terms.” 

The  above  mentioned  mill  was  purchased  by  Patton,  Donegan  8c 
Company  in  1829. 

The  following  describes  an  advertisement  of  Bell  Factory  prod¬ 
ucts  which  appeared  in  New  Orleans  in  1849. 

“Another  list  of  products  was  contained  in  a  news  item  carried 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  September  18,  1849. 

#  *  #  # 

It  said:  “The  first  samples  of  Southern  manufacture  ever  sent, 
it  was  believed,  to  the  New  Orleans  market,  consisted  of  cottonades, 
ginghams,  osnaburgs,  drillings,  sail  duck,  bed  ticking,  striped  shirt¬ 
ing,  etc.,  from  the  ‘Bell  Factory’,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  were  avail¬ 
able  to  dry  goods  merchants  at  Messrs.  Fearn,  Donegan  8c  Co.” 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  branch  line 
from  Elora,  Tennessee  to  Huntsville,  Alabama  was  built  in  1887.  Bell 
Factory  Station  was  on  this  branch  line.  The  factory  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  station.  No  spur  track  was  ever  built  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Phil  Peeler  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Lincoln  Mills  of 
Alabama,  presently  retired  advises  that: 

A  yarn  mill,  a  thread  mill,  and  a  spinning  mill  are  all  the  same; 
in  the  early  history  of  the  textile  industry  the  term  yarn  mill  was  used, 
later  the  term  spinning  or  thread  mill  was  frequently  used,  all  pro¬ 
duced  thread  or  yarn; 

A  weaving  mill  is  one  which  weaves  the  thread  or  yarn  and 
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manufactures  cloth.  Many  weaving  mills  also  make  the  yarn  and  also 
do  the  dyeing. 

The  term  textile  mill  is  used  to  include  any  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  types  of  mill,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

The  Bell  Factory  included  all  of  the  above  mentioned  operations, 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  the  manufacture  of  both  cotton  and 
wool  cloth.  It  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  that  it  was  the  first 
complete  mill,  manufacturing  cloth  in  the  State  and  either  the  first 
or  one  of  the  two  first  in  the  Southeast.  According  to  reliable  sources 
there  were  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  small  spinning  mills 
in  the  State  prior  to  1832  manufacturing  yarn  or  thread  which  was 
traded  to  farmers  for  cotton.  Apparently  all  were  small  operations 
and  not  too  profitable.  They  were  designed  to  serve  farm  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  by  converting  cotton  into  thread.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  served  the  neighbors  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  combines,  corn  pickers  and  cotton  pickers  now  serve 
the  neighboring  farms. 

There  were  three  or  more  such  mills  in  Madison  County  includ¬ 
ing  the  Harding  Mill  and  the  Houghton  and  Eason  Mill  (both  men¬ 
tioned  above)  in  this  chapter  and  the  Cabiness  Mill  which  was  re¬ 
cently  described  at  some  length  in  the  Huntsville  Times,  (evidence 
is  quoted  indicating  that  it  was  in  operation  in  1818).  The  Harding 
and  the  Houghton  &  Eason  Mills  mentioned  above  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  about  the  same  time.  These  two  and  possibly  a  third  one 
(located  at  the  town  site  of  Manchester  mentioned  in  Judge  Taylor’s 
book)  were  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  Bell  Factory,  likely  to 
secure  power  sites  and/or  water  rights  in  about  1829.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Cabiness,  son  of  the  owner  of  the  Cabiness  yam  mill  is  reported  to 
have  worked  for  the  Bell  Factory  (or  its  owners)  from  about  1830  to 
1880.  The  Bell  Factory  did  not  purchase  the  Cabiness  Mill  which 
was  located  at  Hazel  Green,  (some  distance  above  the  Bell  Factory 
site).  There  were  one  or  more  such  yarn  mills  in  Lauderdale  Coun¬ 
ty.  At  least  one  was  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  Cypress  Mills  in 
about  1834  (see  account  of  Cypress  Mills  in  this  chapter),  perhaps  to 
secure  dam  site  and/or  water  rights. 

The  writer  remembers  reading  a  report  of  a  similar  yarn  or 
thread  mill  in  Autauga  County,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  list 
such  enterprises,  which  in  general  were  apparently  small  and  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  service  for  local  farmers  by  converting  cotton  into 
yarn  or  thread  which  was  woven  at  home. 
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Appendix  I  —  Chapter  XXVII 

ALABAMA’S  FIRST  COTTON  FACTORY 

By  Bess  Pettus  Spragins 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Huntsville  Times  August  12,  1954: 

“LIBRARY  DISPLAY 
ON  BELL  FACTORY 
Exhibit  Includes  Story 
By  Mrs.  Bess  Spragins, 

Documents  And  Pictures 


An  historical  display  based  on  Mrs.  Bess  Pettus  Spragins'  article 
about  Bell  Factory  has  been  set  up  in  the  foyer  of  the  Huntsville  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

Using  a  copy  of  Sunday’s  Birmingham  News  Magazine  section, 
in  which  the  article  appeared  at  the  center  of  the  bulletin  board,  the 
display  also  includes  several  pictures,  documents  and  even  some  sam¬ 
ples  of  cloth  made  at  the  old  Madison  County  mill. 

According  to  Mrs.  Spragins’  article,  the  Bell  Factory  was  Ala¬ 
bama’s  first  cotton  textile  mill  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  Southeast. 

Among  the  articles  selected  from  the  library’s  historical  collection 
for  the  display  were: 

A  stock  certificate  issued  to  Martha  Lee  Stevens  for  138  shares,  at 
$100  a  share. 

A  check  for  $5,000,  payable  to  the  N.  C.  and  St.  L.  railroad,  and 
signed  by  W.  H.  Echols,  for  a  siding  to  the  mill. 

Two  pictures  of  the  mill  property,  one  showing  the  mill  race  that 
powered  the  machinery,  another  showing  a  grist  mill  and  distillery 
at  the  other  side  of  the  property. 

According  to  Mrs.  Bessie  King  Russell,  custodian  of  the  library’s 
historical  collection,  there  is  much  other  material  on  the  old  factory 
in  the  collection.  Among  the  items  are  the  time  records  kept  on  the 
employees,  and  file  book  of  correspondence. 

Recently  this  letter  file  cleared  up  a  point  on  Bell  Factory’s  his¬ 
tory  that  long  had  been  in  doubt:  Did  the  old  mill  also  make 
woolens? 

Apparently  it  did,  since  one  of  the  letters  in  the  file  pertains  to 
negotiations  for  wool  to  be  purchased  at  20  cents  a  pound  cash,  or 
25  cents  a  pound  in  barter.” 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  Section  of  the  Birmingham  News  of  August  8,  1954: 
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“ALABAMA’S  FIRST 
‘COTTON  FACTORY’ 
By  Ruth  P.  Spragins 


The  peal  of  a  clear-toned  bell  rang  out  for  the  first  time  one 
early  Autumn  morning  in  the  year  1832. 

To  the  sleeping  laborers  who  lived  near  the  banks  of  Flint  River 
in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  it  meant  arise  and  go  to  work.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  steam  whistle,  the  massive  bell  was  placed  in  a  tower  out¬ 
side  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Alabama. 

The  fact  that  a  bell  was  used  as  a  call  signal  is  the  simple  reason 
for  the  name  “BELL  FACTORY’’. 

The  Bell  Factory  in  Madison  County  near  the  town  of  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  was  the  first  textile  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
in  Alabama  and  is  reported  to  be  the  first  in  the  Southeast. 

Just  12  years  after  Alabama  came  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  early  history  of  Alabama  written  by  Edward  C.  Betts, 
Patton,  Donegan  and  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  This  was 
the  most  noteworthy  single  industrial  development  of  the  times. 
Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  statement  made  in  “Northern  Alabama” 
by  Smith  and  DeLand,  published  in  1888. 

“In  1832  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Alabama  passed 
a  bill  incorporating  Bell  Cotton  Factory,  which  was  located  in  Madi¬ 
son  County  and  was  the  first  cotton  factory  erected  in  the  state.” 

Both  William  Patton  and  Andrew  Beirne  were  born  in  or  near 
Londonberry,  Ulster  (formerly  North  Ireland),  they  came  to  Virginia 
and  settled  north  of  Roanoke.  They  are  reported  to  have  engaged  in 
farming  principally  producing  ginseng  roots  which  were  sold  in 
England  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medicine.  Their  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  successful. 

They  moved  from  Virginia  to  Huntsville,  where  they  each  bought 
or  their  sons  bought  one  of  the  best  houses  in  town  (both  houses  are 
still  in  existence).  They  also  bought  farm  land  in  and  around 
Huntsville.  Among  other  things,  William  Patton  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  a  cotton  gin  in  Huntsville. 

Bell  Factory  was  located  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Huntsville 
on  the  Flint  River  a  short  distance  south  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Three  Forks  of  Flint  at  the  bridges.  Water  power  was  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  the  operation  of  the  3000  spindles  and  100  looms  of  the  factory. 
Power  was  furnished  by  damming  the  waters  of  Flint  and  forcing  it 
over  a  wheel  or  turbine. 

Gen.  Betts  states  in  his  book  that  “this  was  the  first  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  of  any  consequence  in  the  South.”  Slave  labor  was  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  operation  of  the  plant  before  the  Civil  War. 
Gov.  Bob  Patton,  son  of  William  Patton,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
“the  plant  was  operated  successfully  by  William  Patton  during  his 
lifetime  and  later  by  his  descendants.” 
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After  the  Civil  War  the  company  was  reorganized.  In  1868  the 
Bell  Factory  went  into  production  again  and  was  the  only  textile 
mill  in  the  Tennesse  Valley.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bell  Factory  Manufacturing  Company  with  James  R.  Stevens  as 
president  and  William  H.  Echols  secretary-treasurer.  At  that  time 
an  auxiliary  steam  plant  was  installed.  The  plant  was  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  until  1885  when  it  was  discontinued.  The  machinery, 
equipment,  etc.,  had  become  obsolete  and  the  owners,  Patton,  Echols 
and  Stevens,  decided  to  liquidate  the  business. 

The  ponderous  clanging  of  the  bell  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  operation  of  the  factory.  After  the  demolition  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  bell  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Williams,  caretaker. 

Years  later  the  Riverton  High  School  was  erected  on  the  old 
Bell  Factory  property  and  the  bell  is  in  service  again.  Today  it  is 
calling  the  youth  as  it  did  their  ancestors — yesterday  the  call  was  to 
industry  today  to  education. 
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Appendix  II  —  Chapter  XXVII 

BELL  FACTORY 

From  Huntsville  Times  and  Court  Records  (the  latter  copied  by 

Mrs.  Howard  Jones) 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Huntsville  Times  under  date  of  July 
6,  1955,  there  appeared  a  picture  of  the  Bell  Factory  and  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Stilwell.  The  following  description  appears  under  the  picture: 

“Recalls  old  days — Mrs.  Mary  Stilwell,  736  Meridian  Street,  is 
shown  with  a  painting  of  the  old  Bell  Factory,  where  she  worked  as 
a  girl  of  16.  Although  unable  to  see  well  now,  the  elderly  lady- 
last  person  alive  to  have  worked  in  the  cotton  mill — remembers  how 
the  old  building  looked  when  she  worked  there  12  hours  a  day  for  35 
cents.  The  mill  shut  down  for  the  last  time  in  1883,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  later  sold  to  a  Nashville  junk  dealer.  The  painting  above 
was  done  by  Charles  R.  Williams  Jr.  in  1940  from  an  old  photo¬ 
graph." 

Below  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  article  which  accompanied  the 
above  described  picture: 

“LAST  OF  BELL  FACTORY  WORKERS  96  YEARS  OLD 

Mrs.  Stillwell  Recalls 
Days  At  Cotton  Mill 
As  Young  Girl  of  16 

The  days  slip  by  fast,  but  80  years  ago  is  not  too  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stilwell. 

At  96,  Mrs.  Stilwell  is  probably  the  oldest  person  in  Madison 
County,  and  the  only  person  living  today  who  worked  in  what  was 
the  state’s  oldest  cotton  mill,  Bell  Factory. 

The  small  nodding  figure,  with  fragile  blue-veined  hands  and 
fading  blue  eyes,  hides  a  mind  that  is  as  sharp  and  clear  as  a  young 
girl’s. 

She  couldn’t  see  the  big  painting  of  Bell  Factory  held  for  her  to 
examine.  But  in  her  mind  she  could  still  see  the  old  building,  as  it 
was  when  she,  as  a  girl  of  16  started  to  work  there. 

The  working  day  was  12  hours  then  in  1875.  Her  wages  were 
35  cents  a  day. 

‘We  worked  from  six  until  six  with  a  little  time  off  for  dinner,’ 
Mrs.  Stilwell  recalled. 

Mrs.  Stilwell  now  lives  with  her  son,  Elmer  Stilwell,  at  736 
Meridian  Street.  On  warm,  sun-heavy  afternoons,  she  can  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  the  little  bungalow,  rocking  gently  and 
thinking  of  the  young  days  when  she  came  with  her  family  from 
Grundy  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Elk  River,  to 
settle  at  Bell  Factory. 
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This  was  in  1875.  Mrs.  Stilwell — then  a  girl  of  16 — went  to  work 
in  the  spinning  room.  Later,  she  did  spooling,  reeling  and  weaving. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  the  days  were  short  and  dark, 
the  mill  workers  used  coal  oil  lamps  to  see  by,  Mrs.  Stilwell  recalled. 

The  lamps  were  on  posts  spaced  round  the  big  rooms.  Beside 
each  was  a  bucket  of  water  to  put  out  fires. 

‘We  had  to  carry  our  water  to  the  mill  in  buckets/  Mrs.  Stilwell 

said. 

Superintendent  of  the  mill  at  that  time,  the  elderly  lady  re¬ 
called,  was  Major  Echols.  ‘Oliver  Davis  was  boss  of  the  spinning 
room,  George  Powell  was  weaving  shop  boss  and  Ben  Brown  was  card 
room  boss,’  she  said. 

‘When  we  first  went  there/  Mrs.  Stilwell  said,  ‘we  lived  on  what 
was  called  Pin  Hook.'  Later  after  a  short  stay  at  Florence,  Mrs.  Stil¬ 
well  said  the  family  returned  to  Bell  Factory  and  moved  into  Ben 
Brown's  house  on  top  of  a  hill. 

‘An  alley  by  our  house  went  up  to  what  they  called  New  Row 
where  new  houses  had  been  built,’  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stilwell’s  recollections  of  those  days  80  years  ago  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  sharp. 

I  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  my  life.  I  just  have  what  sense 
the  Lord  gave  me,’  she  said. 

‘They  told  me  the  other  day  I  just  have  a  few  more  days  to  live, 
and  I  believe  it,’  she  said.  ‘I’m  living  on  borrowed  time  now.’ 

When  she  was  21,  Mrs.  Stilwell  married  and  went  to  live  on  a 
farm  between  Bell  Factory  and  Maysville. 

She  reared  seven  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  still  alive.  Her 
husband,  Jesse,  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  69. 

Her  son,  Elmer,  is  65,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lena  Arrington, 
is  68. 

In  1905,  Mrs.  Stilwell  came  to  Huntsville  and  has  remained 
here  since. 

‘That  was  the  last  time  I  settled  here.  I  had  lived  here  before, 
but  I  didn’t  settle  for  good  until  1905.’ 

Before  that,  the  family  had  lived  for  a  short  while  in  Sylacauga, 
Talladega,  Alabama  City  and  other  communities.  ‘That  was  my  last 
rambling  trip,’  Mrs.  Stilwell  said. 

‘Now  I  can’t  see  good,  can’t  hear  good  and  can’t  walk  good,  but 
I've  still  got  good  sense.’  ” 

FILE  886.  ESTATE  OF  JOSEPH  HARDING 

Agreeable  to  an  order  from  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Madison  County  and  State  of  Alabama  appointing  us  the  subscribers 
commissioners  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  Joseph  Harding  dec’d,  we  did 
proceed  to  sell  said  estate  first  advertising  the  same  agreeable  to  said 
order  and  Yeatman  &  Kent,  Patton  Donegan  &  Co.,  Isaac  Williams, 
and  Forsey  &  Steward  became  the  purchasers  for  the  sum  of  twelve 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  which  we  have  taken 
their  three  notes  each  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  dol¬ 
lars  payable  at  the  times  required  by  said  order.  The  last  note  has 
a  condition  in  it,  that  the  money  is  not  to  be  said  until  the  title  is 
completed  We  W/zish  your  honour  to  pass  an  order  approbating  said 
sale,  we  also  w/zish  your  honour  to  allow  us  such  compensation  as 
you  may  think  we  deserve  for  our  trouble  in  said  business.  August 
30,  1829. 

Stephen  S.  Ewing 
Benjamin  Patterson 
William  Patton 

The  appraisal  of  this  property  showed  it  included: 


Factory  and  machinery  in  factory . $18,000.00 

276  yards  of  white  linsey .  135.00 

187i/2  yards  brown  linsey .  113.50 


Two  stills  and  tubs 
35,000  lbs.  seed  cotton 
14913  doz.  spun  thread 
3  slaves 

11  barrels  whisey,  etc. 

$:50  Huntsville,  March  2nd,  1829. 

Reed,  of  Richard  Horton  administrator  of  Joseph  Harding 
dec’d  ten  dollars  in  full  for  crying  the  Bell  Cotton  Factory  on  Flint 
River. 

John  Estill,  Auct. 

Copied  by  Kathern  Paul  Jones 
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ENON  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

By  Ruth  Pettus  Spragins 

“PIONEER  BAPTISTS" 

“Church  Record  For  June  the  First  Saturday,  1809."  So  begin  the 
records  of  perhaps  the  first  organized  group  of  Baptists  in  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

Hand  written  with  a  flourish  and  with  quaint  spelling,  these 
records  have  been  preserved  for  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Yellowed  and  tattered,  the  pages  of  the  original  book  are  all  intact 
and  provide  fascinating  reading. 

Immediately  upon  opening  the  book,  we  read  “The  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  on  the  Brier  Fork 
of  Flint  River,  Enon  Church,  Madison  County,  Mississippi  Territory. 
Members  of  the  Baptist  order  have  agreed  to  imbody  in  a  church 
capacity  and  agreed  to  call  Brethem  John  Nicholson,  John  Mc- 
Cutcheon  and  John  Canterbury  as  a  Presbytery." 

There  follows  a  summary  of  principles: 

Article  I — We  believe  in  one  only  true  and  living  God,  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Article  II — We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Article  III — We  believe  in  the  guilt  of  original  sin  by  the  fall, 
justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  final  perse¬ 
verance  of  Saints  in  grace,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  judgment. 

Article  IV — We  believe  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  faithful  persons  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
Lord  and  one  another  having  agreed  to  keep  up  a  Godly  disci¬ 
pline  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

Article  V — We  believe  that  water  baptism  by  immersion  and 
the  Lord’s  supper  are  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

Article  VI — We  believe  that  none  but  regularly  baptized  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  right  to  commune  at  the  Lord’s  table. 

Article  VII— We  believe  that  the  Lord’s  day  ought  to  be  observed 
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and  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  and  that  no  work  ought  to 

be  done  thereon.  Works  of  pity  and  necessity  only  excepted. 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that  all  church  conferences  were 
held  regularly  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month  so  that  no 
business  was  transacted  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
church,  meetings  were  held  in  the  humble  homes  of  the  members. 
It  was  a  church  in  a  home. 

A  variety  of  interesting  expressions  and  business  procedure  is 
found  in  these  monthly  meetings.  Always  there  is  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence,  “The  Church  met  and  after  prayer  proceeded  to  business.” 
Quite  often,  new  members  were  received  which  included  slave  mem¬ 
bers  along  with  the  white  families. 

Strict  rules  of  decorum  were  observed  regarding  church  atten¬ 
dance  and  week-day  behavior  as  well.  If  a  member  failed  to  be 
regular  in  Church  attendance,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  and 
“labor  with  such  a  member.”  If  then  he  persisted  in  non-church  at¬ 
tendance,  he  was  unfellowshipped  and  was  considered  no  longer  a 
member. 

On  one  occasion  “Brother  Pruitt’s  Frank”  was  laid  under  censure 
of  the  church  for  taking  corn  that  was  not  his  own.  Next  meeting, 
Frank  was  unfellowshipped.  Many  times  ex-communicated  members 
thought  best  to  mend  their  ways  and  were  returned  to  the  fold. 

At  the  August  meeting  1809,  the  church  agreed  to  call  Brother 
John  Canterbury  to  serve  in  the  ministerial  office.  He  accepted  the 
call.  At  this  same  meeting  the  church  agreed  to  appoint  Brethren 
Box,  Pruett,  Pugh  and  Grayson  to  view  a  place  to  hold  church  meet¬ 
ings.  In  record  of  the  September  1809  meeting  there  is  reference  to 
“Enon  Church”  so  we  assume  that  a  designated  place  had  been  found. 
At  the  July  meeting  1811,  the  church  chose  Brethren  Watkins,  Pruett, 
Birdwell  and  Powell  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  meeting 
house. 

March  1825  minutes  record  that  “meetings  will  be  moved  to  the 
new  brick  meeting  house  and  that  it  will  bear  the  name  of  Enon 
Church.” 

April  1825  minutes  show  that  a  group  of  members  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  dispose  of  the  old  meeting  house  and  the  land  on  which 
it  stood. 

Enon  Church  was  located  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Alabama.  At  the  recent  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  of  the 
city  of  Huntsville,  certain  historical  items  were  dropped  in  a  vault 
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and  sealed.  This  repository  is  to  be  opened  in  50  years.  Rev.  John  J. 
Milford,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Huntsville,  had 
a  gavel  made  from  wood  of  the  old  walnut  tree  that  stood  in  thef 
church  yard  of  Enon.  The  tree  is  gone,  but  the  stump  remains.  Along 
with  the  gavel,  he  placed  in  the  vault  a  few  bricks  from  the  old  church. 

In  1837  the  State  Baptist  Convention  met  with  Enon  Church. 
Rev.  Hosea  Holcombe  for  the  second  time  became  president  of  the 
Convention.  The  body  had  been  sustained  largely  by  southern  and 
central  Alabama  and  it  seemed  highly  important  to  hold  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  although  in  doing  so  it  put  a 
chain  of  mountains  between  itself  and  the  major  part  of  its  consti¬ 
tuency.  At  this  period  the  old  stage  coach  furnished  the  only  means 
of  public  conveyance.  Only  a  few  ministers  were  able  to  attend.  These 
were  reinforced  by  two  or  three  from  Tennessee. 

In  May  1837,  Holcombe  was  called  as  pastor  of  Enon  and  served 
until  1840.  “A  History  of  the  Baptist  Movement  in  Alabama”  was 
written  by  Hosea  Holcombe  in  1840.  It  is  in  the  rare  book  collection 
at  the  University  of  Alabama.  A  devout  and  earnest  membership 
made  up  the  congregation  at  Enon. 

The  April  1840  meeting  records  that  “We  learn  that  nothing  has 
transpired  to  mar  the  peace  and  fellowship  of  the  members.”  The 
burning  enthusiasm  of  the  members  offset  their  meager  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  membership  increased  in  Enon  Church. 

Arms  of  Enon  were  established  from  time  to  time  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Madison  County  including  New  Market,  Meridianville, 
Huntsville  and  Wofford.  Fresh  installments  of  Baptist  immigrants 
contributed  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  Enon  and  the  various  arms. 

Many  families  from  all  sections  of  the  southland  can  trace  their 
ancestry  to  members  of  old  Enon.  My  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Richard  T.  Day,  his  brother  John  A.  Day  and  their  two  sisters 
Lucinda  Day  and  Martha  Ann  Day,  also  a  coloured  girl,  Fanny,  ser¬ 
vant  of  Richard  T.  Day,  were  received  into  the  church  on  March  5, 
1836.  My  husband's  great-grandfather,  William  Echols  was  also  a 
member. 

In  retrospect,  we  recall  conditions  at  the  time  of  this  primitive 
organization.  The  Indians  were  hostile  and  the  white  people  were 
few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  There  were  no  roads — only 
Indian  trails  which  threaded  the  forests.  There  was  one  main  trail 
which  ran  from  Nashville  to  Pensacola.  Nashville  was  the  southern 
outpost  of  civilization. 
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These  early  settlers  underwent  serious  privation.  Food  was  scarce 
and  homes  were  make-shifts.  The  roofs  were  usually  of  bark  and 
hides  of  wild  animals. 

This  germinal  work  in  North  Alabama  cost  many  sacrifices  which 
must  ever  remain  among  the  unrecorded  deeds  of  history,  but  the 
results  abide  in  the  great  Baptist  denomination.  Through  their  in¬ 
defatigable  efforts  and  their  reliance  upon  God,  the  influence  of 
Enon  spread  throughout  the  county  and  to  Huntsville  where  she 
finally  made  her  home. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  1861,  appears  this  record:  “After  a 
sermon  by  Elder  Strode,  the  church  met  in  conference,  there  being  but 
few  in  attendance.”  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  “On 
account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  our  membership,  the  sparse¬ 
ness  of  the  population  of  the  community,  the  small  attendance  on 
divine  service,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  future  usefulness,  we 
think  it  best  to  meet  hereafter  as  a  church  in  Huntsville,  where  most 
of  our  membership  reside  and  where  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  is 
open  to  us  and  our  pastor.”  Rev.  Eugene  Strode  was  the  pastor. 
Enon  Church  held  its  first  conference  meeting  in  Huntsville  April 
29,  1861.  The  new  home  of  Enon  Church  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  West  Clinton  and  Gallatin  Streets.  A  commodious  building,  at¬ 
tractive  in  design,  housed  the  church  organization  and  was  known  as 
Enon  until  1895  when  the  present  church  was  built.  The  name  was 
then  changed  to  First  Baptist.  Reverend  Oscar  Haywood  was  pastor 
at  this  time.  Dr.  Haywood,  a  dramatic  preacher,  drew  great  crowds. 
He  was  distinctively  dressed,  wore  a  black  cape  and  carried  a  cane. 

In  1899  a  pipe  organ  was  installed.  In  1901,  Miss  Beulah  Neece 
(now  Mrs.  Frank  Ware)  became  organist  and  still  serves  the  church 
in  that  capacity. 

The  following  pastors  have  served  Enon  and  her  successor,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Huntsville: 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

(Thirty-five  pastors  are  listed.) 

The  current  membership  of  First  Baptist  Church  is: 

Resident  members — 1519 

Total  membership — 1766 

The  1957  budget  is  $158,000.00. 

Time  has  been  spanned,  works  have  been  wrought,  and  out  of 
privation,  out  of  indomitable  courage  of  God’s  people  came  these 
visible  results. 
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For  surmounting  untold  difficulties,  for  their  chivalrous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  wrong,  for  an  unquenchable  conviction.  First  Baptist  Church, 
Huntsville,  is  indebted  to  her  noble  antecedent  Enon,  upon  whose 
principles  the  Church  was  founded. 

Ruth  Pettus  Spragins 


Note:  William  Crutcher,  father-in-law  of  Robert  Stith  Spragins,  was  pastor  of 
the  New  Market  “Arm”  of  the  church.  William  Echols  III  and  William  Echols  IV 
were  members  of  the  church. 


W.  E.  S. 
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BEIRNE-PATTON  SECTION 

William  Echols  Spragins 

Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  was  a  granddaughter  of  Andrew 
Beirne,  the  first  Beirne  to  arrive  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  ancestors  of  Andrew  Beirne  were  a  wealthy, 
aristocratic,  Irish  Catholic  family.  The  family  suffered  severe  finan¬ 
cially  reverses  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Andrew  Beirne  arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  his  passage  paid  and 
thirty  shillings  in  his  pocket.  After  thirty  days’  business  experience 
he  was  “flat  broke”  without  a  penny.  (See  Memoir  by  George 
Flanagan.) 

He  worked  as  a  canvassing  salesman  in  Pennsylvania;  later  moved 
to  Virginia  and  opened  his  own  store.  He  was  of  the  shirt  sleeve 
generation  in  the  cycle  “four  generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves”. 

Andrew  Beirne  made  his  home  at  Union,  Virginia  (now  West 
Virginia).  He  was  a  state  legislator,  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  and  a  U.  S.  Congressman  from  that  district 
'of  Virginia. 

Matthews  H.  Tardy  reports  that  in  his  study  of  Virginia  family 
history  and  genealogy,  he  found  that  Andrew  Beirne  was  a  very 
wealthy  man.  Other  sources  have  reported  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  United  Stases. 

Flanagan  reports  that  Andrew  Beirne  married  Elenor  Kenan 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  view  of 
the  known  fact  that  her  son,  George  Beirne,  and  her  daughter,  Susan 
Plunket  Beirne,  were  very  active  Episcopalians  it  may  be  that  Flan¬ 
agan  is  mistaken  and  that  Elenor  Kenan  was  a  member  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  rather  than  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  stated  in  one  article  concerning  the  Beirne  family  that  the 
family  name  ended  when  George  Beirne,  son  of  Andrew  Beirne,  died 
without  leaving  a  son.  The  statement  is  true  in  Alabama.  The  fam¬ 
ily  continued  in  Virginia,  an  Oliver  Beirne  married  a  sister  of  General 
John  Echols  C.S.A. 

George  Beirne  was  a  wealthy  man,  but  like  Dr.  Charles  Patton 
and  William  Echols  III,  in  all  probability  lost  much  of  his  property 
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other  than  real  estate  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction 
period.  They  all  suffered  heavy  losses  financially. 

George  Beirne  owned  one  of  the  two  handsomest  homes  in 
Huntsville,  also  a  large  and  valuable  plantation  on  the  Whitesburg 
Pike  about  eight  miles  south  of  Huntsville.  Both  were  inherited  by 
his  daughter  Jane  Beirne  (Spinster)  who  left  them  to  her  nephew 
Howard  Thomas  (bachelor). 

Lucy  Beirne  Matthews,  another  daughter,  inherited  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  and  a  handsome  home  or  the  means  with  which  to  purchase 
same.  Lucy  Beirne  Matthews  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Howard  Mat¬ 
thews  now  living  in  New  York,  who  is  married  to  a  Whiting. 

The  Beirne  home  which  was  inherited  by  Jane  Beirne  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Will  Newman.  The  Lucy  Beirne  Mat¬ 
thews  home  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Jack  Boswell. 

The  copy  of  Flanagan  Memoir  on  Andrew  Beirne  was  sent  to  me 
by  Jane  Echols — six  single  spaced  legal  size  pages.  I  read  perhaps  a 
half  page  and  put  the  Memoir  away  for  some  months.  A  week  ago  I 
dug  up  the  energy  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  read  the  thing. 
After  reading  the  first  page,  I  read  the  remainder  with  great  interest. 

“Andrew  Beirne,  Esq.,  a  Virginian,  a  man  of  large  wealth,  and 
an  accomplished  merchant,  sent  a  young  man  to  Courtland,  at  an 
early  day,  named  John  Anderson,  and  established  a  large  mercantile 
business  under  the  style  of  ‘Beirne  and  Anderson,’  which  proved  to 
be  so  profitable  that,  in  a  few  years,  John  Anderson’s  part  of  the 
profits  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business  and  purchase  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  near  Montgomery,  where  he  died  in  1837.”  (Recorded  in 
“Early  Settlers  of  Alabama,”  by  Stubbs  and  Saunders.) 

The  Patton  family  ancestors  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who 
moved  from  Scotland  and  located  in  North  Ireland. 

Robert  Patton,  his  father-in-law,  James  Ramsey,  and  his  son 
William  Patton  and  other  children  came  from  Londonderry,  Ireland 
in  1790  and  settled  in  Union,  Virginia.  William  Patton  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols,  wife  of  William  Echols  V. 

Jane  Echols  sent  a  clipping  from  a  Union  newspaper  concerning 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Union.  It  is 
quoted  in  part  below: 

“HISTORY  OF  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES  OF  MONROE  CO. 

Historical  Sketch  of  New 
Lebanon  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Prebyterian 
Church 
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Although  the  New  Lebanon  A.R.P.  Church  of  Monroe  County 
has  never  been  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Union,  yet  during  the  latter’s  celebration  of  its  150th  anniversary, 
August  5-6,  1933,  New  Lebanon  was  invited  to  take  a  part.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sketches,  delivered  during  the  event  by  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Alex¬ 
ander,  touches  upon  the  history  of  New  Lebanon: 

New  Lebanon  Church,  while  not  a  descendant  of  Union  Church, 
is  akin  to  it  as  the  two  church  bodies  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.  (Southern  Presbyterian)  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (A.R.P.)  are  both 
descended  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  can  both  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  their  mutual  ancestry.” 

#  #  *  * 

“At  the  time  Rev.  Mr.  Adair  ceased  as  pastor  of  Lebanon  (1848) 
elders  besides  the  thre  mentioned  above  were  Robert  Patton  *  *  * 
Governor  R.  M.  Patton  of  Alabama  was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Pat¬ 
ton  *  *  *” 

In  an  article  in  the  Huntsville  Times  under  date  of  March  25, 
1934  “Historic  Monte  Sano”  it  is  stated  that  William  Patton,  July  11, 
1811,  obtained  a  patent  for  forty  acres  of  land  covering  the  present 
hotel  site  and  a  part  of  the  immediate  slope  toward  Huntsville. 

The  Huntsville  Weekly  Democrat  under  date  November  9,  1881, 
reports  the  death  of  Martha  Leslie  Patton,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Patton.  This  was  Dr.  Patton’s  second  wife. 

Neither  William  Patton  nor  Charles  H.  Patton  left  wills,  a  copy 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Patton  as  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  Probate,  is  included  herewith.  (Partial 
settlement  had  been  made  prior  to  the  final  distribution).  Copies 
of  wills  of  William  Echols  V  and  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  are  also 
included  as  appendices  to  Chapter  V. 

William  Patton  accumulated  much  property  and  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  this  section. 

Dr.  Charles  Patton  had  a  large  inheritance  from  his  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Patton;  Susan  Plunket  Beirne,  daughter  of  Andrew  Beirne  and 
wife  of  Dr.  Patton,  had  a  larger  inheritance  from  her  father  Andrew 
Beirne. 

The  larger  part  of  these  inheritances  was  lost  or  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  and  shortly  thereafter. 

Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols  inherited  approximately  one-third  of 
the  Charles  H.  Patton  property  after  deduction  for  settlement  with 
the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Patton. 

Dr.  Patton  was  president  of  the  Bell  Factory  Company  before  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  and  his  wife  owned  most  of  the  stock. 
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(Their  descendants  later  owned  the  company).  He  never  held  office 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Huntsville,  but  likely  owned  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  first  the  writer  knew  of  the  bank  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton's  descendants  “Patton,  Echols,  and  Stevens”  owmed  a  controlling 
interest. 

Is  reported  in  “The  History  of  Madison  County,”  Thomas  Jones 
Taylor  that  “Among  the  settlers  whose  reputations  as  men  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  who  were  not  here  in  1809  are  William  Patton  and  James 
Manning,  old  merchants  of  Huntsville.” 

It  is  reported  in  “Early  Settlers  of  Alabama”  by  Stubbs  and 
Saunders  that: 

“William  Patton  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware  about  sixty 
miles  below  Philadelphia  *  *  *  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August 
1863,  some  twenty  of  these  prisoners  escaped  from  the  island.  It  was 
a  daring  feat  and  I  have  been  curious  to  learn  the  particulars,  but  I 
have  only  succeeded  in  two  instances — that  of  Coleman  and  William 
Patton  of  O’Neal’s  old  company.  Coleman  had  provided  himself, 
for  a  buoy,  with  a  seasoned  plank  about  eight  feet  long,  and  Patton 
had  a  lot  of  empty  canteens  tied  around  his  arm  pits,  under  his 
blouse  *  *  *  But  what  became  of  Patton?  Why,  he  not  only  escaped, 
but  he  rode  into  camp  one  day  just  as  General  Lee  arrived  in  Cul¬ 
pepper,  with  two  fine  cavalry  horses  completely  equipped.” 

#  #  #  * 

“William  Patton  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  Company  G,  a  brave 
and  most  promising  young  officer,  of  a  fine  person,  and  of  a  popular 
turn.  In  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  the  Sixteenth  Alabama  had  charged  so 
rapidly  forward  that  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  with  a  battery  of 
guns,  were  playing  upon  their  left.  The  regiment  was  reformed 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  first  course,  and  charged  rapidly  on  the 
battery.  When  within  twenty  feet  of  it,  this  splendid  young  officer 
was  shot  in  the  forehead,  and  fell  dead.  He  was  the  son  of  Gov.  Pat¬ 
ton,  and  had  the  blood  of  the  Weakleys  and  Brahans  in  his  veins.” 

Note:  The  William  Patton  above  referred  to  was  a  grandson  of 
“Old  William  Patton”. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Union  was  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  At  about  hat  time  the 
residents  of  the  western  part  of  Virginia  voted  Republican  and  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  was  formed. 

It  appears  that  Andrew  Beirne  had  a  habit  of  forming  partner¬ 
ships  and  starting  new  businesses;  for  example,  Beirne  and  Ander¬ 
son  of  Courtland,  Alabama,  his  firm  in  Union  and  other  places  in 
Virginia;  Beirne  and  Patton  of  Huntsville  was  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample. 

It  appears  that  Andrew  Beirne  operated  something  like  the  Belk 
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stores  of  which  Belk-Hudson  of  Huntsville  is  one  of  the  stores.  An¬ 
drew  Beirne  never  had  as  many  stores  as  are  included  in  the  Belk 
chain  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  stores,  for  example,  the  Bell 
Factory. 

Oliver  Beirne  Patton  II  former  chief  surgeon  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Co.,  (later  continued  with  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
after  the  consolidating  of  the  two  companies),  age  78,  now  retired 
and  living  at  Meridianville  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  Echols  Chapters 
as  having  said  in  effect  that  it  was  too  bad  but  he  happened  to  land 
in  a  “shirt  sleeve  generation"  of  the  Beirne  Patton  family. 

Dr.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  is  a  son  of  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I,  who 
was  (years  ago)  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Huntsville  and 
a  great  grandson  of  Old  William  Patton.  He  has  a  nephew,  Oliver 
Beirne  Patton  III,  son  of  Colonel  M.  H.  Patton  (retired),  also  a  great 
nephew,  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  IV,  son  of  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  III. 

There  is  a  two  page  illustrated  article,  under  the  heading  “How 
Young  America  Lives”  in  the  current  issue  (June)  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  concerning  Major  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  III  and  wife 
and  family. 

I  received  today  an  interesting  chapter  compiled  by  Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Weeden  Bibb,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Weeden  who  is  a  grandson 
of  Governor  Robert  Miller  Patton.  Her  chapter  is  about  the  Patton 
family  in  general  and  Governor  Bob  Patton  in  particular. 

It  is  noted  that  Charles  Patton  (1806-1866)  was  three  years  older 
than  Bob  Patton  (1809-1885),  his  brother.  Old  William  Patton,  their 
father,  was  perhaps  just  as  affluent  when  one  was  growing  up  as 
when  the  other  was  growing  up.  Charles  Patton  was  a  graduate  of 
two  universities  and  Bob  Patton’s  only  education  was  a  few  years  at 
Greene  Academy  in  Huntsville.  He  then  went  to  work  in  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  The  records  do  not  so  state,  but  he  undoubtedly 
worked  for  Beirne  and  Patton.  (The  Patton  in  the  firm  was  the 
father  of  Bob  Patton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  William  Echols  IV 
worked  for  Beirne  and  Patton  at  about  that  time;  perhaps  Bob  Patton 
succeeded  William  Echols  IV.  It  appears  that  Bob  Patton  discon¬ 
tinued  his  education  voluntarily.  William  Echols  IV  was  born  in 
1800.  He  quit  Beirne  and  Patton  in  1821. 

The  writer  and  wife  presently,  occupy  the  home  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Marie  Jane  Patton  (1840-1908)  and  husband,  John  J.  Mc- 
David,  (born  1832).  They  were  married  in  1861.  (See  genealogy  by 
Elizabeth  Bibb.) 

The  writer  bought  the  house  and  lot  in  1954.  The  home  was 
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owned  by  the  Methodist  Church  and  was  used  as  a  parsonage  for 
about  fifty-five  years  (1899-1954.)  The  Methodist  Church  bought 
the  place  from  a  Mrs.  Dickson  who  owned  it  for  about  a  year.  It 
was  owned  by  the  Huntsville  Female  College  and  used  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  home  from  about  1831  to  1898.  The  Huntsville  Female  Col¬ 
lege  was  started  in  1831.  It  appears  likely  that  Mr.  McDavid  was 
President  of  the  Huntsville  Female  College.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Mrs.  McDavid  said  her  grandmother  lived  in  this  house. 

The  descriptions  of  Governor  Patton's  home  near  Florence  and 
of  the  servants  who  cared  for  his  children  evidently  refers  to  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  when  the  servants  were 
slaves.  His  children  were  born  well  before  the  Civil  War.  Several 
sons  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  (See  letter  from  Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  aunt.) 

Governor  Patton  in  all  probability  suffered  heavy  losses  finan¬ 
cially  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Flanagan  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Andrew  Beime  was  sent 
to  me  by  Jane  Echols,  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  Beirne  Patton  Echols. 

Mattie  Patton  Darwin  advises  that  Charles  Patton’s  second  wife 
was  a  widow  and  was  the  mother  of  “General”  Sam  Moore. 

Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I,  was  too  young  for  the  Confederate  Army 
but  served  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  under  General  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest. 

The  firm  of  Patton,  Echols,  and  Stevens  was  evidently  formed  in 
1868,  see  DISTRIBUTION  C.  H.  PATTON  ESTATE. 

In  the  Sesquicentennial  edition  of  the  local  paper  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  11  to  17,  1955  it  is  reported  that:  William  Patton  was  elected 
Alderman  in  1828. 

George  P.  Beirne  was  elected  Alderman  in  1842,  re-elected  in 
1843,  elected  Mayor  in  1843,  re-electd  Mayor  for  1844.  (He  may 
have  been  succeeded  by  William  Echols  IV  who  served  several  terms 
as  Mayor.) 

John  Patton,  son  of  William  Patton,  elected  Alderman  in  1855. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Patton,  brother  of  John  Patton,  was  elected 
Alderman  in  1854  and  1856  and  re-elected  in  1857. 

The  City  Directory  of  1858  shows  that  among  others  George  P. 
Beirne,  Charles  H.  Patton  and  Egbert  J.  Jones  were  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama.  (The  North¬ 
ern  Bank  of  Alabama  was  succeeded  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 
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George  P.  Beime  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  the  Monte  Sano  Turn¬ 
pike  Company. 

It  is  reported  that  LeRoy  Pope  was  one  of  Madison  County’s 
leading  secessionists  and  that  George  P.  Beirne  was  one  of  his  leading 
opponents.  George  P.  Beirne  was  an  anti-secessionist.  George  P. 
Beirne  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Beirne. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  local  newspaper: 

“WILLIAM  PATTON 
SONS  PROMINENT 
OF  EARLY  CITIZENS’’ 

“William  Patton,  father  of  the  20th  governor  of  Alabama  who 
was  born  in  Huntsville,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  coming  here  in 
1811,  his  family  arrived  in  1812. 

He  came  to  America  in  1791  with  his  parents,  settling  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  then  to  Huntsville,  where  he  became  a  planter  and  mer¬ 
chant,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bell  Factory  cotton  mill. 

One  son,  Dr.  Charles  Hayes  Patton,  was  a  physician  and  planter, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1806.  After  graduating  from  Yale,  he  entered  the 
practice  of  medicine  here  in  1830.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  also  was  president  of  the  Bell  Factory  mill. 

John  Patton  purchased  his  father’s  mercantile  business,  which  he 
operated  from  1836  to  1856,  and  then  ran  an  extensive  plantation  in 
Mississippi  until  1868. 

Robert  Miller  Patton,  later  governor,  moved  to  Florence  in 
1829.” 

The  local  newspaper  reports  that  Dr.  Charles  H.  Patton  was  for 
many  years  President  of  the  First  National  Bank.  The  writer  thinks 
this  report  is  incorrect  and  that  Dr.  Patton  was  never  president  of  the 
bank,  but  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


COAT  OF  ARMS 

Martha  Patton  Darwin  has  furnished  drawings  which  are  used 
as  an  illustration  at  the  front  of  the  Beirne-Patton  Section  of  this 
book. 

The  PATTON  COAT  OF  ARMS  is  described  in  Scottish  Her¬ 
aldry,  (Second  edition)  by  Wade  Casy. 

Coat  of  Arms:  Blue,  three  silver  crescents. 

Crest:  A  sparrow-hawk  rising  proper. 

Motto:  Virtue  adepta. 

The  O’BEIRNE  COAT  OF  ARMS  shown  in  illustration  was 
drawn  by  Martha  Patton  Darwin  in  accordance  with  records  in  the 
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Library  of  Congress.  Description,  authorization,  etc.,  secured  by 
Susan  Beirne  Patton. 

The  PLUNKET  COAT  OF  ARMS  shown  in  the  illustration  was 
drawn  by  Martha  Patton  Darwin  in  accordance  with  records  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Description,  authorization,  etc.,  secured  by 
Susan  Beirne  Patton. 

The  Plunketts  were  of  Danish  descent,  they  came  to  Ireland  in 
980,  settled  at  Loughcrew,  County  Meath  and  County  Dublin.  Coat 
of  Arms  entered  at  Ulster  Office  1595. 

“Of  this  lineage  was — 

The  most  Reverend  Oliver  Plunkett,  Roman  Cathlotic  Primate 
of  Ireland,  who  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn  in  1681.  The  history  of 
his  life  is  given  in  a  book  entitled  “Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett”. 

Cardinal  Plunkett  was  a  brother  of  Susan  Plunkett,  the  mother 
of  Andrew  Beirne. 

The  HAYS  COAT  OF  ARMS  (980  A.D.)  of  the  Hays  family  of 
Scotland  is  described  in  Chapter  on  Beirne-Patton  family  by  Martha 
Patton  Darwin.  Martha  Lee  Hays,  wife  of  William  Patton  was  de¬ 
scended  from  this  family  but  we  do  not  have  the  connecting  links 
between  1783,  date  of  birth  of  Martha  Lee  Hays,  and  980  date  of  the 
Hays  Coat  of  Arms. 

“Jean  Spottiswoode,  who  married  William  Hays  of  Barra, 
(Scotland)  an  honorable  cadet  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Tweedale, 
from  whom  the  Raeena  and  Alderglowns  are  descended.  William 
Hays  was  a  man  of  great  bravery,  he  accompanied  King  James  IV  of 
England  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden  in 
1533”.  (Copied  from  Spottiswoode  Section  of  Matthews  H.  Tardy 
book.) 

The  Ramsey  Coat  of  Arms  (Jane  Ramsey,  wife  of  Robert  Pat¬ 
ton)  is  from  Scottish  Heraldry”  by  Wade  Casey.  Reproduced  in  pen 
and  ink  drawing  by  Martha  Patton  Darwin. 

I  find  in  the  file  sent  me  by  Marion  Patton  Echols  II,  a  letter 
written  by  W.  Tristine  Patton  (son  of  John  Patton  1793-1885),  to  his 
“Cousin  Mary”  (Mary  Beirne  Patton,  wife  of  William  Echols  V).  The 
letter  is  dated  January  26,  1912  at  Moniton,  Monroe  County,  West 
Virginia.  The  letter  in  part  is  as  follows: 

“I  was  in  the  war  four  years  lacking  one  month — Our  Company 
was  the  first  company  to  go  into  service — It  was  organized  before  the 
war,  gotten  up  by  John  Echols,  a  lawyer  who  lived  at  Union  our 
County  Seat,  soon  after  the  fanatic  John  Brown  took  possession  of 
Harper’s  Ferry.  Echols  was  soon  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
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and  Hugh  Tiffany,  my  first  Lieutenant,  was  elected  Captain.  We 
first  went  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manasas,  21st 
July  1861.  I  was  wounded  in  the  fight,  shot  in  my  left  hand,  it  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  handling  a  gun.  I  then  went  in  the  Artillery  Service 
for  remainder  of  war.  Was  in  some  hard  fought  battles,  in  two  of 
them  had  one  third  of  our  men  killed  or  wounded,  lost  our  Captain 
at  1st  Manasses  and  lost  our  Captain  at  Winchester,  19th  Septem¬ 
ber  1864.” 

Martha  Patton  Darwin  says  that  when  she  was  a  small  girl  she 
visited  “Cousin  Mary  McDavid”  in  the  home  presently  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  writer  and  wife — Mary  McDavid  was  a  Patton,  Dr. 
McDavid  was  an  official  of  the  Huntsville  Female  College.  The 
house  was  then  owned  by  the  college  and  was  the  president’s  home. 
The  college  was  in  operation  about  1831  to  1897. 

There  are  numerous  “missing  links”  in  the  Beime  Patton  Sec¬ 
tion  of  this  book,  it  is  suggested  that  some  other  descendant  might 
look  up  additional  information. 


William  E.  Spragins 
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‘  OLD  SWEET  SPRINGS” 

Owned  By: 

OLIVER  BIERNE 
SENATOR  ALLEN  CAPERTON 
GENERAL  JOHN  ECHOLS,  C.S.A. 

Copied  from  pamphlet  furnished  by  Jane  Echols 
John  Lewis — “the  emigrant”  first  of  the  West  Virginia  Lewises 
to  come  to  America  from  county  Donegal,  Ireland  in  1720.  The  first 
family  name  to  be  connected  with  “The  Old  Sweet  Springs”.  Gen¬ 
eral  Andrew  Lewis  best  known  to  history — his  brother  who  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1724  and  died  in  1811  was  known  for  most  of  his  adult 
life  as  William  Lewis  of  Sweet  Springs. 


To  go  back  a  little  then,  “before  the  war”,  to  the  men  under 
who  s  ownership  after  the  Lewises,  Old  Sweet  Springs  spent  its  most 
magnificent  days.  If  you  pass  any  time  in  the  Old  Sweet  neighbor¬ 
hood  you  will  soon  learn  the  name  of  three  families,  and  of  three 
gentlemen  who  because  of  their  distinguished  careers  became  more 
or  less  those  families’  heads. 

Oliver  Beirne  of  the  fabulous  wealth:  Allen  Taylor  Caperton, 
who  sat  as  a  senator  first  in  the  Confederate  Congress  and  later  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  and  General  John  Echols  of  the 
Confederate  Army— six  feet,  four  inches  tall,  weighed  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds — who  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  respected 
citizens  in  all  western  Virginia  and  West  Virginia — Allen  Caperton 
married  Harriet  Echols  and  General  Echols  her  brother  married 
Caperton’s  sister,  Mary.  Oliver  married  Margaret  Caperton,  another 
sister  of  Allen. 

These  three  men  incorporated  the  Sweet  Springs  Company  in 
1852  and  immediately  had  architects  lay  out  a  quarter-circle  of 
brick  cottages  stretching  away  from  the  main  or  Jefferson  Hotel 
through  the  grove  toward  the  spring.  The  half  circle  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  A  picture  of  Sweet  Springs  by  Ed  Beyer  in  his  “Album  of 
Virginia”  was  evidently  based  on  the  architect’s  drawing,  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  full  half-circle  of  brick  cottages  with  the  central 
hotel  in  the  middle  and  the  Jefferson  Hotel  at  the  south  end,  but  also 
a  duplicate  of  the  Jefferson  at  the  other  end  of  the  row.  If  all  that 
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had  been  completed,  even  the  University  of  Virginia  would  not  have 
been  more  imposing. 

The  Springs  and  bath  house  shown  in  the  Beyer  print  is  not 
the  present  semi-gothic  brick  affair  with  its  twin  towers:  instead  we 
see  the  spring  house  of  an  “old-timey  Virginia  watering  place  with  a 
pillared  front  porch.”  In  those  days  “to  bathe  comfortably  you  should 
have  a  large  cotton  morning  gown  of  a  cashmere  shawl  pattern  lined 
with  crimson,  a  fancy  Greek  cap,  Turkish  slippers  and  a  pair  of 
loose  pantaloons.”  A  garb  that  will  not  consume  much  time  in 
doffing  and  donning. 

If  the  old  water-cure  pavillion  had  to  be  torn  down  it  is  well 
that  the  present  one  was  built  to  replace  it.  The  effect  of  today  s 
bath  house  “with  its  ivy-draped  towers”  seen  through  the  trees  is  like 
“an  old  English  church”.  As  one  reminiscer  has  it. 

“Graceful  curved  stairways  led  to  upper  rooms  in  these  towers 
where  the  bath  man  and  bath  maid  slept — during  the  era  of  strict 
decorum  a  high  brick  wall  divided  the  pool  into  two  parts.  Gentle¬ 
men  entered  to  the  left  of  the  portico  through  one  tower,  the  ladies 
for  greater  exclusiveness,  entered  through  the  right  tower  on  outside, 
by  way  of  a  box-wood  hedged  walk.” 

The  three  gentlemen  employed  various  managers  who  themselves 
must  have  been  gifted  hosts,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Springs,  already 
gay  yet  gracious,  just  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  attained  an 
elegance  which  reflected  the  charm  of  the  Beirnes;  the  Capertons; 
and  the  Echols’  own  family  life.  People  talk  of  those  families’  homes 
and  hospitality  in  Monroe  County  to  this  day. 

Long  delightful  summer  visits  to  the  Old  Sweet  are  among  the 
memories  of  Miss  Rose  Caperton  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
post-Civil  War  glory.  She  was  a  tiny  child  and  can  scarcely  remember 
her  great  Uncle  Oliver  except  for  his  long  white  beard.  But  after 
great  Uncle  Oliver  died,  her  father,  William  Gaston  Caperton  II, 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  his  uncle’s  estate.  Just  as  Mr.  Bierne  him¬ 
self  had  done  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  William  G.  Caperton 
and  his  family  then  moved  over  to  the  Springs  where  his  children  had 
the  run  of  the  place  for  seven  story-book  years. 

“One  of  my  earliest  recollections,”  said  Miss  Rose,  “is  of  the 
night  of  the  great  Charleston,  S.  C.  earthquake.  The  chandeliers  in 
the  ballroom  at  the  Sweet  swung  sideways.  I  was  visiting  there  with 
Mother  but  hadn’t  yet  moved  over  to  stay,  so  we  happened  to  be  in 
the  main  hotel  and  not  in  the  cottage  back  of  the  ballroom  which 
was  our  home  later”. 


Chapter  XXX 


WILLIAM  PATTON  ESTATE 

Records  in  office  of  Judge  of  Probate 
ESTATE  OF  WILLIAM  PATTON 
Inventory  and  Appraisment  of  Personal 
Property  and  Real  Estate  Returned 

Ordered  that  John  Robinson,  Stephen  S.  Ewing,  William  Echols 
IV,  Richard  James,  and  Richard  W.  Anderson  or  a  majority  of  them 
appraise  the  perishable  property  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Wm.  Patton  deceased,  which  shall  be  shown  them  by  John 
Patton  and  Charles  H.  Patton,  Administrators  of  said  decedent,  and 
make  return  agreebly  to  law  within  three  months  from  this  date. 

(From  Minutes  of  Orphan  Court  11,  page  351,  June  29,  1846.) 

Note:  The  inventory  and  appraisement  were  never  recorded. 


Chapter  XXXI 


CHARLES  H.  PATTON  ESTATE 

Records  in  office  of  Judge  of  Probate 

FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  ESTATE  OF 
CHARLES  H.  PATTON 

Court  of  Probate 
February  13,  1872 

State  of  Alabama 

Madison  County 

Estate  of  Charles  H.  Patton 

In  the  matter  of  the  final  settlement  of  George  P.  Beirne  as 
administrator  of  said  estate. 

This  being  the  day  to  which  was  continued  by  order  of  the 
court  for  the  hearing  of  the  final  settlement  of  George  P.  Beirne  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Patton. 

Comes  George  P.  Beirne  the  said  administrator  and  it  appearing 
to  the  court  that  the  account  of  said  George  P.  Beirne  as  such  ad¬ 
ministrator  verified  by  his  oath,  together  with  the  vouchers  and  writ¬ 
ten  evidence  to  sustain  the  credit  side  of  his  account  and  also  his 
statement  on  oath  of  the  names,  ages,  and  condition  of  the  heirs  and 
legatees  of  said  estate,  had  been  filed  with  the  Judge  of  Probate  of 
this  county  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January  1872,  and  that  the  court 
had  thereupon  appointed  the  7th  day  of  February  1872  for  such  final 
settlement  and  had  given  notice  of  the  same  by  publication  in  the 
“Huntsville  Advocate,”  a  paper  published  in  this  county  for  three 
successive  weeks;  and  it  appearing  that  by  order  of  the  court  said 
cause  was  continued  on  said  February  7th  to  this  day. 

Thereupon  the  court  proceeded  to  examine  and  audit  the  said 
account  and  upon  such  auditing  satisfactory  evidence  was  submitted 
to  the  court  by  said  administrator  of  the  connection  of  each  item  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  account,  including  the  special  allowances  al¬ 
lowed  to  said  administrator  for  compromising  the  liabilities  of  said 
estate  to  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Patton,  which  said  special  allowances  were 
made  by  the  court  upon  the  oral  examination  of  Richard  W.  Walker 
Esq.  in  open  court. 

Whereupon  the  court  proceeded  to  state  said  account  and  upon 
said  stating  it  appeared  that-  the  said  George  P.  Beirne  as  such  ad- 
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ministrator  was  justly  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  45/100  dollars  ($32,830.45/100)  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  credit  to  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  81/100  dollars  ($17,630.81/100)  leaving  a  balance  of 
fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  64/100  dollars,  ($15,- 
199.64/100)  in  the  hands  of  said  George  P.  Beirne  as  administrator  for 
distribution  among  the  heirs  of  said  estate. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  the  court  that 
the  said  account  so  as  aforesaid  stated  be  and  the  same  is  passed,  al¬ 
lowed,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  make  distribution  of  the  said 
money  balance  as  aforesaid  in  the  names  of  said  administrator 
among  the  three  heirs  of  said  estate  towit:  Mary  Beirne  Echols,  wife 
of  William  H.  Echols,  Oliver  B.  Patton  and  Martha  Lee  Stevens, 
wife  of  James  R.  Stevens. 

It  appeared  that  on  a  previous  distribution  made  under  the  de¬ 
cree  of  this  court  of  lands  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  19/100 
dollars  ($110,254.19/100)  the  said  Oliver  B.  Patton  received  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  08/100  dollars  ($332.08/100)  in  excess  of  his 
share  on  such  distribution  and  that  the  said  Mary  B.  Echols  received 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  88/100  dollars  ($261.88/100)  less  than  her 
distribution  share  and  the  said  Martha  Lee  Stevens  seventy  19/100) 
dollars  ($70.79/100)  less  than  her  distributive  share. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  George  P.  Beirne  admin¬ 
istrator  as  aforesaid  to  deduct  from  the  said  amount  of  $15,199.64/100 
now  in  hands  for  distribution  the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  08/100  dollars  $332.08/100)  and  distribute  the  same  as 
follows  towit:  to  the  said  Mary  B.  Echols  two  hundred  sixty-one 
08/100  dollars  ($261.08/100)  and  to  the  said  Martha  Lee  Stevens 
seventy  19/100  dollars  ($70.19/100). 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  balance  re¬ 
maining  in  the  hands  of  said  George  P.  Beirne  administrator  as  afore¬ 
said  after  deducting  said  amount  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
08/100  dollars  ($332.08/100  )making  a  balance  of  fourteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  56/100  dollars,  $14,867.56/100)  be 
distributed  equally  between  the  said  Mary  Beirne  Echols,  Oliver  B. 
Patton  and  Martha  Lee  Stevens. 

And  that  the  said  George  P.  Beirne  be  and  he  is  hereby  required 
to  pay  to  Mary  Beirne  Echols  the  sum  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-five  85/100  dollars  ($4,955.85/100),  to  the  said  Oliver  B. 
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Patton  the  sum  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty  five  85/100  dol¬ 
lars  ($4,955.85/100)  and  to  the  said  Martha  Lee  Stevens  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  85/100  dollars  ($4,- 
955.85/100)  whose  receipts  respectively  shall  be  a  discharge  to  said 
George  P.  Beirne  from  all  further  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

It  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  assets  enumerated  in  exhibit 
A  to  said  account  of  said  George  P.  Beirne,  administrator  as  afore¬ 
said,  are  still  uncollected  and  that  the  said  heirs,  being  all  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  desires  to  receive  said  assets  jointly  and 
make  distribution  thereof  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  hereafter  determine. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said  George  P. 
Beirne  administrator  as  aforesaid,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  deliver  upon  the  joint  receipt  of  said  Mary  B.  Echols, 
Oliver  B.  Patton,  and  Martha  Lee  Stevens  the  said  assets  enumerated 
in  said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  receipt  shall  discharge  him  from  all 
further  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

Minute  Book  14,  Page  251 
Office  of  Probate  Judge 
Madison  County,  Alabama 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

April  9,  1868 
In  Probate  Court  of 
Madison  County 

Estate  of  Charles  H.  Patton  deed 
Report  of  Commissioners 

It  appearing  to  the  court  that  heretofore  towit  on  the  30th  day 
of  January  1868  an  order  was  passed  by  this  court  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  distributees  of  the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Patton,  appoint¬ 
ing  Luke  Matthews,  James  B.  Robinson,  Gustavus  S.  Mastin,  William 
M.  Holding  and  Addison  White,  commissioners  to  make  distribution 
of  certain  property,  real  and  personal  of  said  estate. 

It  further  appearing  that  said  commissioners  excepting  Addison 
White,  having  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine,  appraise,  and  divide  said  property  and  after  dividing  said 
property  into  three  lots,  made  distribution  of  said  property  among  the 
three  distributees  as  follows  to  wit:  1st  To  Mary  B.  Echols,  wife  of 
William  H.  Echols  and  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Patton,  lot  number 
three,  valued  at  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
50/100  dollars.  2nd  To  Martha  L.  Stevens,  wife  of  James  R.  Stevens 
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and  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Patton  lot  number  two  valued  at  seven- 
ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  3rd  To  Oliver  B.  Pat¬ 
ton,  son  of  Charles  H.  Patton,  lot  number  one  valued  at  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

It  further  appearing  that  said  commissioners  have  this  day  filed 
in  this  court  a  full  report  in  writing  of  their  proceedings. 

It  further  appearing  that  this  amount  allotted  to  each  distributee 
does  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  share  to  which  each  will  be  entitled 
on  final  settlement  and  distribution  of  said  estate. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  report  and  all  the  proceedings  of  said 
commissioners  together  with  this  order  be  entered  of  record  in  this 
court  and  that  said  report  do  lie  over  thirty  days  from  the  2nd 

Monday  being  the  13th  day  of  April  which  was  the  day  appointed  for 
said  return. 

Minute  Book  11,  page  535 

Office  of  Probate  Judge,  Madison  Co.,  Ala. 
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BEIRN E-PATTON  FAMILY 

By  Martha  Patton  Darwin 

Robert  Patton  and  James  Ramsey,  his  father-in-law,  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Union,  Virginia  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Roanoke  in  1790. 

Robert  Patton  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland  in  1753;  he 
died  in  Virginia  in  1823.  His  wife,  Jane  Ramsey,  was  born  in  1754 
and  died  in  1826.  Robert  Patton  and  wife  had  numerous  children. 
Among  them  was  William  Patton. 

William  Patton  was  born  1779  in  Londonderry,  moved  to  Union, 
Virginia  in  1790.  He  married  Martha  Lee  Hays,  who  was  born  in 
Louisa  County,  Virginia  in  1783.  They  moved  from  Union,  Virginia 
to  Alabama  in  1812. 

Note:  According  to  Douglas  History: 

Hays,  a  Scot,  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  invading 
Danes  in  980  A.D.,  near  Loncarty  on  Perthshire.  He  was  rewarded  by 
King  Kenneth  III  of  Scotland  with  land  six  miles  in  length  and  three 
shields  for  the  arms  of  the  family. 

Arms:  Argent  (silver)  three  escutcheons 

Gules  (red);  a  falcon  rising 

Supporters;  two  men  each  holding  an  ox  yoke  on  his  shoulders. 

Motto:  Serra  Jugum. 

Charles  Hays  Patton  was  born  November  4,  1806  at  Union,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  died  June  6,  1866  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  He  was  a  son 
of  William  Patton  and  Martha  Lee  Hays.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvnia  Medical  College. 
(Information  from  “Ante-Bellum  Homes  of  Huntsville,”  University 
Women's  Association.) 

Dr.  Patton  registered  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1831.  (Letter  from  Dr.  Patton  in  possession  of  Mat- 
tie  Patton  Darwin.) 

Dr.  Patton  married  Susan  Plunket  Beirne  September  12,  1833. 
She  was  born  at  Walnut  Grove  in  Union,  Virginia  June  22,  1813. 
She  died  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  March  19,  1852.  (Information 
from  tombstones.) 

Note:  The  Plunkets  were  of  Danish  descent,  came  to  Ireland  in 
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980  A.D.,  later  settled  at  Loughcrew,  County,  Meath  and  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  County,  Dublin. 

Susan  Plunket  Beirne  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Beirne  and 
Elener  Kenan. 

Andrew  Beirne  was  born  in  Roscommon,  Ireland  in  1769  and 
died  in  Gainesville,  Alabama  in  1843.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1793. 
He  was  the  son  of  Patrick  O’Beirne  and  Susan  Plunket  of  Donegal 
Castle,  Roscommon,  Ireland. 

Note:  Susan  Plunket  was  the  sister  of  Cardinal  Plunket  and  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Patrick  O’Connor  last  King  of  Connought. 

Andrew  Beirne  married  Elener  Kenan  who  died  in  1834.  They 
had  seven  children,  viz: 

(1)  Andrew  Beirne  who  had  four  children 

(2)  George  Beirne  who  had  nine  children 

(3)  Ellen  Beirne  (no  issue) 

(4)  Oliver  Beirne  (no  issue) 

(5)  Mary  Beirne  (no  issue) 

(6)  (name  unknown) 

(7)  Susan  Plunket  Beirne. 

Andrew  Beirne  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  stock¬ 
holder  in  Patton,  Donegan  and  Company.  (The  Bell  Factory.) 

Dr.  Charles  Patton  and  Susan  Plunket  Beirne  had  four  children: 

(1)  Mary  Beirne  Patton,  who  married  William  Echols  (V)  and 
had  three  children. 

(a)  Charles  Patton  Echols 

(b)  William  H.  Echols 

(c)  Susan  Patton  Echols  (wife  of  Robert  E.  Spragins). 

(2)  Martha  Lee  Patton,  who  married  James  R.  Stevens  and  had 
two  children. 

(a)  James  R.  Stevens,  Jr.,  married  Elise  Donegan 

(b)  Charles  Patton  Stevens  who  died  in  infancy. 

(3)  Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  who  married  Bettie  White  and  had 
seven  children: 

(a)  Susan  Beirne  Patton 

(b)  Irvine  White  Patton 

(c)  Oliver  Beirne  Patton 

(d)  Martha  Lee  Patton 

(e)  Alice  Walker  Patton 

(f)  Milton  Humes  Patton 

(g)  Shelby  Walker  Patton. 

(4)  William  Patton — (no  issue). 


Chapter  XXXIII 


PATTON  FAMILY 

Genealogy  and  History 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Weeden  Bibb 

William  Patton,  the  father  of  Governor  Patton,  operated  a  large 
and  successful  mercantile  business  in  Huntsville;  he  was  one  of  the 
owners  and  founders  of  the  Bell  Factory. 

The  only  education  that  Governor  Patton  received  was  during 
the  few  years  that  he  attended  the  Green  Academy  in  Huntsville. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning: 

GOVERNOR  R.  M.  PATTON 

•  #  # 

In  the  year  1812  the  Pattons,  with  three  small  children,  came  to 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  then  occupied  by  native  Indians  and  a  few 
pioneer  settlers. 

The  Patton  family  settled  at  Huntsville,  where  the  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Patton,  did  a  large  and  successful  mercantile  business.  William 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  the  Gulf  States — the  Bell 
Factory,  on  Flint  River,  ten  miles  from  Huntsville.  These  celebrated 
mills  were  in  active  operation  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Patton  family  and  run  as  successfully  as 
when  first  put  in  operation,  having  enriched  several  generations  of 
Pattons.  This  venture,  the  building  of  the  Bell  Factory,  proved  that 
southern  cotton  factories  were  a  necessity.  This  caused  the  building  of 
the  Wesson  mills,  which  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
owners  and  a  marked  benefit  to  the  southern  states.  The  only  edu¬ 
cation  that  Gov.  Patton  received  was  during  a  few  years  that  he  at¬ 
tended  school  at  Green  Academy  in  Huntsville. 

But  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  South  had  no  warmer  friend  than 
R.  M.  Patton.  He  labored  zealously  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  his  land,  stimulated  probably  in  his  noble  work  by  feeling  the 
void  in  his  own  life,  for  his  education  was  necessarily  limited,  as  he 
was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  a  commercial  house  to  learn  the  routine 
of  business.  In  1829  Gov.  Patton  moved  to  Florence,  Ala.,  where,  as 
a  young  man,  only  20  years  of  age,  he  began  what  proved  to  be  a 
long  and  prosperous  career  as  a  merchant.  This,  in  connection  with 
a  large  planting  business  was  successfully  carried  on  by  him  until 
1859  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons.  R.  M.  Patton  married  the 
daughter  of  Gen.  John  Brahan  in  1832,  and  he  and  his  accomplished 
wife  for  more  than  a  half  century  made  their  Sweet  Water  home  near 
Florence  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  refined  and  hospitable. 
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In  1836,  although  a  Whig  in  politics  and  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Lauderdale  County, 
which  was  Democratic  by  large  majority.  He  was  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  his  energy,  prudence  and  his  financial  capacity.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  special  legislature  called  by  Gov.  Bagby  in  1837  to 
relieve  the  people  of  the  unprecedented  financial  panic  of  that  year. 

He  was  always  elected  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  which  he  aspired,  and  made  an  honest  and  efficient  public 
servant.  He  remained  almost  continuously  in  the  legislature  of  his 
state  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  for  several 
terms  elected  president  of  the  Alabama  Senate.  While  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  he  was  invariably  given  a  position  on  those  committees  that 
required  financial  ability  and  business  experience.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  was  one  of  the  leading  directors  of  the  State  Bank  at 
Decatur,  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  State  University.  From  the  time 
he  entered  public  life  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Principal  State  and  national  conventions. 

Gov.  Patton  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  which  met 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1860.  He  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Alabama 
ordinance  of  secession,  for  he  believed  that  secession  meant  war.  But 
when  the  ordinance  had  really  passed,  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  southern  cause  and  spent 
much  time  and  fortune  in  aiding  in  its  support.  As  a  commissioner 
under  the  Confederate  government  he  raised  millions  of  dollars  in 
cotton  and  money  in  Alabama  to  support  the  armies  in  the  field. 

He  gave  three  gallant  sons  to  the  Confederate  cause,  two  of  whom 
fell  in  battle.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  his  state  which  met  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  constitution  to  suit  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Alabama  in  1865,  and  served  *  *  *  (parts  of 
paper  destroyed  dated  in  May,  1885). 

*  *  *  In  July  1867,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  he  issued 
$500,000.00  of  what  were  known  as  Patton  certificates,  to  enable  the 
state  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  expenses  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
of  taxes.  Before  his  time  expired  every  dollar  had  been  redeemed  in 
national  currency,  which  was  presented  for  that  purpose. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office  was  only  a  little  more  than  $4,500,000.00,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  funded  the  past  due  interest  on  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  state,  and  punctually  paid  the  interest  as  it  became  due  and 
run  one  year  of  his  government  without  the  collection  of  any  state 
taxes  and  30,000  persons  had  been  fed  who  were  made  paupers  by 
the  war.  Even  in  those  times  he  had  influence  with  the  mild  politi¬ 
cians  at  Washington  and  used  his  best  efforts  to  have  congress  to 
suspend  the  collection  of  the  war  tax  due  to  the  government  by  each 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  this  he  succeeded,  also  in  securing  some 
needed  legislation  by  congress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  South. 
The  amount  due  by  Alabama  was  more  than  $500,000.00,  and  its  col- 
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lection  at  that  time  would  have  ruined  the  state  of  Alabama.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  executive  office  leaving  the  credit  of  his  state  good  at 
home  and  abroad — her  bonds  were  above  par  and  even  sought  for 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

His  administration,  though  a  great  success,  was  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties.  The  state  had  just  passed  through  an  exhaustive 
struggle,  which  left  her  powerless  and  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  A 
military  commander  supervised  his  appointments  to  office  and  al¬ 
most  every  official  act.  Armed  men  were  always  present  at  the  capitol 
to  inquire  awe  and  challenge  obedience.  Yet,  calm,  prudent  and  with 
business  tact  and  energy  he  did  the  best  which  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted. 

When  his  term  as  governor  had  expired,  he  organized  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Eastern  capitalists  to  connect  Chattanooga,  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  by  railway.  He  was  made  president  of  the  road  from 
Chattanooga  to  Meridian,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  He  was  also  made 
president  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad  Company  ex¬ 
tending  from  Decatur  to  Montgomery.  These  two  offices  he  held  at 
the  same  time,  and  successfully  consolidated  the  several  incorpora¬ 
tions  of  these  two  roads.  After  having  put  these  important  lines  of 
railroad  under  contract  and  in  condition  for  completion,  Gover¬ 
nor  Patton  retired  from  his  connection  with  them.  The  development 
of  the  vast  mineral  and  other  resources  of  central  Alabama  and  the 
building  up  of  Birmingham  and  other  growing  manufacturing  cities 
had  their  origin  in  the  above  mentioned  enterprises. 

Gov.  Patton  was  noted  for  his  Christian  life  and  kindly  acts  of 
charity.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was,  and  had  been  for  many 
years,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Florence  Synodial  Fe¬ 
male  College,  and  also  of  the  school  at  Florence.  Both  institutions 
have  been  quite  prosperous.  Nothwithstanding  the  advanced  age  and 
feeble  health  of  Gov.  Patton,  his  energy  and  activity  were  wonderful. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1885,  he  breathed  his  last  in  his  home  at 
Sweet  Water,  with  grief-stricken  friends  about  his  bed  ready  to  give 
every  attention  that  might  promote  ease. 

Governor  Patton  was  our  only  merchant  governor.” 

A  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  my  great  aunt  is  presented  below: 

ROBERT  MILLER  PATTON 

“ROBERT  MILLER  PATTON  was  born  in  Virginia,  July  10, 
1809.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland;  his  mother 
was  a  Virginian.  In  the  year  1812  his  parents  with  three  small  chil¬ 
dren  (Dr.  Charles  Hays  Patton,  Robert  Miller  Patton,  and  John  Pat¬ 
ton)  removed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  at  Huntsville.  The  father 
did  a  large  and  successful  mercantile  business  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  well-known  Bell  Factory.  This  continued  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  life  of  the  father,  and  one  remnant  of  the  building 
still  stands. 

Robert  Miller  Patton  went  from  Huntsville  to  Florence  in  1829, 
succeeding  as  a  merchant.  He  purchased  a  house,  and  married  Jan- 
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uary  31,  1832  Miss  Jane  Locke  Brahan,  daughter  of  General  John 
Brahan  and  Mary  Locke  Weakley.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they 
made  “Sweet  Water  Place”  the  typical  Southern  house  of  hospitality. 

Mr.  Patton  was  strong  for  the  Union  of  the  States.  After  Col. 
William  L.  Yancy  announced  the  secession  of  Alabama  from  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Patton  was  called  for.  He 
made  a  speech  deploring  secession,  and  said  it  would  bring  war  and 
disaster  to  the  South.  His  two  oldest  sons  entered  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  Mr.  Patton  gave  his  every  thought  to  the  cause.  He  was 
appointed  Confederate  Commissioner  which  office  was  to  collect  funds 
to  clothe  and  equip  the  army.  Lie  collected  thousands  of  dollars, 
much  material,  etc.,  and  the  garments  (overcoats,  uniforms,  etc.)  were, 
for  the  most  part,  made  by  the  ladies  of  Florence  and  the  county. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Mr.  Patton  was  elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  met  at  Tuscaloosa.  A  writer  said  of  him,  “He  was  chosen 
by  the  people  for  his  energy,  prudence,  and  financial  capacity.”  Year 
after  year  he  was  in  the  Legislature;  followed  by  years  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  for  several  years,  and  always 
occupied  a  prominent  position  with  the  Committees  which  required 
financial  ability  and  business  experience.  In  November  1865,  Mr. 
Patton  was  elected  Governor  of  Alabama,  a  most  trying  ordeal  with 
the  state  in  poverty,  without  food  or  stock,  etc.  He  rose  to  the  em¬ 
ergency,  borrowed  thousands  of  dollars  of  “Patton”  currency;  fed 
and  provided  for  the  impoverished  people  of  the  state;  and  every  dol¬ 
lar  “borrowed”  was  refunded  before  his  term  of  Governor  expired. 
He  organized  an  association  of  Eastern  capitalists  to  connect  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  by  rail.  He  was  made  President  of 
the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Meridian,  Miss.  (300  miles)  and  of  the 
North  and  South  railroad  company  from  Decatur  to  Gadsden.  He 
was  active  in  building  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the 
first  in  the  South.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Honorable  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  He  was  also  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Planters  Centennial  Association  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
management  of  the  World  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition  of  New 
Orleans.  This  aroused  the  warring  powers  of  the  venerable  Ex- 
Governor.  The  cotton  interests  of  the  South  were  crowned  with  an 
out-pouring  of  honor  and  success  at  the  beautiful  city  of  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

On  January  31,  1882,  at  Sweet  Water  Place  there  was  mirth  and 
good  cheer,  children  and  grandchildren,  with  many  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  gathered  to  celebrate  the  “Golden  Wedding”  of  this  beloved 
couple.  He  died  February  28,  1885. 

General  Gideon  Pillor  and  Colonel  William  Yancy  were  welcome 
(and  frequent)  visitors  to  Sweet  Water.  General  Will  Martin  and 
Staff  of  Natchez,  Mississippi  once  spent  a  week  there;  and  there  were 
often  soldiers — wounded — to  be  taken  care  of. 

When  Governor  Patton’s  daughters  married,  each  wedding  party 
lasted  a  week,  and  each  daughter  had  six  bridesmaids  and  six  grooms- 
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men.  There  were  additional  young  people  who  came  in  the  evenings 
to  dance  and  Mrs.  Patton  joined  them. 

Mattie  Hays  Patton,  daughter  of  Governor  Patton  and  Jane 
Locke  Brahan,  married  John  David  Weeden,  son  of  William  Donal- 
son  Weeden  and  Jane  Eliza  Urquhart  Watkins  (widow  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins,  and  second  wife  of  Mr.  Weeden).  Mattie  Hays’  bridesmaids  in¬ 
cluded:  Rebecca  Park  of  Memphis,  Aliecia  Dyas,  Sarah  Andrews, 
Laura  Frierson,  Florence  Coles  and  Howard  Weeden.  (The  latter  two 
were  from  Huntsville). 

Servants  in  the  Patton  house  were  well  trained  and  faithful. 
Edmond,  the  house-man  and  body-servant  of  Governor  Patton  was  a 
treasure.  Each  child  in  the  family  had  his,  or  her,  own  “mammy”. 

Mrs.  Patton  was  fond  of  flowers  and  devoted  much  time  in  direct¬ 
ing  their  cultivation.  In  the  early  spring  all  varieties  and  quantities 
of  bulbs  were  blooming;  the  entire  lawn  was  a  beautiful  sight  with 
shrubs  of  all  kinds,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  Everything  was  planted  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Patton. 

PATTON  GENEALOGY 
Compiled  by 

Mary  Elizabeth  Weeden  Bibb 

Robert  Patton — born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland  in  1753;  died  in 
West  Virginia  in  1823;  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1791.  Married  Jane 
Ramsey  1754-1826. 

Issue —  1.  John,  bom  Ireland  in  1773;  died  West  Virginia  in  1850. 

2.  Alsey  Neal — born  Ireland  in  1775;  died  West  Virginia  in 
1845. 

3.  Margaret,  born  in  Ireland  in  1776;  died  West  Virginia  in 
1854.  Married  John  Little  (1775-1850). 

4.  William,  born  in  Ireland  in  1778;  died  Huntsville,  Ala¬ 
bama  in  1842. 

5.  Jane,  born  in  Ireland  in  1780;  died  in  Virginia  in  1871. 
Married  William  Commile  (1780-1865). 

6.  Ann,  born  in  Ireland  in  1783;  died  in  Virginia  in  1868. 
Married  Andrew  Nichol  (1783-....). 

7.  Mark,  born  in  Ireland  in  1786;  died  in  Virginia  in  1838. 

8.  Robert,  born  in  Ireland  in  1790;  died  in  Virginia  in  1830. 

9.  Tristine,  born  in  West  Virginia  in  1793;  died  there  in 
1885. 

10.  Eliza,  born  in  West  Virginia  in  1800;  died  there  in  1879. 
Married  E.  P.  Hogsham. 

William  Patton,  born  in  May  1778  in  Ireland;  died  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama  in  1842.  Came  to  the  U.  S.  from  Londonderry,  Ireland  with 
his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  1791.  Moved  to  Alabama  with 
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his  family  in  1812.  Married  Martha  Lee  Hays,  who  was  born  in 
Louise  County,  Virginia  in  1783;  died  December,  1864. 

Issue — Dr.  Charles  Hays  Patton — born  in  Monroe  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1806;  died  June  6,  1866. 

Married,  first,  Susan  Plunket  Beirne. 

Issue — 1.  Andrew  Beirne — died  unmarried 

2.  Jane — died  young. 

3.  Mary  Beirne — married  William  Echols  V. 

Issue —  (See  Echols  Genealogy). 

4.  George  Beirne — died  young. 

5.  Martha  Lee,  married  James  R.  Stevens. 

6.  William  Patton,  died  of  fever  on  way  to  enlist  in 
war. 

7.  Oliver  Beirne,  November  19,  1846-December  10, 
1909.  Married  Elizabeth  Irvine  White  (Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1847 — March  4,  1918.) 

Issue — Susan  Beirne  February  4,  1871- .  Married 

Richard  White  Miller — Issue. 

Richard  White  Miller,  Jr.  Married  second,  A.  B 
Bennette  of  Washington,  a  doctor,  on  October  16, 
1910. 

Irvine  White — Unmarried. 

Oliver  Beirne — Married 
1st — Carlisle  Walker. 

Issue — Dorothy. 

2nd — Mary  Cooper — No  issue. 

Martha  Lee  (“Mattie  Lee”)  married  Dr.  James  L.  Dar¬ 
win. 

Issue — Martha.  Married  W.  Murray  Thompson. 
Issue — Murray  Thompson,  Jr..  Shelby  Walker. 
Mary  Beirne,  married  Robert  Cook,  minister 
Episcopal,  in  1952. 

James  L.  Darwin,  Jr.,  married  “Polly”  Lytle. 
Issue — James  L.  Darwin,  III;  Mary,  1943. 

Alice  G.,  married  Richard  W.  Walker. 

Issue — John,  married  Nancy  W.  Jones,  Issue — Alice 
Patton  Walker. 

Elizabeth  Patton  Walker  married  Maj.  Gen. 
Chas.  V.  Bromley,  Jr. 

Richard  Patton,  unmarried. 

Alice  Patton,  married  Chas.  H.  Conley. 
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Humes,  married: 

1st — Katherine  Cleveland  McGill  of  Ely,  Nev. 
Issue — Mary  McGill. 

2nd — Anne  Richardson,  widow  of  Willie  Wells 
(who  had  one  child,  Ann  Wells). 

Issue — Oliver  Beirne  III,  born  1920. 

Married  Ann  Connors. 

Issue — Oliver  Beirne  IV,  Shelby,  Barnes,  Ellen. 

1.  Dr.  Chas.  Patton  (continued): 

Married  second,  Mrs.  Mattie  Moore,  widow  of  David  Moore. 
She  and  Dr.  Patton  had  no  issue.  Sons  by  her  Moore  marriage 
were  David  and  Sam. 

2.  John  Patton,  married  first,  Miss  Binford,  who  died  when  sev¬ 
enteen  years  old,  and  who  was  considered  most  beautiful. 
Married  second,  Louisa  Walker,  of  Memphis,  Tennesse,  one  of 
three  sisters  renowned  for  their  beauty. 

Issue — 1.  Dicie,  married  Mr.  Raymond. 

Issue — Gertrude,  married  William  Hoyt  Raymond  of 
Nashville  Road,  Bolling  Green,  Kentucky. 

2.  Laura  Rice,  married  Thomas  Helm.  She  died  March 
5,  1875  and  is  buried  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

3.  Louisa,  died  of  Typhus  Fever. 

4.  James,  married  Sally  Watkins,  and  lives  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama 

Issue — 1.  Louise  P.,  married  an  Englishman  and 
lives  in  New  York. 

2.  John. 

3.  Margaret,  died  young. 

3.  Robert  Miller  Patton,  married  Jane  Locke  Brahan.  (See 
Brahan.) 

4.  William,  married  Mary  Thomas.  Issue — Six  children. 

5.  Jane,  married  William  Pope.  Issue — No  issue. 

6.  Martha,  married  Joseph  Bradford. 

Issue — 1.  Joe 

2.  Jack 

3.  “Catty" — Married  Mr.  Ashford 

4.  “Puss". 

7.  Eliza,  married  Lawrence  Watkins. 

Issue — Two  children. 

8.  Mary  Ann,  married  first,  W.  G.  Selleck  (bom  in  Huntsville  in 
1850). 
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Issue — Miss  Alice  R.  Selleck,  157  West  Argonne  Drive,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Missouri.  (Letters  in  1935.) 

Married  second,  Mr.  Gooch. 

9.  Margaret,  married  Edward  Richardson. 

Issue — Five  children. 

Robert  Miller  Patton,  born  July  10,  1809  in  Virginia,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1885  in  Florence,  Alabama.  Elected  to  State  Legislature  in 
1833  and  was  from  then  on  consistently  in  Legislature  and  Senate 
until  Confederate  War  in  1861-1865.  Governor  of  Alabama,  1865- 
1869;  delegate  to  Charleston  Convention  in  1860;  on  Board  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans;  Elder  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  fifty  years;  attended  Green  Academy 
in  Huntsville  and  then  when  twenty  years  of  age  moved  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  he  was  a  planter-merchant;  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  to  State  Legislature  and  State  Senate  later  where  he  was 
made  President  of  that  body.  He  opposed  secession.  There  was  a 
company  in  the  Army  that  was  named  “Patton  Invincibles”  that  was 
equipped  by  him  with  arms,  uniform,  overcoat  and  Bible;  his 
“Patton  money”  was  worth  about  $1.25;  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  at  the  first  World's  Fair,  which  was  held  in  Paris, 
Alabama  was  the  only  Southern  State  represented.  He  was  originally 
from  Monroe  County,  Virginia,  and  all  his  children  being  born  in 
Sweet  Water  Place,  except  John  Brahan  and  William  Anderson  (1835 
and  1837  respectively),  these  two  children  being  bom  in  Florence, 
Alabama.  (“Sweet  Water  Place”  is  the  family  home  that  is  located 
several  miles  outside  of  Florence.)  Col.  Edward  Richardson,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  known  as  the  “Cotton  King  of  the  World” 
gave  R.  M.  P.  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  for  use  in  making  clothes, 
etc.,  for  the  soldiers  .  .  .  these  garments  being  made,  in  large  part,  by 
Florence,  Alabama  ladies.  Governor  Patton  bought  Sweet  Water  Place 
from  his  brother-in-law,  Major  R.  W.  Brahan  who  had,  in  turn,  in¬ 
herited  it  at  the  death  of  his  father,  General  Brahan.  R.  M.  P.  was 
married  in  the  old  “Bernstein  House”  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  (now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Lawrence  Goldsmith  and  family;  said  house 
being  immediately  across  the  street  from  the  Weeden  house  on  the 
corner  of  Gates  and  Greene  Streets.)  At  the  time  of  the  wedding  there 
were  so  many  guests  that  the  bride  and  groom  were  forced  to  stay  in  a 
small  upstairs  closet,  as  there  was  no  other  room  for  them  elsewhere. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Married— Jane  Locke  Brahan  (have  copy  of  her  Will). 
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Married  January  31,  1832.  (See  Brahan.)  She  was  named  for 

Honorable  Matthew  Locke's  wife,  Jane  Brahan  Locke. 

Xssue — i.  John  Brahan,  eldest  son,  born  May  26,  1834;  enlisted 
in  the  first  company  to  leave  Florence  (the  Seventh  Alabama 
Regiment),  on  April  1,  1861.  One  year  later  he  joined  the 
Thirty-fifth  Alabama  Regiment  and  served  as  Officer  and 
then  Captain.  Surrendered  in  North  Carolina  with  General 
Joe  E.  Johnston;  was  there  wounded  and  suffered  from  this 
wound  until  his  death  at  Sweet  Water  Place  in  June  1,  1905. 

2.  William  Anderson,  born  1837;  went  to  LaGrange  Military 

College  on  May  1,  1861,  and  took  three  month  course  in 
military  tactics;  returned  to  Florence  and  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers  from  Lauderdale  County  and  trained 
them  in  camp  for  many  weeks.  Then  A.  D.  Coffee  was  made 
Captain  of  this  company  and  William  Anderson  was  made 
First  Lieutenant,  and  the  entire  outfit  was  put  in  General 
Zollicoffer’s  command.  They  fought  in  the  “Fishing  Creek, 
Tennessee”  battle.  He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  when  minnie 
ball  pierced  his  brain,  killing  him  instantly  as  he  led  his  men 
and  called  “Follow  me,  men!’  His  body,  and  the  body  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  were  the  only  bodies 
brought  from  the  field  of  battle  for  a  long  time,  as  cars 
were  needed  for  the  wounded.  He  was  killed  April  7,  1862. 

3.  Robert  Weakley  was  sent  to  University  of  Alabama  when  eigh¬ 

teen  to  prepare  for  service.  Before  the  year  was  out  the 
cadets  were  organized  in  a  company  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  were  given  as  escort  to  General  Gideon  Pillow;  later  were 
transferred  to  Gen.  Dan  Adams.  In  the  Battle  of  Selma  he 
was  wounded  (on  April  3,  1865);  died  in  the  hospital  on 
April  6,  1865.  He  and  his  brother  William  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  vault  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

4.  Charles  H.,  April  8,  1850-August  10,  1891;  was  lawyer-banker. 

Married  Lutie  Blackwell  Pickett  (November  12,  1854-Feb- 
ruary  23,  1890)  on  December  7,  1862. 

Issue  1.  Lutie — Married  first,  Luke  Pryor,  on  December  4, 
1912.  (See  Pryor.) 

Issue — 1.  Richard — died  of  meningitis,  when  in 
young  manhood. 

2.  Martha — died  1947  (See  Journal). 

3.  Luke,  married  “Betty  Lamb  of  Fayetteville, 
Tennessee,  in  1948. 
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4.  Charles  died  when  very  young  in  auto  acci¬ 
dent. 

5.  Schuyler  died  in  1946,  in  plane  crash. 

2nd — David  Charles  Shaw,  widower  with  several 
grown  children.  No  issue. 

2.  Mattie  Mae  married  F.  E.  Hart. 

Issue — Robert,  minister;  married  in  1953. 

3.  Robert  Miller  married  Bessie  McFall. 

Issue — Child. 

5.  Marie  Jane— March  20,  1840-March  15,  1908. 

Married  John  J.  McDavid,  on  February  22,  1861.  He  was 
born  in  Hazel  Green,  Alabama,  in  1832. 

Issue— 1.  Robert  Patton,  born  April  16,  1867;  died  August 
20,  1915.  Married  Virginia  Irene  Smith  in  1886, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Riley  Smith  (April  16, 
1867-August  20,  1915,  dates  of  her  birth-death). 
Issue— Robert  Patton  McDavid,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Macklin 
Smith,  Joseph,  Charles,  Ned,  Tom,  Martha. 

2.  Edmund  Richardson  “Ned”  McDavid  married 
Mittylene  Owen,  daughter  of  Rose  Wellington 
Owen,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Riley 
Smith. 

3.  Mary  Dyas  “Dee”,  born  April  13,  1872.  Married 
1st,  James  Foster  of  Decatur,  Alabama;  2nd,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison  Wilkins,  of  Jane  Brahan  Weeden 
(See  Weeden  # 4). 

4.  Blanche,  born  December  31,  1873;  married  Louis 
H.  Walters  of  Waco,  Texas. 

5.  Mattie  Hays,  born  April  3,  1877;  married  Harvey 
Bertran  Ware;  on  April  27,  1910.  She  lives  in 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

6.  Mattie  Hays,  married  John  David  Weeden.  (See  Weeden.) 

7.  Andrew  Beirne,  August  22,  1856-October  7,  1883.  Died  of 
spinal  injury. 

Mattie  Hays  Patton,  born  March  12,  1842  at  Sweet  Water  Place, 
near  Florence,  Alabama;  died  January  14,  1933,  while  living  at  home 
of  (Mrs.)  Lutie  Pryor  Shaw  (whom  she  reared),  near  Decatur,  Ala¬ 
bama.  A  woman  of  strong  character,  active  and  alert  in  the  era  in 
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which  she  lived  and  telling  fabulous  tales  of  the  “old  days".  Prolific 
writer  for  U.D.C.,  etc. 

Married  John  David  Weeden;  September  23,  1869.  (See  Weeden.) 
Issue — 1.  Robert  Patton  married  Mattie  Mae  Beasley. 

2.  Jane  Brahan. 

3.  Marie  Urquhart. 

4.  John  Downing. 


Chapter  XXXIV 


PATTON  GENEALOGY 

By  Governor  Bob  Patton 
(First  Governor  of  Alabama  After  the  Civil  War) 

Copy  Furnished  by  Jane  Echols 

"Record  of  the  Patton  family  as  obtained  in  West  Virginia  Au¬ 
gust  1882  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle  Tristine  Patton. 

R.  M.  Patton,  Robert  Patton,  my  grandfather  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  1753.  He  died  in  1823.  His  wife,  Jane  Ramsey 
born  in  Ireland,  1754.  Jane  Ramsey  Patton  died  1826. 

Their  children  were:  John  Patton  son  born  in  Ireland  1773. 
John  Patton  died  West  Virginia  1850.  Alsey  Patton  born  in  Ireland 
1775.  Alsey  Neal  Patton  died  West  Virginia  1845.  Margaret  Patton 
born  in  Ireland  1776.  Margaret  Patton  died  West  Virginia  1854. 
Her  husband,  John  Little  born  1775.  John  Little  died  in  1850. 

My  father,  William  Patton  born  in  Ireland  1778.  William  Pat¬ 
ton  died  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  1842.  Martha  Hays  Patton,  my 
mother  was  born  in  Virginia  1783.  Martha  Hays  Patton  died  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama  December  1862. 

Jane  Patton  born  in  Ireland  1780.  Jane  P.  Commile  died  in 
Virginia  1871.  Wm.  Commile,  her  husband,  bom  1780.  Died  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  1865.  Mary  Ann  Patton  born  1783.  Mary  Ann  Patton  Nichol 
died  1868.  Andrew  Nichol  her  husband  born  in  1783.  Mark  Patton 
was  born  in  1786.  Mark  Patton  died  1838.  Robert  Patton  born  in 
1790.  Robert  Patton  died  1830.  Tristine  Patton  born  in  Virginia 
1793.  Was  living  at  the  time  of  this  visit.  Eliza  Patton  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1800.  Eliza  P.  Hogeham  died  in  1878.  This  is  the  record  of 
my  father’s  family. 

William  Patton  and  Martha  Hays  Patton  had  children  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Charles  Hays  Patton  married  Susan  Plunket  Beirne.  Robert 
Miller  Patton  married  Jane  Locke  Brahan  January  1832.  Jane  Ram¬ 
sey  Patton  married  William  Pope,  died  early.  Martha  Hays  married 
Mr.  Joseph  Bradford.  Mary  Ann  married  Mr.  Gooch  then  Mr.  Sel- 
leck.  Eliza  Patton  married  Mr.  Lawrence  Watkins.  John  Patton  mar¬ 
ried  Lou  Walker.  William  Patton  married  Mary  Thomas.  Margaret 
Patton  married  Edward  Richardson.” 

(Signed)  Robert  M.  Patton 
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P.  S.  “Uncle  Tristine  was  a  manufacturer  of  very  handsome 
goods,  the  wool  from  the  Southdown  sheep  that  he  raised  in  large 
numbers.” 

“Mary  Ann  Patton  Gooch — (Selleck  later)  had  home  where -the 
Stand  Pipe  is — the  Yankees  tore  it  down  to  build  a  fort  during  the 
Civil  War.  Some  of  the  brick  from  this  house  was  used  in  the  back 
part  of  Uncle  Ollie’s  home.  He  married  at  twenty-five,  lived  in  the 
home  house  while  building  his  home.”  (Note  by  Jane  Echols.) 

“Uncle  Ollie”  refers  to  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I,  (brother  of  Mary 

Beirne  Patton).  Note  by  W.  E.  S. 

Note:  Jane  Echols  reports  that  Jane  Ramsey  Patton  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Pope,  son  of  LeRoy  Pope. 


Chapter  XXXV 


BEIRNE-PATTON  FIRM 

By  Judge  Thomas  J.  Taylor 
Copied  by  Jane  Echols  from 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY 


Chapter  VII 

“Merchants  of  Madison  County,  1820  to  1830“ 
By  Thomas  J.  Taylor 


*  *  *  * 


It  appears  that  about  two  pages  from  Jane’s  notebook  are  “lost, 
strayed  or  stolen  .  She  either  failed  to  send  them  or  I  misplaced  them. 

The  librarian.  Miss  Dorothy  Webb,  (aunt  of  William  Echols 
Spragins  III),  two  assistant  librarians,  my  secretary,  and  I  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  searching  for  the  book,  but  apparently  it  had  disappeared. 
Miss  Webb  thinks  the  book  was  privately  owned  and  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  owner. 

The  mercantile  firm  of  Beirne  and  Patton  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  Huntsville. 

Note  by  W.  E.  S. 


*  #  #  • 


“Of  the  family  of  Andrew  Beirne,  Col.  George  P.  Beirne  was  the 
only  male  representative  (in  this  county— Madison  County)  and  at 
his  death  the  name  became  extinct  in  our  county. 

Col.  George  P.  Beirne  was  a  worthy  representative  of  a  noble 
race  and  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  our  people,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  allusion  to  his  father  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  eloquent  portrayal  of  his  character  from  an  address  to  the 
Huntsville  bar  in  August  1881,  by  one  who  knew  him  well!  ‘He  was 
as  marked  for  his  personal  appearance  as  for  the  attributes  of  his 
mind.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance,  a  tall  and  com¬ 
manding  figure,  indicative  of  great  strength  and  a  face  of  finely 
marked  and  manly  features,  and  a  broad  forehead,  a  heavy  brow  and 
a  large  and  lustrous  eye.  His  face  was  an  index  of  his  character  and 
frankness  as  a  man.  In  its  expression  was  reflected  as  distinctly  the 
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varied  emotions  of  his  nature  as  the  mirror  reflects  the  features  of 
the  face.' 

In  all  the  walks  of  life  he  exemplified  in  a  high  degree  that 
order  of  refinement  and  that  type  of  civilization  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud,  and  by  precept  and  example  he  exerted  an  influence 
rarely  felt.  A  more  touching  and  eloquent  tribute  could  not  be  paid 
to  any  man  than  to  say  what  can  truthfully  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
will  be  missed,  and  his  memory  cherished  sacredly  by  those  who  most 
need  an  unselfish  friend,  the  widow  and  orphan. 

William  Patton,  the  other  member  of  the  old  firm  of  Beirne  and 
Patton,  was  of  Irish  descent  and  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
rare  business  endowments  that  form  the  character  of  the  model 
merchant.’ 

He  was  at  once  merchant,  manufacturer  and  farmer  combined, 
and  was  remarkably  successful  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  cotton 
gin  was  one  of  the  first  erected  in  the  city,  if  not  the  first,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  son,  ex-governor  R.  M.  Patton,  now  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  is  wont  to  boast  that  he  was  the  pioneer  gin  driver  in  Madison 
County.  William  Patton’s  first  gin  stood  south  of  Walker  Street  and 
east  of  Meridian  Pike  and  the  motive  power  is  said  to  have  been  an 
old-fashioned  one-horse  tread-wheel  power,  and  it  was  the  business  of 
the  future  governor  to  keep  the  old  horse  that  fuirnished  the  power 
to  his  work.  William  Patton  had  a  natural  turn  for  machinery  and 
owned  several  mill  sites  on  which  he  experimented  more  or  less.  At 
length  he  became  associated  in  business  with  J.  J.  Donegan  an  Irish¬ 
man  also,  who  became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  period. 
Patton,  Donegan  &  Company  (Andrew  Beirne  was  the  company)  fin¬ 
ally  became  sole  owners  of  the  excellent  water  power  at  and  above 
the  Bell  Factory  on  Flint  River,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  site 
of  the  most  important  cotton  factory  in  North  Alabama.” 


Capter  XXXVI 


MEMOIR  OF  ANDREW  BEIRNE 

By  George  Flanagan 
Written  in  1843 

Descent  fiom  the  noble  and  the  good  of  past  generations  is 
that  which  none  disparage  save  those  who  repine  and  are  wroth  that 

they  lack  it.  It  is  only  those  who  have  no  ancestry  to  boast  of  who 
affect  to  despise  it.” 

The  Late  Col.  Andrew  Beirne 
Idoneus  home. — Cicero. 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man,  the  best  conditioned 
and  unwearied  spirit  in  doing  courtesies.” — Shakespeare. 

Plutarch  in  his  celebrated  and  admirable  biography,  tells  us  that 
when  Zeno,  the  great  philosopher,  consulted  the  Orcle  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  should  live,  the  answer  was  that  he  should  ‘‘inquire  of  the 
dead  .  This  is  one  of  the  many  wise  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the 
philosophic  ages  of  old,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  correctness  and 
truth,  as  it  is  for  the  very  laconic  but  forcible  manner  of  conveying 
the  answer.  Example,  if  not  better,  is  certainly  more  clear  and  con¬ 
clusive,  and  comes  nearer  home  to  the  individual  than  precept;  and 
what  means  can  be  resorted  to  or  adopted,  better  calculated  to  enable 
us  to  steer  safely  and  successfully  through  life— to  avoid  its  rocks,  its 
quicksands,  its  numerous  dangers,  and  indeed  to  accomplish  any 
object  or  purpose,  than  to  take  a  glance— a  retrospective  view  of  the 
career  of  those  that  have  preceded  us,  and  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  of  the  various  walks  and  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  for 
these  reasons— as  a  lesson,  a  model  for  the  rising  generation— for 
those  who  admire  genius,  industry,  punctuality,  integrity  of  purpose 
and  uprightness  in  business,  and  who  deprecate  indolence  and  in¬ 
activity,  that  I  thus  add  something  to  the  many  voluntary  tributes  al¬ 
ready  paid  by  the  public  press,  and  enter  a  little  more  fully  on  the 
life  and  character— the  rise  and  progress  of  one  who  occupied  no 
ittle  space  in  the  state  of  his  long  residence,  as  well  as  in  the  Union 
at  large.  It  may  confer  some  benefit  on  the  age— on  this  infant  na¬ 
tion,  to  see  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  qualities  above  numerated, 
and  that  the  privation  of  hereditary  may  be  successfully  combated  by 
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the  energetic  and  indefatigable  use  and  application  of  these  abilities, 
aided  by  a  liberal  education,  an  essential  sooner  or  later  to  the  true 
enjoyment  and  judicious  beneficial  use  of  pecuniary  acquisitions.  Such 
an  individual  will  realize  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  inde¬ 
pendence — confer  blessings  on  his  children — be  an  honor  to  his  coun¬ 
try — a  valuable  and  useful  member  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives, 
and  finally  descend  to  his  tomb  (the  last  abode  of  us  all)  respected, 
regretted  and  lamented. 

Col.  Beirne  departed  this  life  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1845, 
in  Gainesville,  Alabama,  on  his  return  home  to  Monroe,  Virginia, 
from  his  annual  visit  to  his  possessions  in  the  South,  in  his  74tli 
year.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents  named  Dongan, 
which  in  the  Hiberne-Celtic  language  means  a  fort  or  castle.  (Some 
fragments  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice  remain  to  this  day.)  His 
family  on  both  sides  were  ancient  and  respectable,  being  able  to 
trace  their  lines  back  to  a  remote  period,  even  to  the  far-famed 
Milesians,  but  they  were  despoiled  of  much  of  their  territorial  in¬ 
heritance  by  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  inroads  and  lawless  conquests 
of  the  English,  particularly  during  the  tyrannical  period  of  the  usur¬ 
pation  by  the  hypocrite  Cromwell  and  his  fanatical  board  of  rapacious 
followers.  Much  might  be  written  connected  with  the  ancestry  of 
Colonel  Beirne,  but  in  this  country,  where  personal  merit  alone  is 
considered  and  properly  so,  as  constituting  the  man  of  worth  and 
distinction,  it  might  be  deemed  out  of  place,  if  not  altogether  un¬ 
suited  to  the  times  and  country,  to  allude  to  high  birth  and  lineage 
as  conferring  honour  or  deserving  applause.  Neither  of  themselves, 
do  they.  But  if  through  a  long  line  of  patriotic  ancestors,  some  of 
them  have  signalized  themselves  in  a  praiseworthy  manner,  either  in 
the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  or  who  may  have  conferred  benefit  on 
their  country  by  their  genius,  talent,  or  benevolent  actions,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  to  entertain  an  honest  pride  at  being  the  descendants 
of  such  honored  progenitors,  and  to  feel  a  laudable  ambition  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

“They  who  on  a  glorious  ancestry  enlarge, 

Produce  the  debt  instead  of  the  discharge.” 

Who  would  not  feel  gratified  at  knowing  that  he  was  descended 
from  the  truly  noble,  the  generous,  the  brave  General  Scarsfield,  who 
needed  not  the  additional  title  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan  to  stamp  him 
with  true  and  genuine  nobility;  and  yet  such  is  the  man  from  whom 
Colonel  Beirne  was  a  lineal  descendant,  on  the  maternal  side,  and 
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which  blood  yet  continues,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  circulate 
freely  in  this  happy  republic. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Irish  history  about  the  period  of 
James  the  2nd,  and  William  the  3rd,  will  recollect  this  gallant  and 
courageous  general  and  the  conspicuous  part  he  bore  in  the  several 
struggles  and  trials  of  that  day.  The  section  of  the  country  in  which 
the  above  named  lies,  was  the  theatre  of  much  of  his  warfare  and 
the  scene  of  many  of  his  sanguinary  battles.  It  would  perhaps  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  at  present  of  past  occurrences  as  con¬ 
nected  with  this  particular  history.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Irish 
people  adhered  to  King  James  in  all  his  misfortunes  and  reverses,  be¬ 
sides,  he  it  was  whom  they  considered  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  and 
they  would  ultimately  have  reinstated  him  on  the  throne  and  sent  his 
ungrateful  son-in-law  to  his  last  home,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  but 
for  the  folly  and  pusillanimous  conduct  of  James  himself  on  that 
occasion.  A  brave  general,  but  an  arrogant,  obstinate  man,  named  St. 
Ruth  was  sent  over  by  the  French  King,  Louis  VI,  with  some  troops 
to  the  aid  of  James.  He  united  with  Colonel  Scarsfield’s  army,  and 
was  put  in  command,  more  through  courtesy  than  otherwise.  But  he 
was  found  unequal  to  the  task.  Like  the  famous  General  Braddock, 
he  would  not  be  advised.  He  knew  not  the  country,  the  individuals 
he  had  to  deal  with,  nor  the  mode  of  warfare  to  be  adopted.  “Tell 
them  St.  Ruth  is  near,  and  that  will  do,”  was  his  frequent  and  vain¬ 
glorious  expression,  but  as  Scarsfield  remarked  to  him  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  urging  him  to  some  advantage  over  the  enemy,  “Your 
presence.  General,  will  do  much  better  than  your  name".  All  would 
not  do.  The  strong  and  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Attilon  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  where  Scarsfield  fought  until  he  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood. 

St.  Ruth  then  fled  to  the  plains  of  Aughrin,  some  twelve  miles 
off.  Here  he  would  not  again  be  advised,  the  enemy  pursued,  a  bat¬ 
tle  ensued.  St.  Ruth  was  killed,  and  Scarsfield,  with  the  balance  of  the 
troops,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  city  of  Limerick.  Here  that 
celebrated  treaty  was  made  which  was  afterwards  violated  by  the 
treacherous  Britons,  but  when  Ireland  was  constrained  to  surrender 
and  submit  and  so  remains  to  this  day  a  conquered  and  oppressed 
nation.  Scarsfield  returned  to  France,  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
French  King,  in  the  Roscommon  brigade,  one  of  the  seven  Irish 
brigades  in  the  Army  of  France,  and  was  finally  killed,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  in  the  Battle  of  Fauntinay  which  was  gained  by  the 
French  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  troops  much  to  the  chagrin 
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and  martification  of  the  English.  Although  the  name  of  Scarsfield 
is  not  blazoned  forth  in  English  history,  alongside  of  her  own  heroes, 
as  it  should  be,  yet  in  the  history  of  his  own  country — in  the  hearts  of 
his  grateful  countrymen,  and  in  the  annals  and  traditions  of  her 
hills  and  fastnesses,  his  name  is  adverted  to  in  ‘'thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn,”  and  his  memory  is  held  in  pious  veneration. 
But  like  thousands  of  his  brothers  in  arms: 

“They  are  soundly  sleeping,  though  fame’s 
Loud  tongue  tells  the  glory  of  those  who  bravely 
Bled,  but  the  proudest  cadence  that  swells 
Her  song,  cannot  waken  the  dead.” 

The  name  O’Beirne  is  interspersed  throughout  Irish  history  and 
it  is  traced  back  to  a  remote  period.  It  is  doubtless  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  genuine  Irish  names)  as  ancient  as  the  Milesians  already 
mentioned,  who  it  is  supposed  were  originally  a  band  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  who  were  residing  in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Moses,  and  having 
favored  the  Israelites,  and  aided  them  in  their  escape  from  Pharaoh, 
incurred  his  displeasure  and  were  compelled  to  fly.  A  portion  landed 
in  Spain,  from  whence  they  afterwards  wandered  into  Ireland.  This 
is  so  narrated  not  only  in  the  tradition,  but  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
The  letter  O  is  prefixed  to  this,  as  well  as  other  names,  as  a  distinc¬ 
tion  mark,  and  to  operate  somewhat  as  a  reward  for  some  meritorious 
action,  in  like  manner  as  more  modern  titles  and  appendages  are 
added,  both  in  church  and  state,  to  signalize  the  deserving  man.  But 
many  who  emigrate  to  this  republican  land,  where  all  titles  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  abolished,  have  with  proper  submission  to  what  they 
deemed  a  constitutional  requirement,  dropped  this  separate  appel¬ 
lation,  although  perhaps  unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  doing  so,  as  no 
harm  can  result  from  it  where  the  citizen  remains  true  to  his  country 
and  amendable  to  her  laws;  besides  it  does  not  come  within  the  con¬ 
stitutional  prohibition. 

The  Connors,  Falleries,  the  Neils,  and  others  which  could  be 
enumerated,  retain  it  in  many  instances.  But  this  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  was  not  merely  an  empty  title  or  bauble,  nor  was  it  conferred 
without  being  well  earned  in  some  way.  A  legendary  narrative  which 
the  writer  once  heard,  and  which  he  will  briefly  relate,  will  somewhat 
illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject.  There  was  a  noted  highwayman 
of  the  Robin  Hood  class  who  infested  the  country,  and  was  a  terror 
to  all  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  arrest 
him,  he  still  pursued  his  fearful  course.  A  sovereign  of  that  part  of 
the  country  offered  at  length  a  reward  very  usual  in  that  day,  in 
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desperate  cases.  The  man  who  could  bring  him  the  head  of  this 
bandit  should  receive  the  full  of  the  cavity  in  gold.  A  bold  and  reso¬ 
lute  officer  undertook  the  exploit.  He  surprised  the  robber  on  a 
small  island,  which  is  recognized  to  this  day,  killed  him  and  carried 
his  head  to  his  sovereign.  The  Monarch,  surprised  and  astonished  at 
this  daring,  successful  adverture,  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  joy 
“0‘B!’  you  have  slain  him." 

This  letter  then,  as  the  tradition  informs  us,  remained  prefixed 
to  his  name,  and  the  individual  and  his  descendants  were  afterwards 
addressed  by  that  name  or  title  as  a  testimony  or  recompense  for  his 
valour  and  bravery.  Various  are  the  causes  and  sources  of  personal 
rewards,  on  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  and  this  is  as  likely  to 
be  authentic  as  many  we  read  of.  In  the  various  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  time,  in  names  as  well  as  other  things,  this 
name  seems  to  have  undergone  some  alterations.  It  is  indifferently 
spelled,  at  present,  Beirne,  Burne,  Bourne,  Byrne,  Byrnes,  Burn  and 
Burnes,  for  we  find  in  the  life  of  the  Scottish  poet  that  his  name  had 
been,  previous  to  his  time,  spelt  Burness.  The  root,  however,  is  the 
same,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  name  Biron  or  Byron  is  from  the 
same  source,  as  in  Scotland  (and  the  Erse  Irish  or  Gaelic  was  pretty 
much  the  same)  the  word  Bourn  or  Burn  and  the  French,  Borne 
(from  which  country  the  Byrons  spring)  mean  the  same  thing,  to  wit, 
a  brook,  a  rivulet  or  clear  limpid  stream. 

The  Plunkets  (which  was  the  maiden  name  of  Col.  Beirne's 
mother,  Mrs.  Susan  O’Beirne)  are  also  of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland 
and  to  this  day  is  the  name  of  many  persons  of  talent,  wealth  and 
elevated  station.  The  present  Lord  P.  late  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl 
of  Fingel  and  many  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  bear  this  ven¬ 
erated  and  respected  Patronymic.  In  the  reigns  of  both  the  Charles' 
and  Cromwell  they  were  very  conspicuous,  some  suffering  martyrdom 
in  their  country's  cause.  The  celebrated  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  and  the 
pious  and  learned  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Argoph,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  in  Irish  history.  The  trial  of  the  Bishop  will  be 
found  in  the  state  trials  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  when  he  was 
most  cruelly  and  unjustly  prosecuted  by  that  infamous  English  gang 
who  then  ruled  the  government,  known  as  the  Cabal,  from  their 
initials  commencing  their  titles,  and  he,  this  venerable  Prelate,  wholly 
innocent  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  But  tyrants  and  despots, 
goaded  on  by  religious  intolerance  and  selfaggrandisement,  never  re¬ 
garded  any  principle  of  justice  or  humanity.  Such  then  is  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  Col.  Beirne's  birth  and  parentage,  and  we  now  come  to  the 
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period  of  his  leaving  the  home  of  his  fathers,  for  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  commencement  and  career  therein. 

It  was  remarked  towards  the  commencement  of  this  memoir  that 
the  ancestors  of  Colonel  Beirne  (as  was  the  case  with  many  others) 
were  despoiled  of  much  of  their  property  and  estates  by  the  English 
invaders.  Many,  however,  continued  to  inherit  a  portion  thereof  in 
fee,  and  others  by  long  leases  granted  by  the  conquerors,  at  a  small 
rent,  and  renewable.  This  was  the  situation  with  his  family,  and  to 
his  father,  Andrew  O’Beirne  the  place  already  mentioned  descended 
through  nufnerous  generations.  It  was  sufficient  with  other  exertions, 
to  enable  the  owner  to  sustain  himself,  and  maintain  his  position 
amongst  the  first  in  the  land,  be  they  conquerors  or  original  proprie¬ 
tors.  He  educated  and  brought  up  a  large  family,  but  as  is,  and  has 
been  almost  the  case  invariably  with  the  old  Irish  gentry,  he  lived  up 
to  his  annual  income,  and  of  consequence,  there  could  be  but  little 
surplus.  He  kept  his  hounds  and  his  blooded  horses,  entertained  his 
friends  hospitably,  and  literally,  and  was  in  truth  a  social,  generous, 
goodhearted  man.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  finished  his  education 
at  a  classical  school  about  his  twentieth  year,  and  returned  to  his 
paternal  home.  Being  intended  for  some  profession,  a  choice  was 
presented  to  him,  and  time  given  to  consider  and  select. 

During  the  interval,  and  until  his  final  decision,  his  time  was 
.  spent  in  reading,  meditation,  and  for  recreation  (although  in  after 
time  showing  but  little  taste  for  field  sports)  in  roaming  over  the  fields 
with  his  favorite  dog  and  gun.  Never  can  this  writer  forget  with  what 
deep  maternal  feeling  and  tearful  eyes  the  aged  and  venerable  mother 
of  Colonel  Beirne  would  relate  the  remarkable  conduct  of  this  faithful 
and  affectionate  animal  after  his  master’s  departure.  He  was  observed 
the  next  day  at  the  time  when  they  usually  went  out  on  the  chase,  to 
get  on  the  style  from  which  Colonel  Beirne  got  on  his  horse  and  for¬ 
ever  bid  adieu  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Here  he  sat  facing  the 
seaport  to  which  the  Colonel  directed  his  course,  and  commenced  one 
of  those  sad  and  mournful  howls  peculiar  to  these  animals.  This 
poor  Tray  (such  was  his  name)  continued  for  some  time  to  do,  and 
never  thereafter  manifested  any  desire  to  join  in  the  chase.  As  may 
well  be  supposed,  he  was  carefully  attended  to.  Many  anecdotes  have 
been  told  of  his  sagacious  Newfoundlander,  and  I  have  heard  it  re¬ 
lated  more  than  once  by  the  domestics,  that  such  was  his  instinct  and 
training,  that  if  his  master,  as  would  sometimes  happen,  forget  any¬ 
thing  after  taking  some  rest  from  his  fatigue,  he  had  only  to  make 
some  sign,  and  say,  “lost,  Tray,"  immediately  he  was  off,  and  al- 
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though  a  mile  or  more  should  intervene,  the  lost  was  found  and 
brought  back.  Such  is  the  wonderful  sagacity  and  peculiar  trait  in 
these  remarkable  animals. 

It  may  here  also  he  worthy  of  some  remark  that  not  a  single 
trait  of  that  character  which  developed  itself  in  subsequent  days,  was 
discoverable  or  made  manifest  at  this  time  in  Colonel  Beirne.  Like 
many  other  youths  brought  up  at  school,  or  in  college,  particularly  in 
a  country  where  a  strict  and  rigid  discipline  is  observed,  he  was  a 
bashful,  diffident,  indolent  youth,  and  apparently  unfitted,  or  but 
illy  prepared  for  business  or  active  worldly  undertakings.  However, 
the  choice  of  some  pursuit  in  life  was  presented  and  the  time  arrived 
when  it  became  necessary  to  decide.  And  he  did  decide.  After  much 
reflection,  much  consideration,  and  as  expended  a  view  as  he  could 
take,  he  resolved  to  try  young  America.  He  had  no  friends  or  relatives 
at  that  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  idea  of  a  stripling 
youth  of  little  experience,  and  but  slender  means  encountering  such 
a  voyage  was  thought  truly  fearful.  Besides  in  a  country  such  as  Ire¬ 
land,  where  family  ties  are  so  strong  and  so  endearing,  where  the 
cherished  feelings  and  relations  of  parent  and  child  are  so  warmly 
felt  and  so  closely  cemented,  surrounded  by  relatives  and  numerous 
warmhearted  companions  and  followers,  and  the  resolution  suddenly 
made  known,  it  must  needs  be  a  distressing  and  painful  announce¬ 
ment  to  his  fond  parents  and  affectionate  friends.  But  the  die  was 
cast. 

“There  is  a  Being  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as 
may.”  Indeed  I  have  heard  him  say  that  whenever  he  turned  the 
subject  over,  in  his  mind,  the  result  was,  that  America  was  his  desti¬ 
nation.  There  was  besides  much  to  encourage.  The  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  just  gone  into  peration.  George  Washington,  too,  was  at 
the  helm.  She  was  acknowledged  by  all  nations,  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  were  held  out,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  of  his 
nativity  presented  a  gloomy  and  most  discouraging  aspect.  English 
tyraany,  misrule,  and  oppression,  church  rapacity,  lordly  government, 
and  military  power  kept  her  in  chains,  and  broke  down  her  spirit. 
The  Colonel  saw  all  this  and  made  up  his  mind.  “Give  me  but 
enough,”  he  said  to  his  parents,  “to  effect  this  voyage,  and  I  am  off 
to  America,  and  will  trust  in  God,  my  own  exertions  and  integrity  of 
purpose  for  support  in  this  bold  undertaking.  Take  care  of  your¬ 
selves,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  give  me  your  blessing  and  may  God 
bless  you.  I  will  never  forget  you.”  And  he  did  not  forget  them,  for 
upon  all  occasions  thereafter,  his  anxious  inquiry  was,  “What  can  I 
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do  to  make  you  happy?”  and  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  this 
strong  filial  love  and  affection  brought  its  reward  in  his  subsequent 
days?  If  there  be  one  duty  devolved  upon  me,  next  to  that  we  owe 
our  Creator,  it  is  that  we  owe  our  parents  and  which  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  unbounded  regard  and  attachment. 

In  the  fall  of  1793  Colonel  Andrew  Beirne  left  Ireland  and  ar¬ 
rived  the  same  year  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  period  he  had  about 
thirty  guineas,  which  was  his  entire  stock.  This  he  handed  over  to 
a  man  who  was  engaged  in  some  limited  business,  and  who  agreed  to 
take  him  in,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  manners  and  customs.  The  money  he  lost,  the  man  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  a  few  months,  and  he  was  then  penniless.  Here  was  in¬ 
deed  a  trying  situation  for  an  individual  of  his  youth  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  to  be  placed  in.  But  the  germs  of  that  energy  and  spirit  of  de¬ 
termination  and  perseverance  which  afterwards  characterized  him, 
began  to  develop  themselves.  There  was,  during  this  time,  a  man  in 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  became  acquainted  with,  whose  name  he  in¬ 
forms  me,  was  James  Flanagan,  an  Irishman  of  humble  means,  but 
highly  respected  for  his  honesty  and  industry. 

Determined  to  engage  in  some  legitimate  pursuit,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  acquire  an  independence,  he  discovered  the  mercantile  business 
was  the  most  likely  to  subserve  that  object;  and  as  there  appeared  no 
probability,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances,  of  at  least  shortly,  get¬ 
ting  into  business  in  Philadelphia,  he  concluded  to  try  the  interior. 
With  that  in  view  he  consulted  his  friend  Flanagan,  who  promised 
all  the  aid  in  his  power.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Quaker  merchant 
in  Philadelphia  named  Samson  (doubtless  known  to  some  in  that 
city  at  this  time)  who  having  been  applied  to,  furnished  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  worth  of  goods  with  Flanagan  on  security.  The  Colonel 
went  into  Pennsylvania  with  this  limited  outfit.  He,  however,  was 
successful  in  selling  out  his  little  stock,  returned  in  due  time,  paid  the 
Quaker,  and  asked  for  a  further  supply.  This  was  granted,  and  his 
friend  Flanagan  again  offered  himself  as  security,  but  Samson,  a  man 
of  clear  discriminating  mind,  observed  to  him,  “Friend  Flanagan, 
thou  are  an  honest  man,  but  thou  are  not  able  to  bear  a  heavy  loss, 
in  case  of  accident.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  this  young  man. 
I  will  trust  him  in  his  own  responsibility”. 

A  large  amount  of  goods  was  furnished  and  after  a  year  or  two 
of  untiring  exertion  and  unwearied  industry,  the  Colonel  found  his 
way  into  Western  Virginia,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edward  Kenan,  which 
was  then  in  the  county  of  Greenburn.  Mr.  Kenan  was  also  an  Irish 
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emigrant,  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  more  worthy  man  never  lived.  About  this  time  Col¬ 
onel  Beirne  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Kenan,  and  a  more  happy 
choice  could  not  be  made,  for  if  good  sense,  unassuming  manners, 
domestic  love,  kindness  to  neighbors  and  unaffected  piety  ever  cen¬ 
tered  in  one  person,  they  surely  did  in  this  estimable  lady.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  died  in  1824,  leaving  an 
affectionate  husband  and  fine  children  to  mourn  her  loss. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  the  county  of  Monroe  was  formed,  the 
town  of  Union  made  the  county  seat,  into  which  place  Colonel 
Beirne  moved  his  store,  and  the  following  year,  1880,  his  brother 
George  arriving  from  Ireland,  the  business  was  for  several  years  there¬ 
after  carried  on  successfully  under  the  name  of  Andrew  &  George 
Beirne. 

Whilst  Colonel  Beirne  applied  himself  with  unabated  zeal  and 
activity  to  his  private  affairs,  he  also  felt  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  infant  government,  of  which  he  now  became 
a  permanent  citizen.  In  common  with  every  other  free  man,  he 
formed  his  opinions,  adopted  his  political  creed,  and  believing  the 
Jeffersonian  school  to  be  the  true  one,  conferring  itself  more  in  spirit 
and  practice  to  the  true  Republican  Standard,  he  hesitated  not  in 
ranging  himself  on  that  side.  In  the  years  1807  and  1808  the  people 
elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Legislature  from  that  county,  during 
which  period  he  gave  a  hearty  support  to  Jefferson  and  his  meas¬ 
urers. 

During  the  last  war  when  the  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore 
and  when  many  misguided  politicians  were  refusing  to  cooperate  in 
resisting  British  oppression  and  refusing  supplies,  Colonel  Beirne, 
who  was  then  Captain  of  the  Monroe  Rifle  Company,  and  the 
requisition  being  made  from  Monroe,  immediately  mustered  in  his 
company,  who  always  held  themselves  in  readiness,  and  marched  with 
them  for  Norfolk.  Before  they  arrived  there,  however,  they  were  coun¬ 
termanded,  peace  having  been  restored  to  both  countries.  And  here 
a  circumstance  occurred,  well  worth  of  notice,  as  showing  the  kindly 
feeling  of  the  men,  when  it  became  necessary.  It  was  related  to  this 
writer  by  more  than  one  of  that  company.  When  about  to  separate, 
he  asked  the  men  if  any  of  them  needed  any  aid  or  money  to  take 
them  home,  and  if  they  did,  he  would  advance  it  out  of  his  own  purse, 
whether  he  should  be  again  remembered  or  not.  It  is  upon  occasions 
like  this  that  the  man  of  liberal  generous  sentiments  is  felt  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  On  all  occasions,  and  at  public  meetings,  when  the  general 
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and  local  interests  of  his  country  were  unsolved,  he  was  found  ready 
to  promote  the  same  by  presiding,  advising,  and  participating  actively. 
In  the  year  1829,  when  each  district  in  this  state  was  looking  around 
for  her  truest  and  ablest  men  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  under  which  he  lived,  Colonel  Beirne  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  from  the  District  in  which  he 
resided,  which  highly  responsible  station  he  filled  with  faithfulness 
and  fidelity.  In  the  year  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  the  District  of  Monroe  and  which  he  represented  for  six 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  district. 

In  December,  1836,  he  was  one  of  the  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who  met  in  Richmond  and  gave 
the  vote  of  Virginia  to  the  Democratic  candidate,  the  people  of  the 
state  having  previously  given  a  decided  majority  for  them.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1836,  a  large  and  respectable  number  of  delegates 
from  the  Democratic  party  from  the  counties  composing  the  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Monroe,  Greenburn,  Kanawha,  etc.,  convened 
in  Lewisburg  and  unanimously  distinguised  honor  this  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  people  ratified  the  same  the  next  spring  by  elect¬ 
ing  him  over  his  active  popular  competitor.  Colonel  Andrew  Don- 
nally  of  Kenawha,  by  a  very  decided  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1839,  and  after  serving  out  his  time  in  that  Congress,  he  returned  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1841  to  his  hospitable  residence  in  the  beautiful 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  where  during  the 
summer  months,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  it  was  fondly  hoped  he  might 
spend  some  few  years  in  that  peaceful  tranquility,  congenial  to  the 
aged.  But  Heaven  decreed  otherwise,  and  to  the  messenger  death  we 
must  all  submit,  and  if  possible  with  resignation  and  humility.  It  is 
beautifully  remarked  by  the  Roman  poet,  “Pallida  mors  equs  pulsat 
pedo  pauperum  tabernas,  regumque  turros.” 

Colonel  Beirne  met  his  fate  with  tranquility  and  composure.  He 
knew  he  had  to  die  and  all  the  attractions  of  an  eminent  estate,  gen¬ 
eral  good  health,  and  the  esteem  of  friends,  caused  no  regret,  when  it 
pleased  his  Maker  to  serve  his  dread  summons.  Nor,  was  it  that  he 
looked  with  indifference  on  death.  There  is  no  mind  can  contem¬ 
plate  with  indifference  a  change  of  being  and  a  change  of  worlds. 
But  he  regarded  death  with  all  its  terrors  only  as  passing  to  another 
state  of  existence — a  state  in  which  “this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality”. 
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“True  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die; 

’Twas  even  so  to  him;  but  the  dark  vale  once  trod. 

Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  to  behold  their  God". 

Whilst  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word.  Colonel  Beirne 
was  not  a  church  member,  yet  none  respected  religion  more  or  was 
more  favorable  to  its  close  observance.  His  liberal  support  of  the 
church  and  the  ministry  is  well  attested.  He  inculcated  and  ad¬ 
vocated  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christ.  Born  and  partially  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  church  of  his  fathers,  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  that  system,  believing  also  with  many  others,  that  al¬ 
though  not  altogether  free  from  error  (and  what  system  is?)  yet  it 
comes  nearer  being  the  primitive  orthodox  church  than  any  others 
extent.  Religion,  however,  and  religious  opinions  are  matters  en¬ 
tirely  between  man  and  his  God  and  may  we  not  hope  that  those 
who  manifest  every  desire,  so  far  as  frail  human  nature  will  permit, 
to  discharge  the  duties  they  owe  their  God  and  their  fellowmen,  will 
finally  find  acceptance  with  him  who  is  “merciful  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger  and  plenteous  in  Mercy". 

Thus  have  we  imperfectly  traced  the  eventful  life  of  Colonel 
Beirne,  and  little  more  need  be  added.  He  was  extensively  known  and 
a  few  articles  from  some  of  the  leading  journals  are  subjoined  as  per¬ 
haps  better  describing  his  character  than  anything  this  writer  can 
say.  “Peace  to  the  just  man’s  memory — let  it  grow  greener  with 
years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight  of  ages." 

From  the  Kanawha  Republic,  April  9,  1843: 

“Death  of  Col.  Andrew  Beirne,"  we  find  the  death  of  Col.  An¬ 
drew  Beirne  thus  announced  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

“The  melancholy  news  reached  us  yesterday  of  the  death  of  Col¬ 
onel  Andrew  Beirne,  of  Monroe  County,  Virginia.  He  breathed  his 
last  in  Gainesville,  Alabama.  Col.  B.  served  efficiently  many  years  in 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  General  Chap¬ 
man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
strong  mind,  courteous  manners,  and  great  energy  of  character.  As  a 
firm  and  true  Republician,  he  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  devoted 
constituency — as  a  citizen  he  was  public  spirited  and  enlightened  in 
his  views — as  a  friend  he  had  drawn  to  him  the  sincere  good  wishes  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  land — and  as  a  father,  he  had,  by  his  cordial 
affection,  twined  around  him  the  hearts  of  an  interesting  family,  with 
whom  we  truly  condole  on  the  painful  event.  Peace  to  his  ashes." 

“The  remains  of  Col.  Beirne  arrived  in  this  place  last  Monday 
evening  from  North  Carolina  on  the  way  to  his  late  residence  in 
Monroe." 
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From  the  Washington  City  Constitution: 

Col.  Andrew  Beirne. — The  Constitution  says:  “Most  sincerely  do 
we  mingle  our  regrets  and  sympathise  with  those  of  the  Enquirer,  and 
join  in  the  well  merited  terms  which  he  bestows  upon  the  character 
and  services  of  Col.  Beirne.  Col.  B.  was  long  an  active  participator 
in  the  business  and  politics  of  the  country — he  was  most  extensively 
known — and  his  death  will  excite  great  regret,  and  elicit  a  deep  and 
widespread  feeling  of  sympathy.  Few  men  had  more  numerous  or 
more  devoted  friends,  and  no  one  better  deserved  them.” 

From  the  Gainesville,  Alabama  Republican  Pilot: 

“Died,  in  this  place,  on  the  16th  of  March,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  McMahon,  Col.  Andrew  Beirne,  of  Union,  Monroe 
County,  Virginia,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of 
eleven  days,  which  from  its  violence,  rendered  unavailing  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment  of  his  physician. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  those  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  so  signally  characterize  the 
nation  from  whence  he  came.  Endowed  with  high  intellectual  fa¬ 
cilities  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  was  alike 
distinguished  as  a  polished  gentleman  and  a  generous  friend.  By  his 
penetration  and  sagacity,  united  to  a  profound  judgment,  in  a  few 
years  he  amassed  an  ample  fortune.  For  many  years  he  represented 
his  adopted  country  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
his  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  in  either  capacity 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  his  constituents.  Although  in  his 
last  illness,  there  was  no  one  present  who  was  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  yet  those  of  friendship  and  esteem  secured 
to  him,  during  the  progress  of  disease,  and  in  his  dying  moments, 
every  kindness  and  attention  which  the  most  affectionate  solicitude 
could  suggest.” 

(From  the  Richmond  Whig) 

“THE  LATE  COL.  ANDREW  BEIRNE” 

“We  have  omitted  (expecting  a  formal  obituary)  to  notice 
the  sudden  death  of  this  gentleman,  late  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  in  Tennessee.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  for  many  years,  and  have  known  few,  if  one,  of  more  saga¬ 
cious  and  powerful  common  sense.  In  the  affairs  of  life,  no  one 
was  wiser  or  more  successful,  concealing  withal  under  manner 
which  did  not  promise  it,  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart,  a  pos¬ 
session  national  to  the  sons  of  Erin.  Col.  Beirne  passed  through 
his  Virginia  life  without  its  being  generally  known,  or  even 
suspected  that  he  had  an  elegant  taste  for  the  Classics.” 

“From  the  Lewisburg  Palladium  of  Sept.  6th,  1834” 

“Communicated” 

“Died,  on  the  17th  ult.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Beirne,  Consort  of  An¬ 
drew  Beirne,  Esq.,  of  Union,  Monroe  County,  Virginia. 
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In  this  as  in  many  other  awful  and  impressive  occurences, 
we  behold  with  sensations  of  humilitation  and  dread,  the  in¬ 
scrutable  decree  of  Divine  Providence.  The  good,  the  upright, 
the  virtuous,  are  peculiarly  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  mor¬ 
tality.  In  the  midst  of  their  career — in  the  midst  of  performing 
acts  of  benevolence,  kindness  and  humanity — of  affording  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort  to  all  around  them,  Death,  that  stern  invader, 
that  irreconcilable  enemy  appears,  and  deprives  society  of  its 
most  valued  members.  Oh  God,  how  incomprehensible  are  thy 
judgments.  How  unsearchable  are  thy  ways!  The  worthless  and 
the  wicked  are  frequently  left  to  complete  a  sorry  and  sinful  ex¬ 
istence,  while  the  useful  and  the  good  are,  alas!  too  soon  snatched 
away.  But  this  consolation  remains,  that  death  seems  to  select  his 
victims  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  a  better  and 
happer  world.  We  have  seen  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Beirne  a 
woman  possessed  of  all  the  fine  qualities  and  excellencies  that 
can  adorn  the  female  breast.  Piety,  humility,  prudence,  justice, 
and  benevolence  were  her  most  prominent  virtues.  A  kind 
mother,  an  obedient  daughter,  an  affectionate  wife,  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  a  sincere  friend.  Affluent  and  independent,  she  was  un¬ 
assuming  and  unaffected.  Hospitality  and  friendship  distin- 
guisned  her  at  home,  meekness,  combined  with  cheerfulness 
abroad.  She  lived  esteemed  and  respected,  and  died  lamented  and 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her.  A  purer  spirit  never  winged  its 
flight  from  this  sublimary  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
through  the  mercy  of  a  just  and  impartial  God,  a  better  world 
awaits  her,  who  never  wronged  or  injured  her  fellow  creatures.” 

About  the  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  should 

be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Plunket,  D.D., 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Elphin,  Ireland,  a  most  learned 
and  eminent  prelate  who  died  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago 
and  was  nephew  of  Col.  Beirne’s  mother.  Her  brother,  the 
Bishop’s  father,  lived  in  Paris,  France,  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  had  some  title  or  high  official  station  under  the  French 
Government. 

George  Beirne  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1832,  in  his 
thirty-third  year. 

Oliver  Beirne,  Sr.  the  younger  brother  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1806,  died  on  the  9th  of  September  1845,  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  of  six  children  who  arrived 
to  maturity,  all  died  before  the  eldest,  who  is  now  or  was  not 
long  since  still  alive.  This  Patrick  O’Beirne,  who  continued  to 
live  on  the  patrimonial  estate,  Dongan,  and  is  past  his  eighty-first 
year.  Christopher,  a  physician,  died  in  Ireland.  Susan  O’Beirne, 
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the  only  female  child,  and  who  married  Nicholas  Flanagan,  also 
died  in  Ireland,  February  1817,  and  the  other  three  towit,  An¬ 
drew,  George  and  Oliver,  above  mentioned,  in  America. 

From  the  Western  Couruer  of  January  29th,  1823,  printed 
in  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  Virginia,  by  M.  Campbell: 

“Died  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst.  after  an  illness  of  about  four 
weeks,  Nicholas  Flanagan,  aged  fifty  years,  long  a  worthy  and  re¬ 
spectable  citizen  of  the  place.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the 
Sunday  following  with  Masonic  honors. 

‘An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.’  ” 

Landen,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands  in  S.  Brabant.  An 

obstinate  battle  fought  near  1683  in  which  the  French  under 
Marshall  Luxomburg  defeated  the  allies  under  Wm.  3rd  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  nineteen  miles  from  Loyrain  on  the  river  Becke.  Here 
Scarsfield  fell  as  stated,  on  the  other  side. 

The  original  of  the  foregoing  memoir  of  Andrew  Beirne 
written  by  George  Flanagan  is  written  in  an  ordinary  pass  book 
similar  to  the  kind  used  by  tradesmen,  only  there  are  no  vertical 
lines  on  the  page.  It  is  bound  in  leather  and  could  easily  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  inside  pocket.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author. 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Ahlfeldt,  whose 
father  was  Oliver  Beirne,  a  son  of  Andrew  Beirne,  Sr.,  about  whom 
the  memoir  is  written.  Mrs.  Van  Ahlfeldt  very  kindly  loaned  me 
the  book  to  make  a  copy  of  same,  and  I  have  returned  it  to  her. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  foregoing  copy  with  the 
original  and  as  corrected,  find  it  to  be  an  exact  copy. 

The  newspaper  clippings  copied  at  the  end  of  the  memoir 
were  also  compared  by  me,  and  found  to  be  correct. 

(Signed) 
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CEMETERY  LOTS  —  HUNTSVILLE 


WILLIAM  PATTON  LOT 
GEORGE  BEIRNE  LOT 
C.  H.  PATTON  LOT 
OLIVER  BEIRNE  PATTON  LOT 
Records  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  Cemetery 


WILLIAM  PATTON  LOT 
In  Huntsville  Cemetery 


William  Patton 
Born  in  County  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland 
May  1779 

Died  Madison  County,  Ala. 
February  22,  1846 


also 

Her  infant  son,  Wyatt 

Martha  Hays  Patton 
1783-1862 


Jane  Ramsey 
Wife  of  William  H.  Pope 
and  daughter  of 
William  Patton 
Born  April  29,  1810 
Died  January  31,  1832 

No  other  monuments  or  markers. 


GEORGE  BEIRNE 
Lot  in  Huntsville  Cemetery 


George  P.  Beirne 
Bom  July  8,  1909 
Died  July  13,  1881 

Howard  Beime  Thomas 
Born  October  7,  1869 
Died  June  7,  1937 

Jane  Patton  Beirne 
daughter  of 

George  P.  and  Eliza  C.  Beirne 
Born  February  7,  1848 
Died  January  23,  1918 


Nona  Plunkett  Beirne 
daughter  of 

George  P.  and  Eliza  C.  Beirne 
Born  February  2,  1850 
Died  December  30,  1865 

Ellen  Beirne  Gordon 
Wife  of  George  A.  Gordon 
Born  May  11,  1832 
Died  August  15,  1867 
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Eliza  Carter  Gray 
Wife  of  George  P.  Beirne 
Born  September  12,  1811 
Died  December  22,  1900 

Eliza  Gray  Beirne 
Born  September  25,  1839 
Died  May  10,  1885 


George  Anderson  Gordon 
Born  September  26,  1830 
Died  October  5,  1872 

Ellen  Getroe  Gordon 
daughter  of 

George  A.  and  Ellen  B.  Gordon 
Born  September  26,  1858 
Died  August  14,  1865 


C.  H.  PATTON  LOT 
(Monument  Marked  C.  H.  Patton) 


Charles  Hayes  Patton 
Born  November  4,  1806 
Died  June  6,  1866 

William  H.  Echols 
1834-1909 

Robert  Elias  Spragins 
Born  October  14,  1861 
Died  October  17,  1935 

Mary  Blakey 

Wife  of  W.  H.  Echols,  Jr. 

fames  R.  Stevens 
Bom  September  6,  1833 
Died  April  6,  1903 

William  Patton 
son  of 

Charles  H.  and  Susan  Beirne 
Born  November  1844 
Died  October  4,  1862 

Infant  Son 
of 

M.  L.  and  James  R.  Stevens 
Died  December  16,  1875 


Susan  Plunket  Beirne 
Born  January  22,  1813 
Married  C.  H.  Patton 
April  12,  1833 
Died  March  19,  1852 

Mary  Beirne  Echols 
1838-1924 

Susan  Patton  Echols 
wife  of 

Robert  Elias  Spragins 
Born  February  17,  1867 
Died  March  25,  1918 

William  Holding  Echols 
son  of 

W.  H.  and  M.  E.  B.  Echols 
Born  May  5,  1888 
Died  July  25,  1891 

Mattie  Lee  Patton 
Wife  of  James  R.  Stevens 
Born  March  18,  1813 
Died  December  22,  1875 

Susan  P.  Gunn 
wife  of 
John  Gunn 

Born  Coswell  County  N.  C.  in 
March  17,  1811,  Died  in 
Huntsville  in  July  31,  1887 
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Infant  Son  of  Charles  Patton  Stevens 

M.  L.  and  James  R.  Stevens  Born  February  21,  1872 

Died  February  3,  1869  Died  September  22,  1872 

OLIVER  BEIRNE  PATTON  I 
Cemetery  lot  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Carlisle  Dorothy  Walker 
(1882-1910) 
wife  of 

Oliver  Beirne  Patton  II 

Carlisle  Dorothy  Patton 
(1906-1930) 
daughter  of 

Oliver  Beirne  Patton  II 

Katherine  C.  McGill 
(1886-1915) 

wife  of  Humes  Patton 


Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I 
(1846-1909) 

Bettie  White  Patton,  his  wife 
(1847-1918) 

Susan  Beirne  Patton, 
his  daughter  (1871-1953) 
wife  of  Adolphus  B.  Bennett 

Irvine  White  Patton,  his  son 
(1872-1936) 
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COLONEL  M.  H.  PATTON 

From  Local  Newspaper  of  December  18,  1955 

A  son  of  Oliver  Beirne  Patton  I  and  his  wife  Betty  White  Patton 
was  born,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  June  19,  1883,  died  December  17, 
1955. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Huntsville  newspaper  of  De¬ 
cember  18,  1955: 

“DIES  SUDDENLY — Col.  Humes  M.  Patton,  72  died  suddenly 
yesterday  at  his  home  on  Monte  Sano  where  he  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  shortly  before  3  p.m.  This  photo  was  taken  shortly  before  his 
retirement  from  the  Regular  Army  in  1943. 

COL.  HUMES  PATTON  PASSES  SUDDENLY 
Retired  Officer,  ABC  Store  Manager  Being  Buried  Monday  Morning 

Col.  Humes  M.  Patton,  72,  retired  Army  officer,  died  suddenly 
yesterday  shortly  before  3  p.m.  at  his  home  on  Monte  Sano,  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Col.  Patton  retired  from  the  Army  in  1943  after  serving  26 
years,  including  overseas  service  in  World  War  I. 

He  served  as  manager  of  the  local  ABC  store  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  August  1946,  until  last  June. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  morning  at  10:30  or  11 
a.m.  from  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  with  the  Rev.  John  Bonner 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery  with  Laugh- 
lin-Service  Funeral  Flome  in  charge. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  Mrs.  Anne  Richardson  Patton;  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Hardgrove;  a  step-daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wells;  one  son,  Maj.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  who  is  an  instructor 
in  English  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  five  grand¬ 
children  and  one  great-grandson;  three  sisters,  Miss  Shelby  Patton, 
Mrs.  James  Darwin  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walker;  one  brother,  Dr. 
Oliver  Beirne  Patton,  Meridianville. 

Col.  Patton  was  born  June  19,  1883,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Beirne  Patton. 

Col.  Patton  first  served  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  National 
Guard,  and  then  took  examinations  to  enter  the  Regular  Army  in 
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1917.  He  served  in  the  Infantry  during  World  War  I,  seeing  over¬ 
seas  service  in  France. 

Following  the  war,  he  transferred  to  the  Tank  Corps,  where  he 
was  for  about  three  years,  and  then  served  in  the  Cavalry  until  it 
was  abolished  prior  to  World  War  II. 

His  last  duty  was  with  the  Armored  Forces.  He  served  with  the 
41st  Armored  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Second  Armored  Division  in 
training  at  Fort  Benning.  When  this  unit  was  taken  overseas  by 
Gen.  George  Patton,  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  where 
he  trained  armored  forces  until  his  retirement  with  the  rank  of  full 
colonel. 

He  and  Mrs.  Patton  built  the  home  on  Monte  Sano,  where  he 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1936,  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  here  to  live  upon  his  retirement. 

Col.  Patton  had  been  ill  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  had  improved  recently,  and  his  death  came  suddenly  from 
the  heart  attack  which  he  suffered  while  sitting  at  his  home." 

The  following  day  this  editorial  appeared: 

"COL.  HUMES  PATTON 

A  good  soldier  as  well  as  a  fine  citizen  after  he  retired  from 
military  duty  passed  on  when  Col.  Humes  Patton  ended  his  career 
the  past  weekend. 

Some  30  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  Army,  including  serv¬ 
ice  both  in  World  War  I  and  II.  He  made  it  his  career  after  vol¬ 
unteering  for  the  first  war.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

But  it  was  particularly  after  he  came  home  to  civilian  life  that 
the  writer  came  to  know,  admire  and  respect  Col.  Patton.  He  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  State  Liquor  Store  here.  He  conducted  it 
for  several  years  until  his  health  failed.  During  this  long  period,  he 
ran  it  without  fear  or  favor,  as  such  an  institution  should  be.  There 
were  no  rumors,  no  breath  of  suspicion  about  its  conduct.  He  tol¬ 
erated  no  deals  of  any  kind,  permitted  no  loafing  about  the  store, 
made  customers  clear  out  and  get  away,  once  their  purchases  were 
made. 

Member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  this  city  and  county,  he 
will  be  missed  greatly  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends." 


